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WITH A WOMAN’S UNIT IN 
SERBIA, SALONIKA AND SEBASTOPOL 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


It seems a long time now since I first began to think of 
writing of the years I spent under war conditions, and 
especially of my time in Serbia and Russia. 

I remained at the thinking stage for months, for there 
was always some good excuse to make to myself—I was 
too busy with other things, the war was out of date now 
and nobody wished to hear any more of it, war books— 
especially those written by my sex—were an abomination, 
and usually ended in being a biography of the writer, 
and in any case I had nothing very interesting to tell. 

I could not help realizing, however, that much of what 
I had to say was new, and that no one had yet written of 
the victorious advance of the Serbians in 1918, or of the 
last stand of Wrangel’s army in the Crimea in 1920. In 
both of these I and my units had played but a humble 
part, but one which enabled me to appreciate to some 
extent the drama of the reoccupation of Serbia by its 
gallant army and the tragedy of the evacuation of the 
Crimea with its attendant suffering, an event that took 
place on the second anniversary of the Armistice. These 
considerations, combined with the constant pressure of my 
friends, finally persuaded me to begin this book. 

What I write will be assisted as I go along by the diary 
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which I kept most of the time, by letters to my home 
Committee, and by those to my mother, which she gave me 
last year, six bundles of them, one for each year, tied with 
ribbon and carefully labelled. 

For the first few weeks abroad I steadily resisted keeping 
a diary—I had never kept one before, and had always had 
rather a contempt for those who did. I had always felt 
that people who kept diaries never had time to give them- 
selves to the day they were living, as they were so fully 
occupied recording the day that was past, and had conse- 
quently little of interest to note. Most of the diarists I had 
known had been faddy people who belonged to innumerable 
societies, had two of everything, and forgot neither to 
write daily in their diary nor to wind up their watches 
at a certain hour. I succumbed, however, early in the 
campaign, and wrote each day a few scrappy notes, some- 
times merely a word or two, for to the end I found it a 
task and never took to it kindly. As I now read over the 
apparently incoherent jumble of words, everything comes 
back to me vividly, so that not only do I see, but I also 
smell] and hear in retrospect, and long to be able to transmit 
something of it all to others. 

I only wish I could set down adequately the story of the 
everyday patience and heroism of the Allied troops and 
their leaders, or make you share the sufferings of gallant 
little Serbia, or sympathize with the last splendid fight 
put up in the Crimea by the Russian Royalists for that 
tiny bit of the great Russian continent. I would also like 
to tell you of the constant war that the doctors, sisters, and 
V.A.D.s waged against unromantic dirt, death and disease, 
and of the splendid spirit of unselfishness that was universal 
—the cheerfulness of service, the good comradeship and 
charity, the absence of sex antagonism, and, above all, that 
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make-the-best-of-it spirit which was triumphant even in the 
most trying circumstances. 

But you will not only hear of war, for I have beautiful 
things to show you too, and as you sit with me in the 
laboratory hut examining prosaic dysentery and malaria 
material, the gods on the majestic snowcapped Mount 
Olympus are gazing at you. When you come a midnight 
round of the hospital with me you will see Lake Ostrovo 
black and silver in the moonlight. You will raise your eyes 
from the operating-table to the Serbian hills, with their ever- 
changing shadows and lights, and go on cheerful and 
hopeful to the next case. You will sense that first exhilaration 
of a Serbian spring and feel that the typhus epidemic will 
surely soon be over. You will see peaceful Balaclava on 
a summer’s day, while you wonder whether our little 
Russian babies will weather through the winter on the 
short supply of food. You will work in Sebastopol, 
teeming with memories of Florence Nightingale and 
1856, and see it for the last time when, with Wrangel’s 
army, we and our patients retreat from the Crimea before 
the Bolshevists. 

You will hear with me sounds, the uncanny howl of 
starving jackals and wolves, the “zizz’” of the mosquito, 
the low moan of sick men, the chattering in soft Russian 
accents of happy convalescent children, the great joyful 
choir of a thousand nightingales in the Topchidar woods, 
the nightly chorus of myriads of frogs, the crooning songs 
of Serbia, and the intoxicating rhythm of the Cossack dance. 
You will inhale with me the delicious fragrance of spring- 
time in Macedonia, the stench of a Bulgarian prison camp, 
and the awful odour of a ship’s hold filled with Crimean 
sick and wounded. You will feel the furnace-like glare of 


the sun, the cutting blast of the Vardar wind, and the driving 
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sleet in your face. But enough—let me begin from the very 
beginning. 


® * e * * 


The war had been in progress for almost a year when I 
finally made up my mind to go to the Front, although I 
had thought about it from the earliest days. I had seen the 
Edinburgh Castle Garrison go—how eager they were to 
hurry to France, so that the war should not be over before 
they got there! I had watched those first recruits drilling 
in the rain, some with Burberrys and some without, some 
down at heel with soles that leaked, and some with new 
boots that pinched, men of all classes and ages, and I had 
thought—but an efficient young policeman interrupted 
my reverie: ‘“Ye’d be better at hame knittin’ socks for the 
lads, ye’re puttin’ off your time watching and them just 
raw recruits,” said he, looking at me scornfully. I had, 
indeed, already offered myself at the “War Office” in 
Edinburgh, but though the R.A.M.C. officer was very 
kind, he was also patronizing, and gently intimated to me 
that he had no use for women doctors in a war. I had many 
a talk with my chief about war service, and he always assured 
me that I was doing far more valuable work at home than I 
could possibly do abroad, and that in any case I could not 
be spared. My late chief, Professor G. M. Robertson, is a 
past-master in diplomacy, and I think he persuaded me fora 
time that I was absolutely indispensable to the well-being 
of the hospital. Being young and inexperienced in the ways 
of the world, I had not yet learned the lesson that no one 
is indispensable. However, at length I realized that the 
hospital, although overcrowded, was running smoothly 
under war conditions, and that the various permanent 
officials were so well up in their jobs that it would be very 
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easy for someone less able-bodied to take up my work 
and let me, a strong young person, go abroad where I was 
more needed. I therefore accepted the post of Assistant 
Medical Officer and Pathologist to one of the units of the 
Scottish Women’s Hospital. My chief did not at all approve, 
and said I had better talk it over with the Chairman of the 
Board (no doubt primed to read me a lecture), so firmly 
convinced that nothing would make me change my mind, 
and fortified with a new hat, I went to his office. Is there 
anything more cheering than a new hat? There is no tonic 
to equal it, as every woman knows, and the confidence it 
brings is indeed great. Mine had a pink ostrich feather, 
the only one I have ever had, and I wore it on this one 
occasion, for I was in uniform a few days later. I saw it 
again though, when in bedraggled uniform I came home 
in 1921, and found that my parent had given away every 
stitch of my clothing except that now very démodé and most 
unbecoming hat. How could I ever have chosen it, and what 
a sight for the gods I was as it perched precariously on my 
short hair over a lean, weather-beaten face! 

Our interview was a long one, and after I had listened 
to all Sir James Adam had to say and admired his tactics, I 
intimated to him that my mind was quite made up, and that I 
knew there were many men and women who would be only 
too glad to have my interesting and much coveted post, 
and to have the chance of working for a man who is 
assuredly the ideal chief. If I achieved any successes later 
on, when I had a hospital of my own, it was due to what I 
had learnt in the great hospital under his charge. | 

The Scottish Women’s Hospital Unit for which I was to 
work was with the French Army in Champagne, and I 
arranged to start on August 9, 1915. I should have pre- 
ferred to join one of the Serbian units, but I was needed 
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in the unit in France, and I had, moreover, promised my 
mother that, wherever else I should go, it would not be to 
Serbia, that awful typhus-stricken country. One never knows 
what may happen in war, and three months later we were all 
in Serbia in spite of ourselves, the unit having been ordered 
there by the French en service militaire. 

There is no need for me to tell the world about the work 
of the Scottish Women’s Hospitals as a whole, or of their 
founder, the late Dr. Elsie Inglis. The story has already 
been admirably told in The History of the Scottish Women's 
Hospitals, by Mrs. Shaw Maclaren, the sister of Dr. Inglis. 
It was a big and well-organized undertaking, run by a 
capable body of Scottish women at the Headquarters in 
Edinbugh, and from small beginnings it was expanded, 
until it included several units in Serbia, France and 
Corsica. 

The hospital to which I was posted had been working 
with the French at Troyes in Champagne, or more correctly 
St. Savine, a small village just outside that ancient and 
historic town, and had been formed to deal with the increase 
of work caused by the big advances in Champagne. My 
especial charge was to be the pathological department, and 
I took as my assistant one of the girls who had been trained 
in our own laboratory. I carried on work until the day I 
left for abroad, and in my spare time got ready my uniform 
and camp equipment; the patients vied with each other 
in making useful presents, and a perfect avalanche of 
mufflers, mittens, gloves and Balaclava helmets descended 
upon me. 

We were a small party of four travelling together from 
Edinburgh, consisting of my small assistant, Beatrice Smith, 
and two sisters from the Chalmers Hospital, handsome 
Highland girls, brimming over with good humour and 
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energy. Becoming or not, we were proud of our uniform, 
which was one of hodden grey with tartan facings. The 
nurses had, in these early days, little bonnets with tartan 
bows and strings, and capes lined with the same tartan, 
the Gordon, while the doctors wore truly awful toques 
lined stiffy with buckram, which had to be skewered 
on the head with long pins. It was the little tartan 
bonnet which early in the war earned the name of the 
“Scottish Widows’’ for the units, and I smile now as I 
think of how we looked then with our new uniforms and 
our neat shoes and ankle-length skirts; it was early in the 
war, and we had not yet learned comfort . . . nor seen 
real mud. 

We spent a day in Paris, and here one began to feel that 
the war was near. Uniforms were everywhere, bearded 
soldiers trudged along the street, most of them in the old 
uniforms, with long blue coats, flaps buttoned back at the 
side, showing bright scarlet ‘‘slacks,” which were con- 
spicuous for miles. A few sported the new “bleu horizon,” 
a charming faded shade of blue, wonderfully invisible in the 
mass. These new uniforms were made much like those of 
our Tommies, but with queer, fancy puttees and papery 
looking boots with brown cloth uppers, so different from 
the splendid boots of our Army. 

Infirmiéres were hurrying to work, trotting along to 
their hospitals, shod in dainty white shoes; charming figures 
they were, old or young, for did not Paris, as always, 
evolve the most becoming and practical uniform? Their 
white linen overalls, fine white veils with a tiny red cross 
stitched in front, and long cloaks of blue or of white, 
made every ugly duckling a swan, and every swan an angel. 

Nearly all the women who were not infirmiéres were in 
the deepest mourning, and the majority seemed to be 
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war-widows, widows of all ages, from the leggy flapper to 
the octogenarian. They wore long crape veils reaching to 
the ankles, white coifs and chin straps and yards of crape; 
charming, madonna-like figures, they all looked sad, and the 
general expression was indeed much more grave than in 
England. But, as we learnt later, they were not all widows; 
they were sisters and cousins and relatives, and it was /a 
mode to be so attired. 

Few theatres were open, the streets were very dark, and 
early hours were kept; those who were not fighting must 
have been hiding elsewhere, for there was not a drone, a 
butterfly or an embusqué to be seen. In the evening not a 
‘“‘widow” appeared. Did they all stay quietly at home, or did 
they sometimes doff their weeds and have a few hours’ 
relaxation? The only widow I met in Paris suggested taking 
me to the Pie qui chante, and arranged a rendezvous. 
No widow appeared, but a vision in white with little roses 
round her hat; gone was the habitual grave expression 
that was de rigueur with weeds, the little lady was as smiling 
and radiant as her frock. She apologized for her garments, 
and explained that it would not be at all comme il] faut to 
be seen at the theatre while in mourning; but there it was, 
and here she was, and she was going to try to be gay for 
an hour or two. 

I went to Notre-Dame the next morning and sat in the 
dusky, cool cathedral; faded rays of sunlight streamed 
down through the blues and purples of the rose windows, 
lighting here and there a dark corner and beautifying all 
they touched. The sombreness of the cathedral was relieved 
by the altars which blazed with hundreds of candles, and 
before these were masses of people of all classes and ages 
engaged in anxious prayer. They were mostly women, 
faded, tired mothers, placidly praying for their sons, young 
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women earnestly in prayer for the one person dearest in 
the world to them, husband, brother, or fiancé. There were 
restless little children, too, rosary in hand, reciting their 
Ave Marias obediently, but longing to be up and tugging 
their mothers’ skirts, their dimpled knees tired of kneel- 
ing; some went toddling off by themselves along the aisles, 
thumb in mouth, gazing in wonderment at the silent 
strangers around them. 

Another sister had joined us in Paris, a Highlander 
with the most glorious Inverness-shire accent, so we were 
now five Scottish women travelling to Troyes. “‘I shall 
soon be learning the French tongue,” said she, “for it is 
ferry like the Gaelic.’ Somehow we did not look so severe 
and uniform as we were when we left London, and I soon 
noticed that two of the sisters had discarded their little 
tartan bonnets and were wearing shady hats with tartan 
ribbon, but the bow was certainly never tied by anybody 
but a Frenchwoman. One said her bonnet was carefully 
packed, the other (with a mischievous glint), that hers 
had blown off into the Seine, and had got so damaged 
that it was not fit to wear. I could sympathize, for my 
important-looking toque had also been drowned, though 
not in the Seine! I had been in a heavy shower of rain 
which shrunk and shrivelled it so that it balanced uneasily 
on the top of my head and trembled with my every step. 
These were the early days of the war, and we were unpractical, 
but no more unpractical than the French, who sent soldiers 
to battle in brilliant red trousers, or the English, who sent 
their officers “‘over the top’”’ with little tin swords. 

I spent most of my time in the train wondering what 
. sort of an organization the Scottish Women’s Hospital 
would be, for up till now my experience of women’s work 
had been small. I had always held appointments where my 
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colleagues were men, and where committees of men 
managed the hospital. I was going to a hospital run by a 
committee of women in Edinburgh and staffed entirely 
by women. My male confréres and many of my friends 
said: “Oh, you'll all be quarrelling with each other the 
whole time, and the show won’t last very long; these shows 
run by women never do.” I must admit that I myself had 
doubts on the subject, though I openly pooh-poohed their 
predictions. 

Our station was Troyes, and as we had come by the 
wrong train, we were met by a rather stern administrator, 
Mrs. Harley, and a very smart little girl chauffeur, Olive 
Kelso King, who looked like a boy and eyed us scornfully, 
much as a sergeant-major does his raw recruits. She looked 
very trim and abbreviated, and made us painfully aware of 
our long skirts. She made us ashamed of ourselves too, 
for while we helplessly gaped for a porter, she shouldered 
our kit-bags and tossed them (and would like to have tossed 
us too, no doubt) into the well of her “‘bus’’—then rattle 
and bang over the cobbles of Troyes, and on to St. Savine 
near by, to our hospital. 
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CHAPTER II 


TROYES 


Durinc the attacks in Champagne in 1915 there was urgent 
need of hospitals for the French in the town of Troyes, 
and the Scottish Women had sent a complete unit of 250 
beds there in May of that year. It was the first tent hospital 
on the French front, and, with the exception of the other 
unit of the Scottish Women’s Hospitals at Royaumont 
under Miss Frances Ivens, it was the only one in France 
completely staffed by women.' 

All the patients, both surgical and medical, were accom- 
modated in tents, and at first they always looked alarmed 
when they found this to be the case. The French, as a rule, 
love to live in what can only be described as a “good old 
fug,” and their hospital wards, although excellent and 
comfortable in many respects, always had an omnium 
gatherum smell of stale air, wounds, dressings, food, and 
the awful French cigarette. After a few days, however, 
the men began to enjoy the tent life, and it was amusing 
to hear them discourse to their friends on the benefits of 
fresh air. They felt they were real pioneers, and not a 
little daring in risking their lives in a continual courant 
d air—but they soon settled down to it. 

The administrative offices were situated in the Chateau 
de Chanteloupe, and it was on the lawns in front of the 
house that the tents were arrayed. The Chateau was an 
unpretentious, rambling, white building, modern and 
typically French, with its rows of long windows and shutters, 
and in front of it was a line of impressive wooden tubs 
with really gigantic palms, which gave a semi-tropical impres- 

t There had been a hospital in Paris for a short time staffed by women, but it 


had been transferred to London, and became the Endell Street Hospital under the 
late Dr. Flora Murray. 
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sion and made a pleasant shade at breakfast. Those break- 
fasts were rather a trial to those of us who had just come 
from England, where at that time there was no stint of 
food and no sign of rationing. We had coffee and rolls, 
and, if I remember rightly, an egg once a week. Certainly 
the average Briton cannot look the world squarely in the 
face without a good breakfast. I am inclined to think that 
one criticism that can be levelled at women’s organizations 
is that they do not realize the value and economy of good 
and abundant food, and there were times in this unit when 
the staff might have been better fed. Later on it was impos- 
sible to get sufficient supplies, but in France in 1915 there 
was no lack of food. Our administration, in a praiseworthy 
effort to be economical, erred in this way, but happily the 
patients never suffered, and always had abundance cooked 
in the style they liked and to which they were accustomed. 

The hospital tents were pitched symmetrically on the 
lawns, and were arranged in a medical and surgical division. 
They were of the large English marquee pattern with 
double roof, and were very large and light; they were very 
suitable for France, though they were not at all the type 
of tent for rough wintry weather, as we soon learnt by 
experience. Nobody, however, knew much about cam- 
paigning in those days, and though many lessons must 
have been learnt in previous wars, the information did not 
seem to be available, or if available was not sought. We saw 
many examples of this, not only in our own administration, 
but in that of the French and British Armies. 

In that wonderful warm summer in Champagne these 
tents were ideal, and they made spacious wards, for their 
roofs were high. The walls of the tents could be rolled 
back, and if it was very hot, only the roof was retained, 
and the patients were quite in the open air. These conditions 
were ideal, not only for lung trouble and various medical 
ailments, but also in surgical cases: wounds are much less 
apt to go septic and healing processes are hastened where 
there is abundant air and sunlight. 
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Dr. Louise Mcllroy, the surgical head of the unit, 
was an Irishwoman, who had already had a distinguished 
career as a gynecologist and obstetrician. She had a 
charming low voice with a touch of a soft brogue, a beautiful 
face, expressive “‘Irish’’ grey eyes, dark hair, with just a 
sprinkling of grey at the temples. To these and other 
attractions she added a ready wit and great natural charm. 

The salle d’opérations which she arranged in the orangerie 
was a sight which all the French visitors loved; it was 
composed almost entirely of glass, and made a wonderfully 
light operating-room. The sterilizing plant and all the 
furniture of the theatre was well arranged to pack into 
the least possible space, and yet was complete in every 
detail. 

Dr. Laura Sandeman was the head of the medical side, 
and had about her the appearance of the pioneer woman 
doctor. She was tall and “straight as a rash,” with a clean- 
cut strong face and abundant iron-grey hair which was 
brushed back and braided. The cut of her severe coat and 
skirt, the well-starched collar and mannish tie, reminiscent 
of a former generation, were just right for her, and gave her 
an old-world air that was dignified and pleasing. She was, I 
thought, somewhat hard and stern, but the moment she 
laughed her whole face lit up, and her dark brown eyes 
gave her more the look of a naughty schoolboy than of a 
sage woman doctor. 

Mrs. Harley, or Madame Ja Directrice, as all the French 
called her, was the most senior of us all, and our most 
picturesque member. She was really beautiful, with well- 
chiselled nose, pale-blue piercing eyes, and hair that looked 
neither grey nor fair. She was slight and graceful, and, 
as she adored anything militaire, was always attired in full 
uniform. She spent little on personal adornment, and wore 
an ancient hat with a tattered red veil wrapped round it, 
but this only succeeded in making her even more picturesque. 
Many of the indulgences which she got for the unit were 
given to chére Madame 'Arley by the admiring senior 
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French officials. Much, no doubt, was done for us owing 
to the fact that Mrs. Harley was /a seur de Maréchal French, 
who was at that time in command of the British Army in 
France. 

Miss Edith Stoney was our scientist, and had charge of 
the radiography department, a most important factor in 
successful war surgery. She also arranged the electric 
lighting plant, and presided over her installation in the 
stables of the Chateau. She was one of those who added 
greatly to the efficiency of the unit, and was probably its 
most brilliant member. A mere wisp of a woman, she gave 
the impression of a reed that might snap in two when the 
wind blew; her ankles were the slimmest I have ever seen. 
With rubber overall, thick rubber gauntlet gloves, spectacles 
on the end of her nose, her fair hair streaked with grey 
gathered tightly up into a top-knot on the summit of her 
head, her whole mind centred on her work and her face 
as serious as a judge, she certainly looked a venerable 
scientist. Then she would speak in a clear young voice 
with perfect enunciation and the purest English, and look 
up with periwinkle-blue, child-like eyes, and you would 
wonder if you were talking to a vivacious girl of seventeen. 
Her physical endurance was marvellous, for she was really 
rather fragile; yet I have seen her carry huge loads, scramble 
up tent-ropes, and sit astride the ridge of the tents in the 
biting wind repairing electric lighting wires. I have seen her 
swim powerfully in a heavy sea, and work almost day and 
night and be none the worse. A curious thing is health—it 
seemed so often to be those who looked frail and small 
who were able to carry on without illness throughout the 
campaign, while the robust, muscular women in many 
cases lost their health and lives in the war. It was therefore an 
exceedingly difficult matter for the home Committee to 
choose suitable staff, and a fine upstanding open-air sports- 
woman often proved to be less fit for the hardships and 
climate than a girl who was to all appearances unfit for 
foreign service. Adaptation to the environment and ever- 
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changing conditions was probably what was most essential, 
and I have also found in my experience of working women 
that the womanly woman who takes a pride in her appearance 
is almost certain to be the one who 1s the hardest and most 
efficient worker. I think that women especially are apt to 
believe that the more masculine a woman looks, the stronger 
and more capable she is, and I used to share that opinion. 
Some years of war showed me, however, that this type soon 
went to pieces and could not stand the strain, whereas 
the little city-bred hospital sister who had never played a 
strenuous game in her life could carry on bravely and keep 
fit and cheerful. 

We saw something of the devastated areas in the valley 
of the Marne, and only then realized what the French 
civilian population had suffered. We saw whole villages 
razed to the ground and the countryside absolutely barren 
of vegetation—a dull brown waste, with here and there 
a little wooden cross, a black one for the enemy, a white 
one for a son of France. 

Sermaize-les-Bains was one of the saddest of the villages 
we saw, and practically nothing was left of it but the 
fountain, which was quite unharmed and was playing 
merrily, throwing up a clear little water-spout in the midst 
of all the desolation. The greater part of the population 
were living in cellars or in little shanties set up by the 
Society of Quakers, who were doing much good work in 
the restoration of the villages, and were also occupied with 
educational work among the children. The people, old and 
young, emerged from the cellars to gaze at us, and we heard 
touching tales of suffering from some of them. The children 
seemed happy enough and were having jolly games of 
hide-and-seek, clambering among the ruins, here and there 
a solitary mantelpiece, a gable, or a chimney, enticing them 
to test their climbing powers. A coiffeur had set up a little 
wooden hut among the ruins, and his red and white pole 
and dangling tin plate proclaimed his profession; all day 
long, no doubt, he happily snipped and brushed while 
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he chattered as volubly as he did to us. Another little 
shanty was the village café, and two tables and a few old 
chairs stood disconsolately outside with Madame in charge, 
since /e patron was at the front. 

Café and coiffeur—they were the only signs of renais- 
sance that I saw. 

About the beginning of September there were rumours 
that we were not to stay in Troyes for the winter, and that 
we might be sent to Bizerta to look after the wounded 
from the Dardanelles, and would return to Troyes the 
following summer. Then what to us seemed most unlikely 
rumours filtered through, that we were to be sent to Rhode 
Island or Alexandretta, as the French specially needed us 
there, since we were a mobile tent hospital. Work went on, 
however, steadily till September 13th, when we were 
ordered to evacuate the hospital at once, pack up, and await 
orders. Dr. McIlroy and her senior surgical assistant left 
at once for Scotland to make arrangements with the Com- 
mittee, and I went off on forty-eight hours’ leave to see my 
brother Hamish. He had said in a letter written from the 
trenches beyond Albert a few days before: ““Do come up 
and see me. I can’t get to see you, that’s one thing sure, 
but I’m sure you'll get up to see me if you want to.” I did 
want to see him, for though we often quarrelled, and would 
probably do so again when we met, we were very much 
devoted to each other. 

A piece of soap, a pocket-comb and a tooth-brush, carried 
in my tunic pocket, was all my luggage, though I did 
dash into Perrin’s in the Avenue de ]’Opéra between trains 
and bought a good pair of gloves, so as to look as presentable 
as possible. I also had time to see the Japanese Hospital 
in the Astoria Hotel, Champs Elysées. The beds ranged 
round the walls looked strange in those sugary pink and 
gold salons. Diminutive white-uniformed Japanese nurses, 
with queer little white-peaked caps, and little bespectacled 
and wizened Japanese doctors, hurried around working 


strenuously and efficiently. They all looked like the little 
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Japanese dolls I’d gazed at when a child through the 
glass doors of my great-grandmother’s corner cupboard, 
and now here they were, and they could speak and smile 
and work. 

A few hours after leaving Troyes I arrived at Amiens, 
and here were my own countrymen again—khaki every- 
where, and kindly military police at the station helped me 
by detailing a young orderly to look after me. To everything 
I said he replied, ‘Yes, surr, 1 mean mum,” or more often, 
“umpha,” or “uh ha,” in various tones, which I as a fellow- 
countryman .could well interpret. Just after leaving the 
station, I met the late Mr. Alexis Thomson (Professor of 
Clinical Surgery at Edinburgh University), hailed him, and 
asked if he could help me. He said he would be delighted, 
but that even if I wanted to see a dying husband I’d not 
manage it, so what chance of seeing a hefty brother? All 
seemed very easy, however, for my guide and I got to 
the right official in the end, and he nonchalantly lifted a 
telephone, said a few words, and Hamish appeared straight 
from the trenches that evening, amazed to find that he had 
got twenty-four hours’ leave. We went to the Hétel du Rhin 
and enjoyed our dinner and the beds with cool white linen, 
but the handsome bath—dreadful tragedy !—was not work- 
ing. There was delicious coffee next morning, and the tired 
baby officer who sat opposite us had to be nudged all the 
time to keep him awake, poor child! We went together to 
Amiens Cathedral, which was sandbagged carefully outside, 
though not enough to extinguish its gargoyles and chiméres, 
and here again were the crowds of worshippers. 

Then more meals and talk of everything on earth but 
the war, always skating on the surface of things till, just 
as we said good-bye, the ice broke, but already the train 
was pulling out and we were saved. Hamish turned his 
face towards the trenches and I to Troyes. 

On September 23rd we had orders to set up the hospital 
again at once, as 200 wounded were coming straight from 
a big advance on the Champagne front. Every woman in 
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the unit became a labourer, unpacking, hauling, lifting, 
tent-pegping, tightening and slackening tent-ropes and 
unpacking dressings. We were ready for them when they 
came, and the operating-theatre was kept busy, especially 
as the surgeon-in-chief and her assistant were away. We 
were in the thick of work for twelve days. 

Our system of taking the patients’ personal treasures on 
their admission, listing them and looking after them care- 
fully, did not at all appeal to the poi/u. He preferred to 
guard his possessions himself, and smuggled them into 
his bed or locker, for this is what is done in all the French 
hospitals. The poor men thought at first that they were 
being plundered; one little patient, though gravely wounded, 
held in his hands a belt, a cap, an electric torch, a revolver, 
and a cigarette-case, which he had taken from a German 
officer he had killed, and whimpered when the sister sought 
to move the precious things. How they clung to their 
crumpled, dusty postcards, their family photographs, little 
pocket-combs, the inevitable pocket-mirrors, and the shoddy 
puttees of which they were inordinately proud. 


Extracts from Home Letters. 

September 30, 1915.—We had a very impressive service to-day 
for a young soldier, one of our wounded who died here. It was fully 
military, but the people who followed the coffin were mostly women 
and children, each carrying flowers, some elaborate bouquets and 
some just a handful of wild flowers, one or two carrying those 
unlovely bead wreaths, which for sheer incongruity almost equal 
our hideous glass-covered rounds of china flowers. Few of them 
knew the lad, for he was a stranger in these parts, but the Troyes 
people, who had themselves lost sons in the war, found a solace in 
attending the funerals of other soldiers. Did they not identify the 
soldier they were so honouring with their own boy and with every 
son of France? But this is too depressing for you, I am an ass .. . 
but of course few die in our hospital, they nearly all get well! 

October 2, 1915.—Many “Bosche” prisoners have been taken 
and more wounded are arriving and we are awfully busy. It is bitterly 
cold . . . mind you knit plenty of warm woollies for the soldiers. 
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October 4, 1915.—Orders to evacuate the hospital at once came 
through this morning. We have already begun to pack up, and we 
are going with the French Expeditionary Force somewhere in the 
Near Fast. 


For the next few days there was strenuous packing; 
everybody was working rather sadly, for this was the striking 
of our first camp: and where would we pitch it next? 
Many of the unit were going home at the end of their six 
months’ contract, and a few were returning on account of 
their being too youthful or not strong enough to continue 
a hard, tent life. Some, like Dr. Sandeman, reluctantly 
had to retrace their steps to England, as they could no 
longer be spared from their work at home. Our hospital 
was now to specialize in surgery, and there was to be only 
one medical head of the unit, Dr. Louise McIlroy, who 
would henceforth direct the hospital and be its commanding 
officer. The only other doctor of the old staff who was 
going East besides myself was Honoria Keer. ‘‘Keer’’ 
was a strange mass of contradictions: serious, reserved, and 
with very correct old-world manners; she was at the same 
time a regular gamin, whose sly wit was a constant joy. 

And so the packing went on, and by October 12th all 
was finished and we were sleeping on straw mattresses on 
the floor, ready for marching orders. The weather was lovely 
these last days, the sky clear blue, and there was a delightful 
nip of frost in the air; the trees were rapidly turning, 
and their brilliant yellows and oranges showed up against 
the dark, unchanging pines, and in the autumn sun it all 
looked very lovely. We were loth to leave our pleasant home 
for an unknown destination. 

We had not long to wait, for that evening we had orders 
to be off the following day, October 13th; we, however, 
heard little of what was to be our journey’s end or aim, but 
I think General de Torcy knew almost as little as we did 
about it. We were part of the French Army, and had learnt 
already that we must go where we were sent and do the 
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work that was needed, and thus only could we be of any use 
in the great organization to which we belonged. That is one 
of the reasons why the Scottish Women’s Hospitals were 
successful and were able to take such a great part in the war. 
The medical women in charge of the units could give 
orders and they could likewise take them, without question 
and delay, and they knew that they would always have the 
home Committee behind them to stand by and to see them 
through. 


CHAPTER III 
TO AN UNKNOWN DESTINATION 


Late on the sunny afternoon of October 13, 1915, we 
filed through the large gate of our hospital for the last 
time . . . a band of grey women, some of them looking 
back rather wistfully at what had been the busy hospital 

. now merely so many areas of bare ground or bleached 
grass symmetrically patterned where the white tents had 
housed many a malade and dblessé. There are few things 
more desolate than the remains of a camp, and as some of us 
stood there the yellow autumn sun filtered through the 
somber pines and showed up clearly each little trench and 
pathway. We thought of the happy, busy hours we had 
spent, all working together like members of a large family. 
That the hospital should run so smoothly, and that the 
sisters, many of whom had never before worked with 
women doctors, should be so loyal and enthusiastic about 
the staff, had surprised and delighted not a few of us. 

The moment we were through the gates I think most of 
the unit looked no longer back but forward to the unknown 
destination and the work that lay before them. The spirit of 
adventure, the quest for the unseen and unknown, which 
is present in all healthy young people, beckoned to us, 
and as we tramped along the dusty white road to the old 
town of Troyes, few of us gave another thought to our 
first camp. 

General de Torcy and Dr. Perrin, our Médicin Inspecteur, 
came to say farewell to us, and paid charming compliments 
to the commanding officer of the hospital, and through her 
to the unit and to the Committee in Edinburgh, on the 
work that had been done in Troyes. How the French shine 
at making these graceful compliments! Not only the educated 
people but the most illiterate little soldier can do it so 
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easily. I am afraid the effect on the average Britisher is 
paralysing, and generally leaves him feeling silly and gauche, 
and acutely aware that he has not enough smiles or pretty 
phrases with which to reply. 

About 10 p.m. our conductor, with much tooting of that 
comical toy horn, which has in its note something very 
reminiscent of the days of one’s childhood, signalled the 
start of our journey, and we settled down for the night. 

We expected to reach Marseilles some time during the 
forenoon of October 15th, but were awakened with much 
bumping and shouting at 4.30 a.m., and the word was passed 
round that we had arrived at Marseilles, and that a large 
deputation, headed by the Marquis de Beauvoir, was waiting 
to receive us. Many were still attired in pyjamas, and with 
much haste we bundled into our clothes, and, scraping 
our few possessions together, emerged just in time to see 
Mrs. Harley having her hand (which she afterwards told 
us was very grimy) kissed by a tall upright man in khaki. 
He was accompanied by about a dozen very smart young 
French officers, looking very chic with their pale blue 
uniforms, red velvet and gold facings, and boots of every 
conceivable shade, some of them already wearing the 
Croix de Guerre or the Médaille Miktaire. 

The Marquis de Beauvoir explained that General de 
Torcy had told him we were coming, and that while we 
were awaiting our ship at Marseilles he was to be responsible 
for our welfare. He was chief liaison officer with the British 
in Marseilles, and, as we saw later, he took his work very 
seriously; although seventy-three years of age, he was doing 
strenuous work for his country and never seemed to be 
at rest. 

Tramcars were waiting for us, and accompanied by the 
Marquis and all his glittering staff, we arrived at the Hétel 
Regina, where we were billeted during the five days we 
remained in Marseilles. Within a few minutes we were 
occupying every vacant bath in the hotel, and then, after 
admiring our handsome rose-pink and white bedrooms, 
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we strolled out with now shining morning faces into the 
sunny streets. 

Everybody showered kindness upon us because we were 
Scottish women, and also, apparently, because it was pretty 
certain that we were going to Salonika. “You will surely 
never be sent there.” ‘What on earth are you going there 
for?’’ ‘‘What is going to happen there?”’ said all the world, 
for so far there was no official announcement that an 
expeditionary force would be sent there. We were all, 
however, delightfully vague about Salonika, and it was to 
us, and indeed to the army officials, scarcely more than a 
name. Nobody knew the answers to the questions we put 
about climate, roads, or general conditions, but the intelli- 
gence department said with conviction: ‘‘We understand 
the climate is perfect; as to roads, we know nothing about 
them.” 

We saw several French hospitals, and though the 
buildings were old and not up to our standard, they were 
efficient, and the medical and surgical work was very 
excellent. Most of the nursing was done by religious orders, 
and if not always very scientific, was certainly devoted and 
careful. 

There were many patients in these hospitals, young 
fellows, some terribly wounded, many of them blind, and 
many with severe head wounds. One of the most tragic 
sights we saw was a young soldier who had lost both his 
legs at the hip and one arm at the shoulder. He had been 
shot through the head and was stone blind. His fiancée 
was with him and his old mother and father, simple peasants, 
who had come to be present at his wedding which was to 
take place in a few days’ time. Poor young things, the girl 
with sad tender eyes, and her arm round this little helpless 
form that had given so much for his country! Shall men 
like these be forgotten? Is it possible that so soon we are 
neglecting them? Can we ever do enough for the men who 
fought in the trenches and purchased our freedom for us? 
As I write these lines I realize that even those such as I, 
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who saw something of war, have begun to forget the debt 
we owe to the fighting-men. 

It was on the lovely sunny afternoon of October 20th 
that we and all our equipment and cars embarked on the 
Messageries Maritimes steamer Mossoul. The Marquis de 
Beauvoir and his wife were there to see us off. They were 
a picturesque couple; he a tall, spare, handsome old man in 
a very modern khaki uniform, she, at first glance, looking a 
mere girl. Her dainty white linen robe dinfirmiére, long 
blue cloak and white floppy baby hat were charming, and 
her blue, short-sighted eyes gave her such a quaint 
inquiring air that I found it hard to believe that she was 
in her seventy-second year. 

The talk was all of the Dardanelles and of the latest news, 
and, as Sir Ian Hamilton was due to arrive that afternoon 
from the Dardanelles on his way to England, there was 
much excitement among the troops. We now officially 
formed part of the Corps Expéditionnatre d’ Orient which 
was being sent by France to Salonika, but we had no idea 
at that time that a British Expeditionary Force was also 
to be sent there. 


From Diary, October 21, 1915. 


On Board the Mossoul_—At 6 a.m. to the minute the floating pier 
was swung back, and we headed out of Marseilles ina misty grey .. . 
past the Cathedral, past Notre-Dame de la Garde, its shining golden 
figure glinting in the rising sun, past the Indian camps— Marseilles 
gradually fading away in the mist, until I saw nought but two little 
lighthouses, for all the world like two little old men standing up in 
the water dressed in horizontally-striped black and white bathing-suits, 
and waving a last “good-bye” to us. Ship very crowded, very low in 
the water, and very slow and steady, so that it hardly seems to move 
at all. Our equipment is safely stacked below, and Miss Percival, 
our Baggage- Master-in-Chief, tells us that there is much ammunition 
in the hold, and that between the flour-bags rifles and mitrailleuses 
are stacked. Every cabin full to overflowing, people sleeping in all 
the passages. Mrs. Doughty Wylie and her seven nurses crowded 
with many others in the steerage. She is a wraith of a woman, petite, 
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hungry-looking, pale, energetic, and, I should think, very capable. 
Her husband was killed a short time ago in the Dardanelles, and she 
is on her way to equip and run a hospital on one of the A®gean 
Islands. Many decided to sleep on deck last night in sleeping-bags 
and found it rather unyielding. Dark forms surreptitiously crept in 
and humped out cushions from the smoking-room. 

October 22, 1915.— Mediterranean Sea. Passed through the Straits 
of Bonifacio at 6.30 a.m. We were very sternly reprimanded by the 
steward, and had to replace the smoking-room cushions on which we 
had spent such a comfortable night; we shall sleep on our hospital 
stretchers to-night. Lovely weather and the boat almost too steady. 
The coast of Sardinia and Corsica looked grand and rugged. Three 
khaki-clad women on board, all have been out in Serbia before and 
have told us much of what happened in those early months of 1915. 
All have short hair, which is the envy of our unit, all of whom are 
still unshorn. One of them is dark, tall and slim, with great tragic 
brown eyes and a lovely face. The second has a great shock of hair 
like Struwelpeter, prominent, china-blue eyes, a wonderful carriage 
and much assurance. The third, who is called “the child” by the 
other two, has a beautiful head and profile, but is curiously dis- 
connected in every way, all loose ends, coming undone everywhere. 
They are Lady Muriel Herbert, Miss Linden and Dolly Miles, 
who have been connected with the Paget and Wimborne Hospitals 
in Serbia. All day the French soldiers have been singing their songs, 
each with dozens of verses, and I tried to collect some people to sing 
to them, but it always seems to be hopeless getting Britons together 
to sing in chorus. ““We don’t know the words,” or “we don’t know 
the tune,” or “we are too shy,” or “we can’t sing a note,” and so 
on, and we made rather a poor performance. “Tipperary,” with 
which I am already nauseated, was the only one which seemed to 
go with any life. 

October 23, 1915.— Mediterranean still calm; beautifully warm 
and the moonlight wonderful. The moving ship, the warm air, and 
the clear brilliant moon, reflected from across the sea to our ship, 
made one feel one wanted to dive over the side to swim up that 
lovely bright pathway. Flora Sandes on board . . . she has been out 
in Serbia before as a Red Cross nurse, and has been home after 
typhus to collect money for the Serbs. A tall handsome woman with 

short grey hair and a faultless khaki coat and skirt. The ship doesn’t 
seem to move at all—it is almost uncanny. 
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October 25, 1915.—Opened my eyes in the harbour of Valetta. 
Went off with Miss Laird to the Blue Sisters Hospital to see her 
brother, who has just arrived from the Dardanelles, but fortunately 
is not seriously ill now. Met Sister Frances, such a jolly Irish “Blue 
Sister,” who looked charming in her pale blue veil, and I took to her 
at sight. She seemed to reciprocate, for before I knew where I was 
she had jumped me up in the air (I am not very big), kissed me 
loudly, gurgled ‘‘Acushla Machree!’’ and set me down again. The 
ward screamed with laughter and I felt rather a fool. Took the 
ferry-boat to Cotonera to see Dr. Hamilton Marr. He lives in a 
kitchen in the hospital, but seems very comfortable and cheery. 
We got back to the ship and found it in uproar, and searchers all 
over the place. Two Maltese women searched the womenfolk, and 
a great farce it was. There were these giggling little Maltese playing 
with our buttons and strings, not a word of English or any other 
known tongue could they speak. Drs. McIlroy, Keer and I were 
searched together, but instead of searching, and amidst screams of 
delight from the Maltese, we dressed ourselves up in their black 
dresses and bonnets for our own amusement. It appears that very 
important plans and documents had been stolen from a battleship, 
therefore the search. I shouldn’t think they ever found them. 
Transport alongside us with 4,000 British soldiers on board. ‘They 
were not allowed off. Poor boys! 

October 26, 1915.—Mediterranean Sea. Sailed at 6.30 a.m., and 
were accompanied for some way by a cruiser and all the way by a 
destroyer. Many of us slept on deck. Great excitement all night, 
much running about and shouting. We were said to be chased by 
a submarine, but we all lay still, feeling quite secure. Pitch darkness 
all over the ship. 

October 27, 1915.—A terrific storm arose early in the morning. 
The wind was warm, and it is said to be the Sirocco. The usual lot 
of us slept out, Flora Sandes, Mrs. Campbell, Olive Kelso King, 
and many others. Submarine chase all night, nearly all the ship dead 
sick. Only four of us appeared at meals and ate fabulous lunches and 
dinners, for the cook concentrated on us. Very windy but glorious: 
the breakers were high and came right over the ship. They were 
deep blue, and on the crests where the sun shone through they were 
quite transparent and so lovely. Storm still raging at 10 p.m. Grand. 

October 30, 1915.—Arrived at the Pirzus. The town looked 
so modern with its great wide steets and fine new buildings. . . 
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so unlike the Athens I had pictured. We had no guide-book, and 
simply asked the way to places familiar from childhood in pictures and 
museum models. So off we went, first to the Stadium, and to our 
intense surprise it was modern: a gigantic place glaringly new and 
with not even a scratch to relieve its dead plain lines. . . . Then 
through the lovely public gardens and on through the Arch of Hadrian 
to the Temple of Olympus Zeus, whose graceful columns delighted 
us, and then—the view of the Acropolis, that commanding hill 
crowned with the Parthenon silhouetted against the wonderful blue 
sky, a sight so utterly majestic and sublime that it touched one to 
the core. We tore along towards it by what looked the nearest track, 
as if afraid it would vanish before we got there. Soon we were 
wandering among the ruins and gazing silently at the Parthenon, so 
wonderfully simple, so devoid of ornamentation, yet so grand. So 
litle remains of the Acropolis, but that little, exquisite . . . its 
treasures scattered all over the earth and the ‘“‘Elgin Marbles’ in 
Bloomsbury ! 

What delighted me most was the gleaming-white little Theatre 
of Dionysos. ‘There one seemed to come down to earth, and at once 
could imagine the plays, and the rows of stalls peopled with princes, 
priests and the populace; there was a human appeal about it which 
bridged across the years. Socrates sat in one of those stalls, and here 
in this arena plays of Euripides and Aristophanes were acted. The 
flowers and mosses seemed at home there too, and grew in charming 
tufts in the cracks of marble. 

We sat outside a little inn near by and ate bread, goat’s milk, 
cheese and quince jam, while we fed the dogs, cats and hens which 
swarmed around us, and lamented our gross ignorance about ancient 
Greece. A bevy of us repaired to the town baths, and expected to 
walk down into some kind of an ancient marble well, but instead 
were led to an absolutely English bathroom; but, at any rate, the soap 
I got was part of ancient Greece, I’m sure, queer olive-green stuff 
and as hard as granite. 

October 31, 1915.—Sailed from the Pirzus at 1.10 p.m. to-day, 
Lady Muriel brought news from the Serbian Minister that things 
were very bad in Serbia, and that it was feared that Lady Ralph 
Paget and her hospital at Uskub have been captured by the Bulgars. 

November 1, 1915.—Arrived in Mudros Bay about 10 a.m. 
Went ashore and saw many English, French and Australian camps 
all round the bay. Turkish prisoners and everybody working, and 
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as busy as can be building; not a scrap of green anywhere, and not 
a drop of water at all. Some of the people who travelled in the ship 
with us are engineers, and have come to sink wells as quickly as 
possible, but at present all the water comes in barrels from Alexandria 
in Egypt. What a fearful sight it was, black with flies and the sun 
blazing overhead; it is extremely hot for November, everything is 
burnt up, and wounded and seriously ill men, mainly with dysentery, 
are pouring in from the Dardanelles . . . gaunt pale wrecks of men, 
and the death-rate is very high . . . flies, flies everywhere. Nursing 
sisters are to arrive shortly, but at present there are none, and the 
whole thing is a tragedy. The men have no comfort, and the water 
question is more difficult than could be imagined. In the afternoon 
we went over on a pinnace to the Mauretania, that mammoth ship 
which is fitted up “regardless,” and lying idle with twenty doctors 
and eighty nurses on board in the bay twiddling their thumbs. 
They are all longing to work on the island, but they are not allowed 
off the ship. I am sure there are some very good reasons for it, but it 
seems to us truly terrible. Battleships Lord Nelson and Agamemnon, 
also Lord Brassey’s Sunbeam and many other ships in the bay. 

November 2, 1915.—Sailed at 12 noon. Great excitement all the 
way, and much running up and down, for submarines are on the 
prowl. Heard the sad news at Mudros that the A/arquette had been 
torpedoed outside Salonika Bay, and that several New Zealand sisters 
had been drowned. 


CHAPTER IV 


GHEVGELI AND THE RETREAT FROM 
SERBIA 


Tue Mossoul steamed along in her slow stately way, and 
we reached Salonika at 8 a.m. on November 3, 1915. 
Many of us had been up for hours, and as we entered the 
mouth of the enormous harbour at Grande Karabourou the 
misty grey was gradually turning to the luminous pink of 
dawn. How lovely it all looked! A thin billow of translucent 
mist hung across the town, and above it arose many slender 
white columns. These I recognized as the minarets which 
I had previously known only in the magic pages of the 
Arabian Nights and Omar Khayy4m, and they made me 
realize that this was really a Turkish town and had belonged 
to Greece only since 1912. Above the veil of mist were a 
long rambling fort and walls extending round the town of 
Salonika, now veiling its features in true Eastern fashion as a 
Turkish lady does with her yashmak. Soon the sun flashed 
out, and we saw a mass of little houses clambering up a 
steep hill from the wide sweep of the harbour to the 
fort at the summit. The houses were all the colours of 
the rainbow, pinks, blues and yellows predominating, 
and they made a joyful maze of colour, showing up in 
relief the white minaret$ with their accompanying dark 
cypress-trees. 

We were all eager to explore this alluring-looking town, 
and presently were able to put off in one of the gaily 
painted boats that came alongside. The owners of these 
boats, shouting with raucous voices, each gesticulating 
with hands, shoulders, eyes and heads, invited us to come 
aboard; in fact, they almost fought for passengers, and, 
each pushing in front of the other, tried to be the first to 


reach the gangway. 
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A little boat put us off at the landing-stage at the bottom 
of Venizelos Street, the narrow principal artery which 
leads through the centre of the town and the bazaar, 
gradually narrowing as it ascends. This street and the wide 
embankment which follows the edge of the bay and sweeps 
right along to the White Tower at the end of the walled 
part of the town were crowded with a chattering, noisy 
stream of soldiers. They were dressed in uniforms very 
similar to those of our English Tommies, and we were 
told that they were part of the Greek army which was in 
process of mobilization. The town was crammed with these 
soldiers, gesticulating, pushing, elbowing and talking in 
highly pitched voices while they pressed forward along 
the streets. They had with them droves of donkeys, mules 
and little mountain ponies, all of them heavily laden with 
packs at each side, and these, as their drivers hurried them 
along the roads, scattered the people right and left. Their 
transport was not quite all pack, for here and there was a 
slow-moving bullock-wagon in the midst of the hurrying 
crowds, the great horns of the animals getting seriously 
in the way of the traffic. Now and again one saw old broken- 
down victorias driven by Turks complete with red fez and 
bright cummerbund, and they shouted and lashed at their 
mangy horses when they were not shouting at the crowds to 
make way for them. These vehicles were usually filled 
to overflowing with many and various types of Salonicians, 
some of them in native dress, and some of them in more or 
less fashionable European clothes. There was no motor 
trafic whatever, and it is no wonder that this was so for the 
roads at that time were hardly fit for anything but bullock- 
carts. The automobiles which arrived with the English 
and French Expeditionary Forces in 1915 were the first 
motor vehicles that Macedonia had ever seen, and the 
natives stared at them in wonder and fled from them 
terrified. 
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Extract from my Diary of November 5, 1915. 

Raining hard . . . still on the AMossoul. It is said that we are 
going up to the Serbian frontier about fifty miles from here, also 
that cars will not be able to go there; everybody is delightfully vague 
about it, including the French G.Q.G. There are said to be thirty 
thousand Turks in the Turkish quarter of Salonika. Such hovels and 
such beggars, but how picturesque they all are, even when in rags! 
Saw several British transports unloading. Poor souls! what a place to 
come to!—unfriendly Greeks, hostile ‘Turks, filth and smells of all 
descriptions! Everybody very excited about the Greek question. . . . 
Will the Greeks come into the war? When will they come in, and if 
they do, on which side? With us or against? . .. This evening I cut 
the hair of nearly all the unit . . . starting with my own, shearing 
it all off; then with that of Edith Harley, whose beautiful long hair 
I was loath to sacrifice. Then off came Sister Duff’s hair, then Sister 
Flora Mackenzie’s. The latter had only twopenny-worth of Nature’s 
crowning glory, but as I was half through she called out in her 
lovely highland voice: “‘Oh, my good hair, my good hair, please 
don’t cut it off!’? Many others were victims that night; one by one 
the nurses came up for “execution,” and soon I had many assistants 
merrily chopping the stray chunks of hair that stuck out comically 
here and there in quite the wrong places. 


Our destination was now definitely decided to be Ghevgel1, 
a frontier town of Serbia on the railway line up the Vardar 
Valley, some fifty miles due north of Salonika. Three French 
divisions had gone up to Krivolak and Strumnitza about 
a week earlier to help Serbia stem the onrushing tide of 
Austrians and Bulgarians who had already overrun the 
greater part of the country. A British division, the roth, 
composed of Irish troops under General Sir Bryan Mahon, 
went up at the same time as we did to Ghevgeli and on to 
Doiran to hold that part of the line. It seemed to us too late 
to help the Serbs, for we had heard that Uskub had already 
fallen. No doubt the Allies had some plan, though it was 
hard for us inexperienced campaigners to see of what use 
it all was at this late hour. 

We set out on the evening of November 7th for Dudular 
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Station, which was some way outside the town of Salonika, 
and there we sat on our haversacks by the siding until 
10.30 p.m. The men of the roth Division seemed very 
cheery, and regaled us with songs and the thick, sweet tea 
which British Tommies always seem able to produce at 
any time and anywhere. These men had come straight 
from the Dardanelles, where they had had a very hard and 
hot summer, and were attired just as they had been when 
shipped off the Peninsular, in cotton shirts and shorts, and 
with no warm clothing whatever. Our sisters, too, were in 
cotton dresses, and, although at Marseilles we had been told 
that the climate of Salonika was perfect, we had all felt the 
afternoons uncomfortably hot and the evenings uncom- 
fortably cold, and wondered what it would be like further 
north. 

We packed into the dirty compartments with their broken 
window-panes and hard seats, but by then we were beginning 
to be pretty useful campaigners, so we stuffed the windows 
with newspapers, made ourselves as comfortable as possible, 
and soon heads were nodding. At 2.30 a.m. we arrived 
with a bump at Ghevgeli, our destination. It was pitch dark, 
and there was nowhere for us to go, so we were ordered 
to remain in the train until daylight. We listened to shouts in 
unknown tongues, engines screeching and trucks bumping; 
horses neighed and champed, and there was much general 
excitement, and above it all an authoritative English voice 
rang out, “Loosen the limbers,” and we knew the roth 
Division were getting ready to start. As we left the train 
at dawn we saw them disappearing along the road to 
Doiran. 

We all repaired to a little mud-brick house just near the 
station and made coffee and ate the provisions we had with 
us, and very good they tasted, though we had been sitting 
on them all night. This house was a Kafana (café), and 
was just a single room with rough planks round the wall 
for seats, a few three-legged stools, a rough-hewn table or 
so, and a charcoal brazier on which to make Turkish 
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coffee. In these Kafanas all you can get is Turkish coffee 
and home-made vio (wine), and, of course, all the news. 
It was, however, long after this that I really understood 
and appreciated the Kafana, and saw in this one only the dirt 
and discomfort. 

Here again, as at Salonika, the whole town was in a 
tremendous state of excitement and disorganization. I call 
it town, but like nearly all other Balkan towns, it was really 
a small village, consisting of a long, straggling street, with 
low Turkish houses on either side. The women and children 
in the streets were mainly Turks, but there were also great 
numbers of Greek soldiers hurrying to and from the station, 
and Greek pack-mules were everywhere. There were many 
Serbian soldiers in the street, and very quaint we thought 
they looked. They wore brown, home-spun suits braided 
with black silk, opanke (sandals) of camel skin on their feet, 
laced up the leg with cords or leather, round sheepskin 
caps, and a rifle slung over the shoulder, and looked just 
as if they were going off to the hills to shoot game. These 
were the wonderful Serbian soldiers we Scottish women 
had all heard about, and certainly they were fine-looking 
men, bronzed, clear-eyed, tall, thin of flank, and with a 
long-stepping, free gait. How strange they looked marching 
in the ranks, all with stockings of bright colours, some with 
knitted tops of big red roses and yellow trees, some with 
pink roses and blue forget-me-nots. 

There was as yet little or no provision for the Serbian, 
English or French wounded in Ghevgeli, except for a 
hundred beds or so at the military barracks, where the 
conditions were appalling. By the light of thin, guttering 
candles the soldier orderlies tried to cope with the work. 
The patients, whether wounded or dysenteric, were huddled 
together on the floor on straw pallets, and there were neither 
instruments, equipment nor conveniences of any kind. 
The men lay in their clothing just as they had come in, 
and there was no attempt at washing or disinfection. What 
staggered us most was the absolute lack of anesthetics, and 
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there was much terrible suffering in consequence, which to 
us, accustomed though we were to witness human suffering, 
was quite unbearable. 

We slept the night of our arrival in Ghevgeli in the 
military caserne, most of us lying on the floor, but some 
having the luxury of camp-beds; the next morning we had 
to wash one after the other at the pump in the square, 
and soon curious little Turkish children, charming, ragged, 
black-eyed things, their nails and hair dyed bright red 
with henna, stood gazing curiously at us; I think their 
greatest wonder was that we should need so much washing 
when we already looked so clean. 

That same morning the unit started to get the hospital 
tents erected on a fine, level piece of ground attached to a 
quaint building near the station. This was a silkworm 
factory, and, with the exception of a large tobacco factory 
nearby, which had been a typhus hospital in the winter of 
1914, it was the only building of any size in the town. 
The natives had tobacco patches and cultivated mulberry- 
trees, so that, for that part of the world, it was a most 
important and busy town. Although it was large, there was 
little accommodation in the building, for it consisted of 
three very long open barns, one over the other, approached 
by central rickety, ladder-like stairs. The ground floor was 
practically all taken up by furnaces, but there were three 
spaces, and in those we lodged the X-ray plant, the laboratory 
and the dispensary respectively. The second floor was really 
a drying-room, and consisted of a series of wire frames piled 
with wicker baskets containing cocoons which, when the 
factory was in working order, were dried by the heat of 
the furnaces below. These were quickly cleared out and the 
hospital equipment methodically arranged in their place. 
Here there were a few spaces, and some of the members 
of the unit slept between bales of equipment. On this floor 
there was a narrow wooden balcony running right round 
the building, and here a few of us lived most of the time. 
The topmost floor was a long empty room, where some 
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thirty members of the unit slept. The windows were 
replaced by wooden shutters, which, when shut, excluded 
all light, and when open let the snow and wind blow in 
freely. The floor was lightly boarded over, with great 
gaps between the planks, so that the whole building was 
just one huge draught; it would have been almost impossible 
to warm it, and in any case all the heating apparatus that 
was available was needed for the hospital wards and the 
theatre. Although it could not be warmed, it was lit from 
top to bottom the very day of our arrival by Miss Stoney 
and her faithful Lister engine, for all day she had been 
scrambling about on the rafters like a sailor in the rigging, 
and finished her job at dusk. 

As there was neither room nor tent to spare, we had our 
meals in an open shed, and all the cooking was done on 
trench fires in the open by our heroic cooks. Janet Laird, 
her blue cotton dress swishing round her, snow falling 
and a hurricane blowing, calmly stirred the fine thick 
“bully and beans” with which she regaled our patients and 
ourselves. By her side Munro Kerr, likewise in blue cotton, 
her grey and tartan hat at a stylish angle, and a butler’s 
leather apron girded about her, ladled out cocoa to 
shivering but cheerful nurses. 

The wards were the large tents which we had brought 
from Troyes, and there was a tragic delay of a few days 
in getting them up, for the Greeks had stolen all the large 
tent-poles. We thus learnt a lesson which we never after- 
wards forgot: never under any circumstances must equip- 
ment be let out of sight for one moment in the Balkans. 
The French engineers quickly produced tall trees as 
substitutes, and the patients were comfortably installed in 
the tents which were well warmed by stoves. 

All was very soon in order, and although there were 
disquieting rumours, our Médecin Chef (Dr. McIlroy) and 
Madame la Directrice (Mrs. Harley) decided to go on 
improving the hospital, in the hope that the situation would 

improve and that the Serbs, with their newly arrived French 
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and English reinforcements, would be able to hold the line. 
Accordingly, kitchens and various out-houses were built, 
and the medical staff and nurses in their off-duty times 
built stone incinerators and helped to trench the tents 
and make paths, while others unpacked and arranged stores 
and equipment. 

The days slipped by, each one bringing fresh and more 
disquieting rumours, but the hospital continued to improve, 
and the Inspecteur Médical, M. \e Colonel Niclot, did his 
rounds as usual and refused to think at all of the future, 
although he knew very well how serious the situation was. 

He was a gay little man, the Jnspecteur, full of energy 
and work, and in the years that followed, when I saw 
him during summer and winter under stress and strain, 
he was always the same. He was a most birdlike person, 
small and almost stunted, and his deep-set, bright brown 
eyes blinked incessantly as his head bobbed this way and 
that, peering into everything and missing nothing. Some- 
times he literally twittered away sotto voce as he pirouetted 
about, from time to time emitting a surprisingly loud 
““Haw, haw, haw,” that seemed to come from his very boots. 
He was always immaculate in d/eu horizon, with red velvet 
facings and a little blue cape, the whole highly suggestive 
of fancy dress, and no matter what depth of mud he waded 
through, his boots emerged just as smilingly as he did. 

As we belonged to the Armée d’Orient, our patients 
were of course French, and many of them suffered from 
severe head wounds because there was no time to entrench 
the bare rocky hill country over which the fighting took 
place. The Senegalese complained much of the climate. 
“Y a froid,” “Y a pas bon,” they whimpered in their baby 
halting French. “Y @ mai,” as they hobbled in‘on frost-bitten 
feet, and a great number of these handsome, black men 
lost their limbs from gangrene in consequence. 

On November 15th Lady Muriel Herbert, Elia Linden 
and Dolly Miles arrived at Ghevgeli bringing bad news. 
They had been sent down from Monastir as this town was 
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being evacuated and the Serbians had reluctantly retired 
from the Babuna Pass back to Prilep. Flora Sandes had 
refused to be evacuated, but went up to Prilep and there 
joined the ambulance of the Second Army as a nurse. 
The three Englishwomen started the following day to 
work in the French evacuation hospital which had been 
arranged in some sheds and barns at the station, and which 
was overcrowded, very cold and dark, and lacking in 
equipment of every kind. They were quite untrained, but 
did excellent work, although their methods would have 
shocked, and indeed did shock, our English sisters; they, 
however, made up in intelligence and courage what they 
lacked in training. They were a curious sight as they passed 
our hospital each morning on their way to theirs, which was 
next door. Miss Linden, immaculate in French nurse’s 
uniform, with white robe and white veil, looked most 
professional. Lady Muriel wore the somewhat unusual 
garb of chamois-leather breeches, leather jerkin and apron. 
Dolly Miles was draped in a sort of overall with many 
jerseys piled one on the top of the other, and all buttoned 
up awry and gaping. 

Ghevgeli seemed to get more and more disorganized 
and crowded as the days went on; the Serbian inhabitants 
got restless and began to remove themselves and their 
belongings to Salonika, although it was a great wrench for 
many to leave their homes which were all they possessed 
in the world. The Macedonian native element was quite 
calm, and they did not seem to mind what happened, one 
way or the other; the shopkeepers made what money 
they could, knowing full well that they would make as 
much or more from our enemy, should he come. “Sve 
jedno” (it is all one) they said, rocking their heads from 
side to side as they sat cross-legged in their shops by a 
low charcoal brazier making their endless Turkish coffee. 
So accustomed are the Macedonians to wars and rumours 
of wars, that they take everything as it comes and make the 
most, or perhaps the least, of the day that is with them. 

4 
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People continued to pour into the town, families from 
higher up in Serbia in bullock-carts or on donkeys, 
carrying what they could with them; Serbian officials 
and soldiers appeared in great numbers, and food got 
scarcer and the roads more muddy and broken down with 
transport. The flagged walk which existed in the main 
street when we first came fell in here and there, and the 
French gave orders that we were to walk only in the middle 
of the road, so that we might not fall into the main drain 
which swirled down in a natural stream just below the 
flags. 

On December 2nd we had our first experience of the 
“Vardar.” Its breath was icy and cutting as it tore at hurricane 
speed down the valley of the Vardar River, past the French 
division at Demir Kapu and Krivolak, past the men of the 
toth Division on the Doiran front, past us at Ghevgeli, and 
on to Salonika, where the English and French troops were 
landing and where all was chaos and political uncertainty. 

Never shall I forget our first “Vardar,” and whenever men 
or women get together who were at that time in Macedonia 
or Serbia they invariably exchange shivering reminiscences. 
The French divisions, so largely composed of Senegalese, 
were hard hit, and great numbers had frost-bitten feet, hands, 
noses and ears, and many died at their posts from cold. 

The roth Irish Division, arrayed in khaki twill, were 
holding the line against practically fresh Austrian and 
Bulgarian troops, who were massed in overwhelming force 
against that one division of troops, already tired from their 
work in the Dardanelles. I cannot imagine why this division 
is from time to time adversely criticized and belittled for 
its conduct at this period. It must surely be clear to every- 
body that the only thing possible under the circumstances 
was to make an orderly retreat as soon as the retreat of the 
French Division had been covered. The task of the roth 
Division appeared to us to be a hopeless one from the 
first—a mere handful of men, sent at the last desperate 
moment when Serbia was all but lost. 
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The “Vardar” continued blowing for three days with, as it 
seemed to us, ever increasing fury, beating relentlessly on 
our tents, and giving those whose job it was to look after 
them anxious days and sleepless nights. Mercifully, none 
of the tents came down, but many were torn and damaged 
with the three days’ strain, and none were much good after- 
wards. All the time the wind blew it made a peculiar 
wailing sound, and one could feel it “go through the bones 
and out again,” as one of our orderlies put it. We felt we 
could begin to understand a little of what Polar explorers 
must suffer, for intense cold causes such real pain. Many 
of the patients and staff experienced for the first time 
that curious, involuntary crying caused by the cold, and 
were surprised at the tears coming to their eyes from time to 
time, although they might be perfectly happy and bright. 
The steaming soups and stews that the cooks produced for 
us became cold if left for a few moments, though they seldom 
were, as we were voraciously hungry all the time. The 
sisters and orderlies, their thin blue dresses flapping in the 
wind, were wonderful, and never complained, but worked 
incessantly, always thinking of their patients and lending 
a hand all round if necessary. 

I do not suppose that even sheepskins would have been 
any use in that wind, as there is an old Macedonian saying 
that the ‘“‘Vardar wind can blow through nine thicknesses 
of flannel.” The days were bad enough, but the nights 
seemed interminable, and the thirty of the staff who were 
in the top room, the wind soughing up through the floor 
and the sleet driving though the cracked shutters, did not 
get much sleep. One might as well have slept on the balcony, 
as indeed a few of us did, and it was no colder than in the 
building. Who has not been through it at some time or 
another during the war? Over and over all night long, 
trying to get the sleeping-bag arranged in such a way as 
to get warm, always hoping that the next turn will do it, 
but no; so over again the other side, and so on through 
the long and bitter night. The jackals kept up a continuous 
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hungry barking not far from the village, and seemed from 
their uncanny howls to be cursing the “‘Vardar’’ as much as 
we did. The patients seemed wonderfully comfortable 
in the tents, and once in bed, forgot all their hardships, 
and began to sing and to trim their beards and moustaches 
with the aid of the little pocket-combs and mirrors which 
they always guarded so zealously. 

On December 4th the order came that Ghevgeli was to 
be evacuated, and it was said that the French troops were 
falling back from Demir Kapu and Strumnitza, and that the 
Serbs, fighting to the last, were retreating to the west 
towards Albania. The roth Division were standing by, 
ready to retreat as soon as the French were safely down the 
line. We were all very much depressed at this news, for 
it meant that Serbia was now in the hands of the Germans, 
Austrians and Bulgarians, and for that winter, at least, 
nothing could be done to regain possession of it. We were 
all anxious, too, about the other units of the Scottish 
Women’s Hospital, and wondered what was happening 
to them, and whether they would have to remain in Serbia 
until she was freed, and how they would fare, should they 
be taken prisoners." 

We were sad at having to leave that lovely countryside — 
where we Scots felt so much at home. It is true that the 
village was Turkish, the natives Macedonian and the 
country Serbia, but the mountains were “the mist-covered 
mountains of home,” and we loved their ever-changing 
tints and the rolling mists. The swiftly rushing Vardar, too, 
was at this point very reminiscent of our Scottish rivers. 
We were told that the heavy iron bridge, not long erected, 
would have to be blown up in a few days’ time, and would 
shortly lie like the one by its side which had been blown 
up in the last Balkan war of 1912. \ 


t In the beginning of 1916 we heard that some of the units of the Scottish 
Women’s Hospital remained in Serbia and were taken prisoners, and were eventu- 
ally sent home through Austria; among them were Dr. Elsie Inglis, the founder of 
the S.W.H., Dr. Alice Hutchison, Dr. Hollway, the Hon. Evelina Haverfield 
and Vera Holme. Some of the S.W.H. members took part in the great retreat of 
the Serbian army through Albania. 
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Our patients had to be evacuated on much over-crowded 
trains not at all suitable for passengers, much less for 
stretcher cases and for those suffering from head wounds, 
many of whom had already been trephined. The hands 
that had busily unpacked such a short time ago had to 
repack, and, as all was to be ready in two days’ time, every- 
body set to with a will. All the lifting, packing and carrying 
was done by our women; great cases, bales of mattresses, 
tents and heavy apparatus of all kinds, were packed into 
the carts without the help of any soldiers, for none could 
possibly be spared. I especially remember Mrs. Orr Paterson 
and Mrs. Campbell, who filled me with admiration and envy 
as they shouldered heavy bales and tossed them about 
quite tirelessly. Some of our orderlies took the very bricks and 
iron bars from the kitchen which was in process of building 
so that nothing at all should be left for the Bulgars, and so 
that we should be able to start a fire at our next camp 
wherever it might be. We were now rapidly learning some- 
thing about camp life under war conditions! 


Quotation from Diary, December 6, 1915. 


In the evening when all was packed and ready we made a bonfire 
of the scraps about the camp and everything that we thought might 
be of use to the enemy, and sat round it sadly, our haversacks by 
our sides. 

The fire rose in spurts and lighted up the pensive faces, each 
thinking, no doubt, of Serbia, but also in their sad mood, of their 
own particular troubles and anxieties. Not one of us I think but had 
someone in the thick of it, in France, the Dardanelles, or on the 
high seas; and our thoughts turned to them or the anxious ones at 
home. We fitfully tried to sing in chorus, but it always tailed off 
woefully, and we never seemed to be able to get anything that suited; 
everything seemed so banal and stupid. Lady Muriel with smiling 
lips and big tragic eyes sang an idiotic parody of ‘“‘Coming thro’ the 
Rye’’ that never wavered; and made those of us who understood 
shiver as we watched her. After much teasing and coaxing, we at 
last got Sister Flora Mackenzie to sing; her sister Mary is further 

north in Serbia, and she is very anxious about her, and gone to-night 
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are her usual smiles and dimple. She seemed to me the embodiment 
of all the old women in the Highlands of Scotland as she sat there 
rocking herself to and fro to the soft Gaelic of “Eir a bhate no horo 
eili,”’ sung in true native fashion, without any light and shade, and 
in rhythm, as if rowing. We felt it to be entirely in tune with our 
own mood, and by the time its strains had died away we had orders 
from Headquarters to proceed to the station immediately. ... 
Mrs. Harley and Honoria Keer left two days ago to make arrange- 
ments at Salonika. . . . None of the people at the head of affairs 
seemed to know what is to happen or where the troops are to go. 
The situation is awkward, to say the least of it, and Greece has not 
yet come into the war, although her army is mobilized. King 
Constantine is said to be Germanophil, and there are all sorts of 
rumours that his wife, Queen Sophia (the Kaiser’s sister), is spying 
and intriguing. The French and British forces, when they retreat 
through Macedonia, will be in neutral Greek territory, which may 
at any minute become hostile, if the Greeks come in against us. . . . 
At 2 a.m, the whole unit packed themselves into a carriage and 
settled down on the few wooden seats or on the floor for the night; 
we arrived at Salonika at 9 a.m. 

December 7, 1915.—The unit slept at the station at Salonika 
all huddled into one of the tents used for evacuating the wounded. 
We had beds in the shape of bloodstained trestles with no space 
between them, many of them crawling with lice; it was very cold, 
and the night was punctuated with the screeching and bumping of 
trains outside and the coughs and shivers of the unit. We had to 
clear out at 6 a.m. to make room for French wounded just down 
from the line. . . . Pitiful to see these poor men with scanty 
covering coming into a place which was so filthy and had such a 
sickly stench of blood and dirt. 

December 8, 1915.—People are pouring into Salonika from all 
directions, soldiers and civilians, French, British and Serbian troops, 
Greeks, Turks, Macedonians and so on. Every hotel and house is 
crowded out. People are sleeping in the passageways and public 
rooms, and it is said that even the Chief of the French Service de 
Santé has already seven people sharing his bed! Mrs. Harley has had 
great difficulty in finding a site for the hospital and even accommo- 
dation for the unit. She has been given provisionally a piece of waste 
ground close to the sea next to a field where there are already some 
empty baraques which will eventually form a French hospital 
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(L’Hépital temporaire Numéro Quatre). There are houses around 
the site, for it is within the boundaries of the town . . . there are 
no sanitary arrangements of any sort, so we have started to make 
some, and the washing apparatus for to-night is limited to a little 
spout of water near the sea. Slept with Mrs. Harley in an empty 
baraque, and discovered it is very cold, also that I am lousy, and 
remember suddenly the trestles of yesterday. Get into a corner and 
hunt long and quietly with success, 

December 9, 1915.—Thirty of us slept in one daraque. Percival 
and Allan are tearing about arranging for the getting up of tents. 
New little green ridge-tents for the staff are going up at the far side 
of the ground beside a muddy road which leads to the sea. All of us 
are unpacking, carrying, counting, measuring, and_ incidentally 
learning that in a unit such as this one must lend a hand to whatever 
is going on. 

December 11, 1915.—Mrs. Harley and a few of us slept in the 
little green tents for the first time. What bliss to get a roof to oneself 
and at last an all-over wash instead of one in portions! Mrs. Harley 
is having a very hard time of it; hard to be doing all this at sixty- 
three years of age, but she is as plucky as they make them and does 
not think she is doing anything extraordinary. 

December 17, 1915.—Working hard at the hospital. . . . No 
soldiers can be spared to help us, so everything must be done by 
ourselves. A supply of drinking-water has been arranged for and a 
field-kitchen made. The sanitary arrangements that Mrs. Campbell 
and I have fixed up so securely are now found to be in the very 
middle of a “right of way,” and pigs and little herd-boys are curious. 
Mrs. Campbell, Kingie, Edith Harley and I sat in Mrs. Harley’s 
tent and roasted chestnuts over a charcoal brazier made from a petrol 
tin. . How luxurious and cosy it was, warming our stockinged 
feet at ‘the glow, our gum-boots caked in mud left politely outside, 
and, as we munched, we all contributed scraps of information we 
had picked up during the day. The Greeks are still neutral and 
evidently hovering on the brink; all the same, we are entrenching 
ourselves as hard as we can in their territory within, in some places, 
nine miles from Salonika. The enemy Consuls are still in the town, 
and spies are everywhere, so they must know all that is happening 
here and the actual strength of our troops, since they count them as 
they disembark at the quay| There are really not enough of our troops 
to stop the enemy charging down here, but to everybody’s wonder 
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they don’t come! Ships have been given orders that all is to be in 
readiness in case the Navy have to bombard the town, and if 
necessary we shall have to go. 

December 18, 1915.—Fifty-five Serbian soldiers arrived at the 
hospital to-day absolutely done. They were fearfully thin and gaunt, 
and staggered into hospital on foot with the déllet, “ La misere physto- 
logique,” which well described their condition. ‘They were part of the 
very small remnant of the Serbian Army that had come south; the 
main body, fighting to the last, had gone to the west, and crossed 
the Albanian mountains towards the Adriatic Sea. 

December 24, 1915.—Pegging on at the hospital, everyone 
making trenches and carrying things about. Some of us got together 
in the evening and practised carols to sing at the Princesse Marie 
(of Greece) Hospital over the way, and so “Good King Wenceslas” 
and other cheery carols rang out, true enough in tune, but the words 
an awful jumble . . . however, as all of our audience were French, 
no matter. We then marched over to Numéro Quatre next door 
and sang, and then went to a Christmas service they were holding 
in one of the baraques. They had rigged up an altar with flags 
spread on packing-cases, and had candles stuck in shell-cases. . . . 
The priest was a hospital orderly, and his tattered, muddy, blue 
trousers showed woefully below his spotless surplice . . . another 
poilu led the singing with his violin . . . the congregation sat 
perched on bales of different shapes and sizes or knelt on the muddy 
floor. 

December 30, 1915.—T wo air-raids to-day, morning and after- 
noon. . . . Guns were very busy in the bay and were sending 
shrapnel all over the place, which was much more dangerous than 
the enemy’s aeroplanes. The sisters, each with a tin wash-basin on 
her head, rushed out to see all that could be seen. An enormous 
bit of shrapnel whizzed past Mrs. Campbell’s head as she was in the 
process of lifting bales and buried itself with a thud in the side of the 
tent of old Colonel Danjou, the little A@édecen Chef next door, who 
came out and scolded her severely for making such a row. The 
Consuls of Bulgaria, Germany and Austria were arrested to-day 
after the first hostile air-raid. ‘There is said to be great danger of riots. 

December 31, 1915.—Busy day and very dirty. Had a good wash 
at night and went to roast chestnuts at Mother Harley’s, and so, sitting 
over a charcoal brazier in a little green canvas tent in Salonika, we 
silently saw the New Year in. 


CHAPTER V 
PREPARATIONS 


THouGu those first two months of 1916 were chaotic and 
the future policy so uncertain, everybody worked steadily in 
their respective spheres, and conditions improved while we 
awaited the expected Bulgarian advance upon Salonika. 

The area within the ‘‘Birdcage”’ line of fortifications was 
small, so that Salonika was crowded with the refugees and 
soldiers, and the bay with naval craft and with transports 
unloading troops and stores. The hospital ships were there, 
too, waiting to take off the sick and wounded. 

At this time practically all the French and British patients 
were sent off in the hospital ships, our men to Malta and 
the French to Marseilles, for the military hospitals were 
not yet organized, and, moreover, the whole situation was 
so nebulous. The hospital ships looked like fairy craft as 
they lay at anchor, and there were sometimes as many as 
fifteen of them in the bay at a time. They were painted 
snow white except for a band of emerald green and the 
bold red crosses on their sides and funnels; at night we 
used to look out on a sight even prettier than the tree-top 
scene in Peter Pan, for there the ships lay outlined with 
the bright green electric lights and bright red crosses 
twinkling and gleaming, reflected a thousand times over 
in the rippling water. These ships, both French and British, 
made excellent hospitals and were well staffed, although 
in a letter at the time I said:— 


These French ships are well enough but so dirty, and they smell 
horribly. . . . I suppose they do not spend the money on them that 
we do . . . it is the same with their hospitals, which are almost as 
efficient as ours in spite of being dirty and malodorous. 

A notable exception is the Charles Roux, which must be one of 
the most efficient that has ever existed. She is arranged for surgical 
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work, and her personnel is composed of some of the best medical 
men from Paris. She has just arrived from the Dardanelles, where 
she has already done good work. Dr. Hertzboyer is the efficient 
Médesin Chef, and Dr. de Martel is the specialist for head cases, and 
he had many interesting things to show us. He is a slim, handsome 
man with much charm, the son of “Gyp,” the woman novelist, and 
though not yet forty years of age has already lost his only son on the 
French front. The administration is in the capable hands of the 
world-famous couturier M. Worth, and we were surprised to hear 
that he is a fully fledged Doctor of Medicine. He runs his ship 
excellently, and, in addition, keeps patients and staff merry and bright 
with his cheerful good humour and high spirits. We often thought 
he must be horrified at our general get-up, our muddy high boots, 
ever-shortening skirts and shabby uniforms. I asked him what he 
thought of it one day, and he gravely replied: “I think a woman is 
well dressed when she is suitably dressed for the occasion, as you 


people are. : 


Besides our own hospital there was in these early days 
only one British hospital on shore, and that a New Zealand 
unit which had arrived in Salonika just before we passed 
through on our way up to Serbia. 


Quotation from my Diary, ‘fanuary 1916. 

Went to the New Zealand Hospital this afternoon. Got a lift 
on a lorry which ploughed through the most desolate-looking road 
I have yet seen, up to the axles in soft, slushy mud. . . . The staff 
are feeling down on their luck . . . they lost some of their sisters 
on the S.S. Marquette when she was torpedoed outside Salonika 
Bay. . . . They have had many difficulties to contend with here, 
and now that they are settled in nicely they are to be replaced in a 
few days by Number One Canadian Hospital. 


Early in January the British began to set up hospitals 
on a big scale, and among them were Numbers Four and 
Five Canadian Hospitals at Kalamaria, a high plateau of 
ground about half a mile beyond our camp and above the 
French Parc d’ Aviation, When we could find time we 
took a walk over there to inspect and to pick up tips for 
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our camp. The Canadians employed crowds of Greek 
labourers and spared no expense, and the hospitals were to 
be quite complete before the 35 doctors, 75 nurses, and 
200 orderlies, which formed the staff of each hospital, came 
in. The bathing, sanitary and cooking arrangements were 
excellent, and we could not help smiling when we thought 
of how we ourselves had made our hospital while it was 
already pretty well full of patients and with no help at all. 

We were still a bit primitive, and though our hospital 
was functioning, there were as yet no properly made paths, 
and we slithered about on wet days in the all-pervading 
mud which caked and adhered to everything. The theatre 
and adjoining X-ray plant were in the only wooden erection 
we so far had, and were so arranged that patients could be 
wheeled on the operating-table from one to the other. The 
laboratory was still in a tent, but the incubators were kept 
working, and autogenous vaccines, blood-cultures, typhoid 
agelutinations, and various examinations were satisfactorily 
made. Now that we have all got back to pre-war conditions 
and must have everything “just so,’’ I can hardly imagine 
how we managed it. We all learned, however, in war-time, 
especially in the Balkans, that everything could be well 
done with much less apparatus than we had previously 
thought necessary. 

Our sanitary arrangements, too, were improving, and 
many an anxious consultation we had about various systems 
with Professor Jeneau of the Sorbonne, who was X-ray 
expert of Numéro Quatre next door. For a Frenchman he 
had very enlightened views on sanitation, and he had all 
sorts of original schemes which theoretically were wonderful, 
but which did not seem to work as well in practice. It 
would be hard to find a quainter sight than he was in 
uniform: he bulged in all the wrong places and had 
spectacles on the tip of his nose, and, looking oddly over 
them, he would stand at the edge of one of his patent self- 
emptying fosses, making graphs on the subject, demon- 
strating the while in a little, high-pitched voice. 
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General Sarrail, who commanded the French troops, was 
in supreme command, while General Sir Bryan Mahon, 
who had been with the roth Division in Serbia, commanded 
the British contingent. 

I quote from a letter of January 23, 1916:— 


On every side people are talking of Sarrail and of what a mar- 
vellous leader he is, and how well he manages the difficult situation. 
“Cest un homme !? “Quel bel homme !” “Sarrail est magnifique,” one 
hears on the lips of every French officer and poilu. He certainly looks 
the part, and although sixty-three years of age, seems to radiate youth 
and energy. He is a tall, erect, handsome man, with snow-white hair 
and a flowing white moustache, pink cheeks almost like a child’s, 
and the bluest and most surprisingly young eyes I have ever seen. 
His uniform is most modest, plain khaki with nothing on it but the 
three small stars to show he is a General, and he does not wear a 
single decoration or even a ribbon. ‘To-day General Sir Bryan Mahon 
and his A.D.C., Captain Thelluson, called and had tea with us at 
our “board” (a tent floor-board) in the mess-room. I am still so foggy 
about uniforms that I took the A.D.C., who is important, confident 
and talkative, for the General, and the General, who is quiet and 
unassuming, for the A.D.C. 

General Sarrail and General Mahon are seen a great deal together, 
and it is, I hear, a veritable mutual admiration society; it is whispered, 
however, that General Sarrail always gets his own way! On all 
sides we echo the French strain, “‘C’est un homme, Sarrail est mag- 
nifique,” etc. 


At the end of January troops were still pouring into the 
“Birdcage,” but things were being better organized, and 
we were beginning to forget all about the Bulgars and 
their expected advance. 


Quotation from my Diary, February 1, 1916. 


At 3.30 a.m. I was conscious of a noise and a voice softly calling 
**Jock.”’ It was Mother Harley, and, as we stood together, our coats 
over our pyjamas, we watched thirty bombs or so drop. There was 
one terrific explosion and conflagration in the town, and, in our 
inexperience of air-raids, we did not know what was happening, and 
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thought that this must at last be the invasion of Salonika which we 
had so long expected. The Banque d’Athénes has been completely 
gutted . . . it is next door to the French G.Q.G., so they made 
a really good shot at Headquarters . . . no wonder the aim is good, 
for the town is a blaze of light and no attempt whatever is made to 
darken it, in fact it becomes brighter at nights as time goeson... 
and the bay with its transports, battleships, and above all hospital-ships, 
is like some gorgeous carnival. The British hospital-ship Egypt was 
struck as she lay in the bay, and Mrs. Harley’s elder daughter, 
Florence, a Queen Alexandra’s nurse, is on her . . . the bomb 
passed through the bathrooms, and the only casualty was a set of 
false teeth belonging to a very charming sister . . . they were 
reposing in a glass for the night when the accident happened. It was 
rather curious that this ship should be the one to be hit, as General 
MacPherson (whom everyone speaks of as Tiger MacPherson) told 
us that he would certainly not have any British Army sisters here 
until it was perfectly safe, and here is the first batch that he has sent 
for! We saw some of them to-day, their uniforms so reminiscent of 
Florence Nightingale with the little prim shoulder capes and stiff 
collars . . . but oh, how unpractical and uncomfortable they look, 
and a pretty sister looks, moreover, positively plain when so arrayed, 
anda plainone.. .? 


The roads of Salonika, with their broken paving and deep 
ruts, were bad enough, but outside the town they were fit 
only for bullock transport. They were without foundations 
of any kind, and when dry were very like a ploughed 
field; when it rained they were converted into brown 
slush through which the lorries and carts ploughed if they 
could, scattering sprays of mud in every direction, and 
literally covering themselves and their drivers from head to 
foot. The difficulty of transport was therefore enormous, 
and automobiles could only get along slowly, and often 
broke down on the journey. 

Very early in the year, however, the Allies began to 
transform these mud tracks into good metalled roads with 
proper foundations, but it was a colossal work and took 
some time to accomplish. It was mainly the British who 
carried out this work, for the roads leading to the French 
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sectors were never much to boast of, and the old Via 
i gnatia, which was the main artery to the Serbian section, 
remained right through the war years much as it must have 
been in the time of the Romans. We began to realize the 
difficulties of an army in a practically unknown country, 
which was, moreover, uncivilized, unhealthy and unor- 
ganized, and which had few natural resources. 

Living in camp as we did, we were able to get some idea 
of what the soldiers had to put up with. We also saw 
the trenches, the dugouts, the bleak hill-sides, and all the 
arrangements for transport of sick and wounded from the 
hills to the dressing-station. It was a great contrast to visit 
a battleship, as some of us did for the first time on February 2, 
1916, when my diary says:— 


A raw day and slithery in camp. A batch of us went to a tea- 
party on H.M.S. Lord Nelson, cleaned up as far as possible. The 
Admiral’s barge was waiting to take us off to the flagship. We soon 
came alongside, and were handed out in a courtly old-world manner 
by the coxswain, climbed up the white-scrubbed gangway, and at 
the top were met by several immaculate officers, ourselves all the 
while rather conscious of our muddy boots. One of them, especially 
elegant, was walking up and down with a telescope under his arm. 
Then across the great white expanse of deck with a glimpse of that 
moving “‘England expects that every man this day will do his duty,”’ 
and below to tea with Admiral de Robeck and the midshipmen, all 
looking so pink-faced and clean. A glorious tea with scones and 
cakes—such pigs we were and frankly stuffed. 


Later on we got to know many of the staff of the Lord 
Nelson, for she was in the bay from time to time accompanied 
by H.M.S.T7ryad, a large steam yacht on which all the staff- 
work was carried out. Surely there was never a more 
picturesque or handsome Admiral than the late Sir John de 
Robeck; one always felt as one looked at him that while he 
was there there would be no doubt that Britannia would 
continue to rule the waves. Except for the lack of ruffles 
and patches, he might have stepped straight out of a 
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seventeenth-century picture; with his snow-white hair, fresh 
colour, black eyebrows and merry brown eyes, he had all 
the charm and gaiety of the Irish race. He had gathered a 
splendid staff around him, who had had much to do with 
the successful evacuation of the Dardanelles which had 
taken place a few weeks before. Among the staff were 
Commodore Roger Keyes, who is now more renowned for 
hs work at Zeebrugge than at the Dardanelles, Captain 
Lambert, and Commander Alexander Ramsay, a gifted 
and brilliant naval officer, who is perhaps best known to the 
world as the husband of Princess Patricia of Connaught. 

We went aboard the famous submarines “E 11” and 
“E 14,” and met there Captain Nasmyth, V.C., and Captain 
C. Boyle, who were doing very daring work, for they had 
already on several occasions been through the net at the 
Narrows and into the Sea of Marmora, and had even 
penetrated to Constantinople itself. 

Admiral Stuart Nicholson with H.M.S. Exmouth was 
often in the bay at this time, and was our never-failing 
fiend, always ready to help whenever he could. He often 
lent us his band, and it was a wonderful sight to see these 
sturdy British marines, standing in the middle of “Regent 
Street,” the wide path between the long row of big hospital 
marquees, playing cheery Irish and Scotch airs and French 
operatic music which delighted the patients. It soon got 
about that the Dames Ecossaises had la musique anglaise, and 
pyjama-clad poilus stole over our fences from Numéro 
Quatre and from Princesse Marie over the way. Soon the 
band could not be seen for the hundreds of poilus press- 
ing round it, their spirits up with a bound, and dull care 
fown away for the time being as they listened entranced 
to the music. 

Admiral Nicholson was a charming host, and used 
frequently to have batches of the unit off to the ship for a 
good square meal, which was much appreciated in those 
carly days when supplies were scarce and the younger 

2 Now Admiral Sir Roger Keyes. 
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members were in much need of good nourishing food to 
keep them fit. They unashamedly recounted to each other 
the number of scones they had consumed as they sat on the 
easy chairs which were so much more comfortable than 
the petrol boxes to which they were accustomed at the 
hospital, and great was the competition for places when a 
batch was invited to the ship. 

Admiral Sir Sydney Fremantle, who is a son of the 
veteran Sir Edmund Fremantle, and can trace his descent 
from a long line of famous admirals, was also a staunch 
friend to the hospital throughout, and was always ready to 
help in every way. Among his many other kindnesses, he 
helped to dig us out after a terrible flood which swept 
down unexpectedly from the hills and swamped the hospital ; 
some of the tents were invaded by a rushing flood of water 
that took tables, chairs and basins, but fortunately not 
patients, swirling down straight into the sea. Bluejackets soon 
appeared with the necessary implements, and in the late after- 
noon, when things had settled down somewhat, the “flag’”’ 
came ashore to conduct some of the mud-caked members of 
the unit to the flagship for a piping-hot bath and a meal. 

By the end of March the Canadian Hospitals Numbers 
One, Four and Five were open and were the admiration 
of everybody. No expense had been spared, and the personnel 
seemed to have been carefully chosen, not only for their 
skill, but also for their charm and kindliness, and the 
Canadian doctors were deservedly popular. If the doctors 
combined skill and charm, the sisters, for their part, pos- 
sessed in addition a very high standard of good looks. 
They were all fine, handsome women, and their becoming 
and practical blue uniforms, with their gold buttons and 
badges of rank, were the envy of every British nurse in 
Salonika. 


Quotation from my Diary, March 26, 1916. 


Sunday.—To-day General Sarrail presented the Crotx de Guerre 
to Mrs Harley. The band of H.M.S. Exmouth played, and everybody 


GFNERAI. SARRAIT DECORATING MRS. HARLEY WITH THE 
CROIX DE GUERRE 
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was invited. It was all arranged @ /a mihtaire, and Mrs. Harley was 
ready with her salute and charming smile as the General arrived. 
How handsome these veterans looked, each of them sixty-three years 
of age! Mother Harley herself enjoyed the day very much, for she 
adores ceremonials of all kinds and is a regular soldier of the old 
school. Everybody congratulated Madame “‘Arley,” as the French 
all call her, and we and our patients enjoyed ourselves immensely. 

March 27th, 5.20 a.m.—Saw six Taubes in the air, some of 
them very high. . . . They have come from Sofia . . . we stood 
and watched the bombs falling. All the French medical stores near 
us have been destroyed, and it is said that fifteen men have been 
blown up. 

April 1st.—Mrs. Harley, Dr. Barbara McGregor and I went 
to dinner on H.M.S. Exmouth, where there were present General 
Mahon with his A.D.C., Captain Thelluson, and Military Secretary, 
Lord Granard, Admiral Nicholson, Admiral de Robeck and Flag- 
Lieutenants Ormsby-Johnston, Hugh Bowlby, and the French 
Admiral Salaun, who has replaced Admiral le Bon. 

After dinner we had great fun playing “Minoru” on the big table, 
everybody shouting with excitement, especially the Irishmen. It was 
pleasant to see these war-worn, care-worn people enjoying themselves 
so light-heartedly. 

April 10th.—Was at the Princesse Marie Hospital to-day. We 
passed through a small ward for French officers, and in it sat Henri 
Bernstein, the French dramatist, reading poetry to the patients in a 
deep musical voice. . . . He is an observer in the French Flying 
Corps . . . a tall, sallow, handsome and rather Jewish-looking man. 
I should think he is not yet forty. One of the officers, clad in yellow 
crépe de Chine pyjamas with a wonderful monogram on the pocket, 
was sitting up polishing his nails and relating various scandales. He 
was M. Jean Richepin, the son of the great Richepin, and who, 
though very young, had already made a name for himself in the 
literary world. I never saw such elegance out of musical comedy; 
how do they manage it? 

April 18th.—Concert for the patients at Numéro Quatre next 
door. The same old “‘fug”’ that is present in all French hospitals greeted 
us at the door; the baraque was overcrowded, the programme too 

long, and nobody could see. The concert was arranged by the famous 
Lucien Boyer of La Pie qui Chante; he has been sent here to 
arrange concerts for the patients and troops and is picking out artists 
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from among the soldiers. Mazens of the Paris Opera sang and 
brought down the house with the “Marseillaise,” which he rendered 
with great dramatic force, holding the French flag in his hand. 
A funny wee clown called Mariano, who is well known in Paris, 
sang songs, at which all the patients and ourselves screamed with 
laughter, and which were not, I believe, absolutely comme s/ faut, 
but as it was all in argot, we understood little or nothing of it. An 
old infirmidre beside me said from time to time, ‘““Matntenant Mees 
Docteur, il ne faut pas rire, c'est tellement méchant,” “ Maintenant vous 
pouvez rire, c’t bien,” but we always seemed to laugh in the wrong 
places. 

April 21st, Good Friday.—Service at the church hut at 6.30; 
very simple and beautiful. ‘The Chaplain-General had reserved places 
for us at St. Sophia, so after service we started off, and immediately 
found that half the unit was following us. It was a most glorious 
evening, the sky blue-green, the stars bright and clear. There is a 
vast square round the church enclosed by rails, and although large, 
it was packed with people. There was barely room to walk down the 
path which was lined with beggars of all ages, some blind, some deaf, 
some lame or hideously deformed, but all past-masters in the art of 
begging. We were much impressed by the beautiful lines of St. Sophia, 
which was once a mosque, but now that Macedonia is Greek, has 
become a Greek church. The slender white minaret with the 
mysterious-looking cypress dark beside it . . . the dome with a 
brilliant cross surmounting it blazing like some new and strange 
star... the green-blue sky as background, and the air so balmy 
and soft... the church was literally packed with people, all 
standing and each with a lighted candle. The warm air, the candles, 
the incense, the strange, unearthly, unaccompanied singing, which 
was almost raucous at times, and the deep booming voices of the 
priests were most uncanny, and [ felt that curious shivering that 
sometimes comes with music. In the middle of the floor of the church 
there was a tomb with much white about it, and on it a cloth with 
the figure of Christ; the people were going up all the time to kiss 
this figure and to lay little bunches of flowers on it . . . how 
picturesque were the priests in their cloth of gold capes, their long 
hair either hanging loose or drawn up in a bun behind. Afterwards 
we went outside while the priests addressed the masses of people, 
and then, headed by a band, we formed a procession. First came the 
Greek band playing Chopin’s Funeral March, then the cloth with 
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the figure of Christ which had lain in the church, carried by four 
priests, then the populace. We walked in this solemn procession as 
far as the Tour Blanche, and quietly left it to complete its circuit 
back again to the church. As we walked back to the hospital we 
saw that every house had a little altar in its gateway, some tawdry, 
some beautiful with antique silver ornaments, but all with lovely 
flowers, and as we passed we scented great waves of fragrance from 
the roses massed on them. 

April 22nd.—In the afternoon we went for a short walk to a 
signal camp that lay in the most delicious little creek not far from 
the hospital. We had tea outside, lovely honey and British ration 
bread, which was a great treat. The dugouts are on the edge of a 
ravine and have a little balcony looking over a low precipice. Down 
by the river lizards are darting about all the time, and many sleepy 
old tortoises trundle along. I never realized before the rate at which 
a tortoise walks, not so slow by any means, and some of them seem 
to get along quite quickly. How wicked and old they look, just as 
if they knew all there was to know, and how curiously their little, 
wrinkled heads come out, and the tiny, brown eyes wink when you 
tickle them! We walked home through the village of Kapoudjila, 
muddy streets up and down all over the place, houses dotted about 
anywhere, but the whole effect most fascinating. The colours of the 
dresses were bright beyond anything I have ever seen, and they say 
that this village is, as a matter of fact, Bulgarian. There are many 
wild dogs in the village, and they have attacked the troops more than 
once, but beyond barking furiously they left us alone. Donkeys are 
everywhere, some resting in the fields, with, as always, their big 
wooden saddles on their backs, others are at work with such large 
loads of heathery stuff on each side that you could see only the dainty 
little feet stepping out and in, and no donkey at all but only what 
appeared to be a hedge. There is a most glorious view of the bay and 
town of Salonika from this village, and we much enjoyed the blazing 
golden red sunset with Olympus glittering in the far distance. Just 
now there are many paschal lambs about here and also all over the 
town of Salonika. 

April 24th.—Flora Sandes, now a sergeant in the Serbian Army, 
arrived here to-day from Corfu, where she had gone with the Army 
after the retreat; she has got her wish without much difficulty, for 
I remember that on the Mossoul she told me that she had always 
wished to be a soldier and fight . . . she got caught in the retreat, 
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however, shouldered a gun and was made a soldier . . . she looks 
well and in good spirits. 

May 4th.—At 2.30 a.m. I heard Mrs. Harley's. voice softly 
calling “Jock” for, unlike me, she had wakened at the first gun. . . . 
We went out and searched the sky, but saw nothing, till presently a 
veritable hail of incendiary rockets went up from the bay. It was 
like a firework display, and there were gasps of, “Oh, how beautiful 
they are!” . . . The searchlights were busy too, scouring the sky 
in every direction and darting here and there like will-o’-the-wisps, 
but not for long, for presently they all converged on one point in the 
sky, and high, high up we saw what looked like a little silver cigar 
in the centre of this great stream of light. . . . All the guns started 
plugging away from the shore and the ships, while we stood and 
admired open-mouthed. The Zepp came lower and lower, but not 
a bomb did she drop . . . larger and larger she got and gracefully 
and slowly she fell. Suddenly while still in the air she burst into 
flames, and the whole town rang with cheers, and cheer upon cheer 
came over from the ships. Then she sank to earth on the Vardar 
flats on the other side of the bay . . . and more cheers all round. 

May 5th.—Great talk all day of the Zepp (LZ85) and many 
discussions as to who brought her down. The general opinion seems 
to be that it was the British battleship H.M.S. Agamemnon that 
put the fatal shot into her, and that meets with our entire approval. 
. - » Lhe French also claim the prize as theirs. . . . An Indian 
declares that it was he alone who brought down the Zepp; lying in 
his tent he took up his rifle and fired a round, and after that saw 
with his own eyes that she was done for. ‘The crew tried to escape, 
but were soon caught. Their story is that they were not hit, but 
that there was engine trouble and they were obliged to come down! 
Everybody is trying to make plans to go to see her, but she is ina 
very difficult position, and one Canadian has already lost his life in 
trying to get across the marshes to her. A huge party of Canadian and 
British doctors have been across to see it, among them a well-known 
Harley Street consultant, almost completely dshadillé on account of 
the deep mud. . . . One of the party slyly took snap-shots, and now 
terrorizes the others by the threat that he will show them all round. 

. Schemes are afoot, I hear, to capture the incriminating films! 

May 14th.—The pipe band of the Argylls played to the patients 

this afternoon. Madame Marcelle Tinayre came to see the hospital 
. she is the woman novelist, and has already written at least one 
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very popular war novel, a quiet little woman who talks very little 
and made no sort of impression on me at all. Mrs. Harley has decided 
to resign from the unit, but may come back to Macedonia with a 
new unit of the S.W.H. to work with the Serbs. They will want 
a great deal of help, as they have so far no hospitals of their own and 
only a limited number of beds in French and British hospitals. 

May 18th.—Mrs. Harley’s departure is put off for a few days. 
We went to-day to see the salon which has been got up au profit des 
blessés de la guerre. The French have collected on this front a great 
number of artists who are most of them attached to the Flying Corps 
as observers, and also many men who have already made their 
names in the literary world and no doubt help in the propaganda 
department. I enjoyed this show more than any I have ever seen, 
for the pictures were all local ones and were so full of colour and 
movement. To me the most pleasing were the aqguarelles by Douillard, 
which were of little streets in the Turkish quarter, with their bright 
rose, blue and yellow houses and cobbled pathways. Touchet showed 
a charming series of types salonictens, which were telling and effective. 
Jouve showed cypresses, and I saw for the first time that these curious 
trees have each almost as much variation, character and individuality 
as a human being, and from that day I began to take an interest in 
them; in fact I believe that these pictures made many of us begin 
to see colour and beauty in much in Macedonia that would other- 
wise have been a sealed book to us. Préjelan contributed some very 
serious sepias of ramparts, mosques and streets in Doiran, but none 
of the charming ladies who, I believe, adorn the pages of La Vie. 
Boutet de Monvel showed Turkish tombs, and Bain de la Coquerie 
a “‘bagpiper,” and an écossais, both with kilts that must have been 
made in Paris, for cut and tartan savoured of the Rue de la Paix. 

May 21st.—Mrs. Harley and Edith Harley left for England 
to-day on the St. Anna. Percival, Allan, and Olive Kelso King 
also leave us, and as they have their own cars they will drive for 
the Serbian Service de Santé, which has none! A good many 
other members have gone home, but reinforcements are coming out. 
The ship is crowded with French soldiers going en permission, all 
gay and garrulous, excited and joking about the big guns the ship 
carries and the risk of submarines. Mrs. Harley is in the suite de luxe, 
with yellow satin hangings and softly shaded lights, which are an 
odd contrast to the draughty little tent and stable-lantern to which 

she is accustomed. Bon voyage! 


CHAPTER VI 
A SUMMER CAMPAIGN 


By April and May the days had already become uncom- 
fortably hot and the flies a positive scourge. Such things as 
proper meat-safes did not exist, and there were not even any 
practical methods for covering the food on the tables; 
there were no fly-traps and not even the useful fly-swotter. 
These insects breed, of course, with amazing rapidity, 
so that a few days after the appearance of the early flies the 
camps were inundated by whizzing black masses of them. 
Researches have been carried out on the breeding of flies 
under favourable conditions, and we are told that each 
female fly may have five trillions of descendants! Try then 
to imagine the condition of affairs in Macedonia where 
conditions were so exceedingly favourable. Our brilliant old 
Sorbonne Professor from next door was early on the scene 
attacking the pestilence in a scientific way; not for him was 
the improvised fly-swot or trap, the work must be begun 
@ la source. He therefore filled little boxes with a mixture 
of earth and beer, on purpose to attract the flies to lay 
their eggs there. The eggs hatch within four days into 
nasty little white, squirming maggots, and if the contents 
of the box are burnt every four days, La voila, chéres 
collégues, vous n’aurez pas une mouche. \t was all very well, 
but it didn’t seem to lessen appreciably the numbers of 
mouches, and we had swarms, not only of house-flies, 
but beastly, green horse-flies as well. It was a source of 
great anxiety, for sanitation was non-existent among the 
natives of the country, and the latrine arrangements of the 
French camps and hospitals were so bad that the con- 
ditions could not have been worse if they had had none at 
all. The fly acts as a mechanical carrier of filth, and con- 
taminates everything it touches, and so soils all food that 
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is not protected: dysentery, therefore, was rapidly spread by 
this means, and daily claimed more victims. 

In the following summers general conditions were better 
on the whole, though never to the end of the campaign did 
the sanitation of the French greatly improve. They certainly 
constructed elaborate cabinets with wonderful cement pits, 
which required to be emptied at intervals, just as they do 
all over France to-day. I am haunted still by the memory 
of the days when the pompe used to come round the hospitals 
and empty the contents of those pits into carts which dripped 
all the way along the roads. One wondered where the 
vidange man would deposit his load, and the atmosphere 
for hours afterwards was charged with the most abominable 
stench. The British system, which was adopted more or 
less by the other Allies, consisted in burning refuse of all 
kinds in simply constructed incinerators, and this, though 
it entailed a good deal of work, was the only safe method. 

Ants bothered us to a certain extent for a few weeks 
in the spring; little holes appeared all over the camp, 
especially round the tents, and from these paraded army 
upon army of little black soldiers, with here and there an 
“outsize” in command of the troops. Someone aptly likened 
these larger ants to Ford cars in miniature, for such they 
looked with their thin, delicate, bent legs and tiny, black, 
perched-up bodies. The lumps they raised with their bites, 
great, red, inflamed areas, were startling, and as they 
especially attacked the feet and ankles, it was only with 
difficulty that some of the staff could get into their shoes, 
and some of them hobbled along with ankles like piano- 
legs. The scourge did not, however, last long, and in the 
spring of the following years we were early on the scene 
with a good strong solution of formalin to squirt down the 
holes, which effectually did for the invaders. 

But there was another enemy that kept up a continual 
warfare all through the heat of summer and autumn, and that 
was the mosquito. These little tyrants were a constant source 
of annoyance both day and night with their ‘‘zizz, zizz,”’ and 
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their bite which caused in many people great irritation and 
swelling, though that was of course but a trifling matter. 

The Anopheles variety of mosquito which is present in 
myriads is the means by which malarial fever is propagated. 
Before the war Salonika was quite free from malaria, and the 
Anopheles, though present in great numbers, was therefore 
uninfected. Practically every native in the villages up- 
country, especially in the marshy districts of the Struma 
Valley (for mosquitoes breed most copiously in marshes 
and stagnant water), suffered, however, from malaria, but 
as these peasants did not travel at all and mosquitoes can 
fly only a short distance, Salonika and several districts in 
Macedonia were quite free from it. Now that there was 
great movement of troops, and great numbers of soldiers 
infected with disease came down to Salonika, the whole 
of Macedonia became infected and a vicious circle com- 
menced, from which it was almost impossible to escape. 

The Allied soldiers at the Front had practically no 
means of protection, as suitable mosquito-nets did not 
arrive until the summer was over; just as their solar topees 
and spine protectors did not arrive until the autumn, after 
many had died of heatstroke. The practical uniforms which 
the army wore in the following years, and which consisted of 
khaki drill jacket and shorts, with a flap to let down after 
dusk to protect the knees from mosquitoes, also arrived in 
the autumn, and although the roth Division had been in 
drill clothing in the icy Ghevgeli days, all the men were 
now sweltering in khaki serge. 

As the summer went on, the days began to be insuf- 
ferably hot, and cases of dysentery and malaria became more 
and more numerous. The unfortunate soldiers came down 
from the Front, trundled and bumped over the rough, 
rutty roads; the long convoys of ambulances were driven 
by weary drivers with sun blazing in their eyes and looking 
like begoggled ghosts, so white were they with dust; 
the patients too were covered with that fine white dust 
which penetrates everything, filling eyes, nose and mouth and 
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every possession. Many of these men arrived in Salonika 
in a dying condition, or died later in the base hospitals 
or on the ships in the bay, and those who survived recovered 
slowly. Cerebral malaria was very common, and soldiers 
fell down by the roadside from the effects of stoppage of 
the brain arteries by the parasites of the malaria in the 
blood, the condition being equally common among the 
white troops and the native French colonial troops. 

Just as we had all been too scantily clad for the intense 
cold of the winter of 1915, so we were now too thickly 
clad for the summer of 1916, which was said to be the 
hottest there had been in that part of the world for twenty 
years. Our nurses found their stiff uniforms and waist-belts 
intolerable, and soon got into thin, white, home-made 
overalls, which were more practical in every way, an example 
which was quickly followed in the British hospitals. The 
nursing became tremendously exhausting as these dysenteric 
patients needed much careful and constant attention, and 
the malaria cases with temperatures sometimes up to 
109° Fahrenheit were naturally extremely ill. Although we 
had everything else we needed, there was not nearly enough 
ice to go round, for all the heatstroke and cerebral malaria 
cases needed ice-bags to the head. Cold water could only 
be got with the greatest difficulty. An iced drink, or even 
a really cool one, was an unheard-of luxury, for all water 
had to be boiled, as there was danger of ameebic dysentery, 
and chlorinating was therefore not sufficient. The patients 
suffered agonies from heat and thirst, and occasionally 
some of the poor things, semi-delirious, escaped from the 
ward and ran into the sea close by, hoping to cool themselves. 
Even the sea was warm, for, though the air was cool at 
night, the sea was the same temperature as it was during 
the day, and so it was rather like getting into a tepid bath. 
It was a strange sensation to dive at night into this warm, 
dead-calm sea, the air so still that one heard every gurgle 
and swish of the water round one’s body, and to glide 
along, no current or wave to fight against in a perfect 
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blaze of phosphorescence wherever one rippled the water. 
Beads of water shone out like wonderful diamonds on the 
face and hair, and tumbled back again and were lost in a 
jet black and silver sea. 

That first summer must remain a painful memory to all 
who experienced it, and most of all to the soldiers in the 
hot marches up-country. Never again in the following years 
was there anything like the heat or the terrible death-rate 
from dysentery and malaria. As the result of this experience 
the troops were in future suitably clothed, and the general 
conditions under which they lived and worked were 
infinitely better. We doctors, too, got to know much more 
about these semi-tropical diseases than we did at the 
beginning, when very few of us had even as much as seen 
a case of malaria or dysentery, and all of us, including even 
the very senior consultant physicians, realized that we had 
a very great deal to learn. The treatment of these diseases 
was a good deal altered in the years that followed; laboratory 
investigations were carried out, allied medical meetings 
took place at various hospitals at which these vital problems 
were discussed, and experts such as Sir Ronald Ross, 
Dr. Andrew Balfour, and officers of the Indian Medical 
Service gave us the benefit of their knowledge. Hospitals 
were sent up near the Front, so that patients need not be sub- 
jected to the risk involved in the terrible journey to the base. 

The hospital staffs also began to suffer severely from 
dysentery and malaria; great numbers of troops and of 
nursing sisters were invalided home, some of them, I fear, 
to suffer ill-health for years. Those who were lucky enough 
to escape dysentery and malaria kept pegging on, and 
reinforcements came out from England, some of them to 
be stricken down only a few days after arrival. 

In June and July the heat became more and more 
unbearable, and we went about dripping with perspiration 
in clothes that were never dry. We all thought longingly 
of ice-creams and soda-fountains, or, best of all, of a cold- 
water tap, such as is to be found in every humble home in 
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England, with nothing to do but turn the tap and find 
that most precious thing—cool and clean water. 

“*Sand-fly” fever and infective jaundice began to be very 
common, but neither of these illnesses was nearly so serious 
as those already mentioned. Hardly anyone escaped “‘sand- 
fly’’; it was caused by the bite of the phlebotomus fly, 
from which one could not protect oneself, as it is so small 
that it can pass through a net of the finest mesh. The fever 
lasts three days, during which time the victim aches all 
over and is prostrated; at the end of the third day the 
temperature suddenly drops, but there is great lassitude for 
some time afterwards. The infective jaundice patients 
suffered in much the same way as similar cases at home, 
but there followed in addition a very marked weakness and 
mental depression which lasted for many weeks. 

Meanwhile, in spite of all this serious illness and all 
the work and anxiety that it entailed, the troops were 
steadily training, and the front line was being carefully 
moved further up-country. In May 1916 General Milne 
had taken over command of the British troops from General 
Bryan Mahon, and though General Sarrail still had the 
supreme command, it was said that he was not quite so 
supréme with the firm Scotsman as he had been with the 
more yielding Irishman. General Milne was a grave, 
reserved and shrewd Scotsman, dignified and straight in 
deed as he was in bearing, and had a something about 
him that rather terrified men and women alike, and made 
everybody feel just as sufficiently in awe of him as was 
desirable for the general good. Those of us who saw the 
thing through, realized what his leadership and force of 
character meant in carrying through to ultimate success 
that difficult and important Macedonian ‘‘side-show which, 
though there was comparatively little heard about it, was 
so important a factor in the shortening of the war. From 
first to last the situation was bristling with difficulties, 
many of which must have been almost insurmountable, 
but which one by one were largely overcome. The country 
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was uncivilized in the extreme, and the people were so 
oriental and the conditions so elemental that it was indeed 
difficult to remember that it was in Europe. The transport 
question must have given much anxiety, but was marvel- 
lously surmounted by making good roads early in the 
campaign. There was much sickness during all the time, but 
if it had not been for the care with which the health of the 
troops was guarded, it would have been impossible to carry 
on to the end, for the armies would have been decimated 
by the combined effects of sun, mosquito and fly. In spite 
of all this sickness and the resultant lowering of vitality, 
the terrible monotony of the country, the extremes of heat 
and cold and the long periods in which fighting was impos- 
sible, the morale of the troops was wonderful. Leave was 
scanty, and great numbers of the troops had, like the 
Commander himself and General Holt, the head of the 
Medical Service, no leave at all during the whole campaign. 

So far there were only French and British troops in 
Macedonia, numbering at this time about 300,000 men. 
By the end of May they were joined by over 100,000 
Serbians, a mere remnant, but all that was left of the 
Serbian Army. These men had survived the rigours of the 
retreat from Serbia across the Albanian mountains to 
the Adriatic coast; from Scutari and Valona they had been 
transported to the island of Corfu, where they were rested 
and re-equipped. They were now brought to Mikra Bay, 
a few miles to the east of the town of Salonika, and encamped 
in the neighbourhood of Cedes. Most of these men had 
never been out of Serbia before, and few of them had 
ever seen the sea or even heard of it, for Serbia has of course 
no sea-board. The sea bewildered and fascinated them, and 
they had a curious distrust of it, as indeed they might well 
have, for the only sea journeys they had made had been 
perilous in the extreme, owing to the number of submarines 
that lurked everywhere in these waters. These submarines 
were no doubt supplied with petrol and food by the Greeks, 
who were so far supposed to be neutral. 
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How different the Serbian soldiers looked now! Gone 
was the picturesque native dress of the reservists, and all 
were now rigged out with British uniforms, American boots 
and puttees and French rifles, but they still clung to the 
characteristic Serbska kappa, though now made of khaki 
cloth. How handsome they looked, tall, lithe, and straight- 
limbed, men who had led an open-air life summer and 
winter, men of the hills and of the big, open spaces, with 
strong frames, fine eyesight, and great, white, healthy 
teeth; men accustomed to ride or walk their fifty odd miles 
a day and think nothing of it, and to live on very little 
food and even to go without it for long periods. Is it any 
wonder that those who are able to judge have pronounced 
them to be the finest soldiers in the world? 

The hospitals soon began to fill up with Serbs, for they, 
too, succumbed to malaria and dysentery, and great numbers 
of them died without seeing their beloved country again. 
They were sad, highland people, and spoke of nothing but 
their beautiful country and of the se/o (village), and they 
dreamt day and night of going kod kutche (home). There 
were no rivers or mountains, no birds or flowers—in fact, no 
sun or moon, like that of Serbia. They sang plaintive 
songs, some of them the old pesme (epic poems), centuries 
old, telling of the deeds of their great heroes; some, however, 
were quite modern and recounted the events of the past few 
months, verses being added from day to day as the time 
went on. One of the songs that became most familiar to us 
Britishers was ‘“Tamo Daleko,” which was written in Corfu. 


Tamo daleko, There far away, 
Daleko cri mora Far away across the sea 
Tamo je selo moya, There is my village, 
Tamo je lubav moya There is my heart. 
Bez otadjbine Without a fatherland 
Po Krfu shetam ja, I wander in Corfu, 

Al za to opet pevam But still I keep singing 


Ghivela Srbija. Long live Serbia. 
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And during the months that preceded the first attack 
on the Allied Front they burned with fierce desire to be 
at the throats of the invader, and lived for the day—which 
they believed would come that autumn—when they would 
drive the Austrians and Bulgarians out of their country. 
They feared much for the safety of their women and children, 
the great majority of whom were still in Serbia. Their 
minds ran continually on the atrocities that might be 
perpetrated by their hated enemy, the Bulgar, so that their 
mental suffering was very acute; and they had indeed 
good grounds for their fears. 

The Serbian troops carried out rigorous training all that 
summer, and towards the end of July we heard in the warm, 
still night the dull, steady tramp, tramp of the Serbians 
passing our hospital on their way to the Ostrovo Front. 

Two brigades of Russians suddenly appeared on July 3oth. 
When some of the members of the unit came back to 
camp with the news, we all treated it as a joke and thought 
that these must be the same Russians that ‘‘a friend of a 
friend” had seen passing through England towards the 
beginning of the war. But sure enough there they were in 
the flesh, broad, pale, Slavonic faces, fair hair and faded blue 
eyes, some of their officers with blond, pointed beards, all 
of them big men and inclined to fat. Here was a type that 
was entirely different in build and general appearance from 
the Serbian, though closely allied by race, and speaking a 
language that was very similar. 

During the first week in August the Italian troops made 
their appearance, so that there were now five of the Allies 
ready to take part in the coming advance, French, Serbians, 
English, Russians and Italians. The latter were fine, 
well-equipped men, and there was over a division of them; 
it was said that this was a specially picked division and 
contained some of the best regiments in Italy. Its trans- 
port service, garages and workshops were most efficient, 
and its light Fiat lorries and cars, with their high clearance, 
double wheels and durability were the envy of all; they 
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were exactly what was required in this country where 
roads were always deep in mud or dust, where gradients 
were steep, and where there were numbers of difficult, 
hairpin bends with sheer precipices on one side. Soon 
these cars were to be seen tearing along at a great speed, 
scattering hens and pigs and a squealing population right and 
left. ‘The street casualties in Salonika went up with a rush, 
and in the country the peasants and their ponies and donkeys 
fled in terror, scampering across the fields from these uncanny 
new animals that tore along in a cloud of dust, swerving 
round sharp corners, running up one hill and down another, 
on out of sight. 

About this time Mrs. Harley and Edith Harley arrived 
from Scotland with a transport column of Ford ambulances 
and vans and a fine group of women chauffeurs who were 
to work directly with the Serbian Army, which, though it 
was supplied by the British and French, had so far no 
transport of its own at all except that provided by Olive Kelso 
King, Allan and Percival! 

There also arrived, close on the heels of the transport 
column, the “American” unit of the Scottish Women’s 
Hospital, so called because the money which ran it was 
American. This had been collected by Miss Kathleen 
Burke, one of the staff, who, though she had not been in 
Serbia in war-time, charmed all America by her personality 
and her eloquent oratory, and earned for herself the title 
of “‘the thousand-dollar-a-minute girl.” 

The committee had by now plenty of experience in the 
fitting out of tent hospitals, and this one of two hundred 
beds was well equipped and wonderfully mobile; it had 
transport of its own and was to work directly with the 
Serbian Army. The personnel was composed of sixty women, 
and the C.O. was Dr. Agnes Bennett from New Zealand. 
The surgeon-in-chief was Dr. Lilian Cooper from Australia, 
a droll, spare woman with a delicious sense of humour and 
a wide and daring vocabulary. Dr. Laila Muncaster and 
Dr. Jessie Scott were also with the unit and were old friends 
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of mine, for we had all three been medical students together 
in Edinburgh. Laila had been in the retreat over the Albanian 
mountains, and though she, like the others, had been through 
terrible hardships, she looked not a whit the worse, and was 
even prettier than she was in her student days. ‘‘Scottie,”’ 
a New Zealander, was just the same as she had been as a 
student, a gentle, soft-voiced, serious idealist who had 
thrown up her practice in New Zealand to take part with 
us in the war, and was now an excellent surgeon. 

Early in September this unit was sent up to Ostrovo, 
whither Mrs. Harley’s transport had also gone, to help in 
the battle which raged along the whole Allied Front, and 
was at its severest in this sector. This hospital was the only 
one close to the Front, and from a hill near by it was possible 
to watch the progress of the battle. The two British general 
hospitals at Vertekop, thirty kilometers down the line, were 
the next nearest, and the Ostrovo hospital had, therefore, to 
act as a casualty clearing-station and deal with all the most 
severely wounded Serbs. The wounded were brought by 
the women chauffeurs straight from the dressing-stations, 
to which the men had come from the hills, slung on mules 
or donkeys. These poor wounded men were driven as 
steadily as the roads would permit down a most precipitous 
hill, the Drina, to the hospital five thousand feet below. 
Here the staff worked in the operating-theatre, literally 
night and day, for many weeks. 

Just before the hospital moved up to Ostrovo, and while 
the arrangements for the intended advance along the whole 
line were still incomplete, the enemy suddenly attacked. 
These attacks were directed against the line from the 
Vardar to the Gulf of Orfano, which was held by the British, 
and against the Monastir line, which was largely held by 
the Serbians, though eventually they had French and Russian 
troops to help them. This took place in the middle of 
August, and as the enemy had got right down to the other 
end of Ostrovo Lake and had occupied the villages of 
Banitza and Gornichevo, the Serbians had to fall back to 
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Ostrovo. The Serbs lay quiet for a bit and continued their 
preparations for the advance, General Vassitch being in 
charge of the Third Army at Ostrovo and the Voivode 
Mishitch in command of the First Army. 

Then began the wonderful advance of the Serbians up 
the Gornichevo Pass and onwards to Banitza and Florina; 
they carried everything before them, but suffered heavy 
casualties. On they went, nearer and nearer to Serbia; 
nothing could stop them, not even the mountain of 
Kaimakchalan,' eight thousand feet high, whose summit they 
stormed. They had to fight every inch of the way up the 
mountain, but on they went, hurling the enemy before them 
down the slopes of the far side. They pressed onwards, till at 
last about the middle of November they took Monastir, the 
first big Serbian town to be recaptured. They hoped to 
go on to Prilep and so to Veles and Uskub and get back 
all their beloved country, but alas! no reinforcements were 
forthcoming. The Serbians had lost heavily, and men could 
not be spared from other fronts; winter was coming on 
and fighting was impossible, so no further advance was 
made. 

After the spell of strenuous work at Ostrovo had some- 
what abated, Mrs. Harley decided that at the beginning 
of the following year she would resign from the unit and 
devote herself to relief work in Monastir. Always keen to 
do the work that was most needed, she felt that she could 
best give her services in this way, and immediately set 
about arranging to carry her project through. 

Her transport column was now to be attached to the 
Ostrovo hospital, and the Ostrovo unit was to send forwards 
to Brod or Dobroveni a complete surgical dressing-station 
for which the Serbs had asked. 

The Serbians now had to sit down and content themselves 
with the hope that next spring (1917) they would have a 
triumphant advance into their own country and get once 
again kod kutche, but alas! that was not to be for almost 

® So called because it was always topped with snow. Kaimak = cream cheese. 
6 
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another two years. It was during these years that we got to 
know and understand the Serb soldier, to appreciate his 
worth and to learn something of the story of Serbia, ancient 
and modern. We learnt to have an affection for these simple 
men, and to sympathize and grieve with them in the loss of 
their country and all that it held for them. 


CHAPTER VII 
SERBIANS IN EXILE 


Aut the manhood of Serbia, from the slim youth to the old 
man of seventy and over, was in Macedonia at this time; 
there was no such thing as being too young or too old 
to fight, and the “‘conscientious objector” was unknown. 
Nearly all the women and children had been left behind in 
Serbia, and those who had made the retreat over the Albanian 
mountains had been transported to the sunshine and peace 
of Corsica, where they were cared for by the Scottish 
Women’s and other missions. 

About the beginning of 1917 great efforts were made 
to provide more hospital accommodation for the Serbian 
soldiers in Macedonia: so far the only hospital of their 
very own had been the Scottish Women’s Hospital at 
Ostrovo, which worked directly with the Serbian Army. An 
agreement was therefore made with the British and French, 
who each promised to provide seven thousand beds. Some 
beds were also reserved for them 1n our hospital at Salonika 
in order to make up the number that the French had 
promised to provide, and this left us in the somewhat para- 
doxical position of being a Scottish hospital under the French 
Army, but chiefly devoted to the care of Serbian patients. 

We liked the Serbian voynik (soldier) from the first: 
he was a simple, most childlike soul, and talked as naturally 
and openly to the kindly sestra (sister) as a child would to 
its mother. The very name sestra was to the Serb a link 
between the nations, and he never ceased to marvel that the 
daughters of the great English nation should call themselves 
his sisters. The latter all said they loved nursing the Serbs, 
for, though so brave and uncomplaining, they were just like 
great big children, and were the most perfect patients a 
nurse could desire. 
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And how did the sisters converse with the Serbs? A 
few of our staff who had been in the Albanian retreat 
could speak a little Serbian, but as it is a very difficult 
language and no other is any help in learning it, progress 
is slow at first. Many of the nurses never learnt more than 
half a dozen words and pronounced them quite incorrectly; 
they therefore had to speak in their own tongue, and the 
Serbs, observant of the tone of the voice and the facial 
expression, understood perfectly. We all found we could 
get on quite well with dobro (good) and ne dobro (not good) 
and Joi (pain), the rest was accomplished with dumb show, 
shaking or nodding of the head, or pointing to the painful 
spot. It seemed strange to find that these simple men, who 
could neither read nor write, and had not even felt the want 
of these accomplishments, should talk in such an expressive 
way and should mimic so well, that the sisters soon knew 
their life-history and the patients in turn, every order of 
the sister. 

By degrees we heard from our patients of their anguish 
at leaving their country, their homes and families; of the 
intense cold, the utter weariness and physical pain they 
had suffered as they staggered along in the retreat, many 
without shoes and with frozen extremities. Most of the 
time they were famished, for there was little or nothing to 
eat by the way, and what little was available was sold at 
enormous prices by the Albanians. The Serbians bartered 
their clothes and what was left of boots or opanke for a 
morsel of bread, but even that was nearly always unob- 
tainable. The Albanians had undertaken to give all the 
help they could to the retreating army, for Essad Pasha, 
the King of this country, was a friend of the Allies throughout 
the war: in fact, however, the peasants showed the greatest 
greed and hostility, for which I doubt if the Serbians will 
ever forgive them. 

Various scenes of that retreat were brought vividly before 
our eyes by Serbian artists, many of whom painted their 
impressions. There were pictures of Albanians, loaves in 
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their hands, jeering at the famished men, while they extorted 
the last penny from these now helpless warriors. There 
were pictures of the corpses of men, women, children, 
horses and bullocks lying in the snow with birds of prey and 
wolves ready to devour them. One Scottish woman who 
had been in the retreat told me that the most pathetic sight 
she saw was the hand of a very little dead child just showing 
above the snow on one of the Albanian mountain tracks. 

As the months passed, the Serbs gave up talking of the 
retreat, and thought only of the present and the future. 
They talked of their country and of the se/o, their wives 
and children, and most of all of their maika (mother). It is a 
strange relic of feudalism that the mother is the most loved 
and honoured woman in the family, and that wife and 
children have to take second place. The most appreciative 
thing they could say to us was that we had been as a matka 
to them, and it was very pretty to hear an old white-haired 
Serbian say of the young English sister in charge of him 
that she had tended him like a mother, and to hear him 
call her sestra maika (sister mother). When they were in 
pain and very ill they kept up for hours a curious soft 
continuous croon, ku ku maika, ku ku maika, just as they 
must have done when they were children; it never disturbed 
a ward, but had a most pathetic little note that was strangely 
moving; it seemed, however, to sooth the patient himself 
wonderfully. 

These simple patients talked and day-dreamed so much 
about their country that it began to seem even more 
beautiful than it really was. They wove wonderful fantasies 
round their little £utche, which became for them a wonderful 
palace where they would welcome us all when we came 
triumphantly back to Serbia with them. They described 
their market towns in such glowing terms that they might 
have been speaking of a miniature Paris, and as they sang 
and spoke of their mountains, trees and flowers, Serbia 
became a fairy palace, a veritable paradise which we hoped 
in the very near future to share with them. 
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They made wonderful patients, quite unlike any we had 
ever nursed; they rarely complained and suffered pain 
marvellously, and often asked to be operated upon without 
an anesthetic. This may be attributed in part to the healthy 
normal open-air life they had lived, without stress or 
strain, untrammelled by the difficulties which we civilized 
people make for ourselves throughout life. Except for 
occasional wars and pestilences, which were taken very 
much as a matter of course, their lives had been very 
uneventful. Was not everything the will of Bog (God), 
and He knew best; for the Serb is very devout, and the 
Greek Church flourishes in his country. 

Their recreation was singing and dancing, which is just 
as natural a part of their lives as eating and drinking, sleep- 
ing, and tilling the soil, and, as the months passed and their 
spirits rose with hope, they danced and sang whenever they 
could. All of them sang, not only one here and there, and 
did so without the least shyness or self-consciousness, for 
that is happily quite unknown in the Balkans. Their singing 
was curious and a little terrifying at first. A song might be 
soft and crooning at the beginning, then it would swell 
out until one felt the men were singing from the whole 
trunk and presently from their very boots. As they sang 
exultantly of their battle heroes and of victories over their 
enemies they got red in the face and their veins stood out. 
Sometimes the song would be mournful, softly rising and 
falling until it tailed off sadly on a long note, the singers 
with closed eyes and sometimes with tears rolling down 
their cheeks. Our music, or rather such of it as was available 
in gramophone records, did not seem to appeal to them 
much. There was one notable exception: they loved Harry 
Lauder’s songs, and it was not only his mirthful chuckling 
ones, but also the sober-sided ones. There was a quality in 
that lovely Scottish voice that went straight to their hearts, 
and soon they were lilting away blithely ‘“Roaming in the 
Gloaming,” and “I Love a Lassie.” A band of young divinity 
students who sang a great deal together often went the 
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round of the hospitals to sing to the patients. They formed 
the choir at the big religious services, and always sang 
unaccompanied, as is the custom in the Greek churches. 
The parts, seven or eight in number, had intervals differing 
from any I had ever heard, and to our unaccustomed 
ears they were strange and somewhat eastern, although here 
and there there was a hint of an old highland lilt. It was 
interesting to hear them sing “‘God Save the King,” “Annie 
Laurie’ and ‘‘Tipperary.” They took the English treble 
and harmonized it in the usual Serbian style according to 
their own idea and with curious effect. ““Tipperary”’ was 
their chef d’auvre, and they thought, I believe, that it was 
one of our most famous national songs. They therefore 
embellished and polished it, though retaining the aria, till 
it was almost unrecognizable and somewhat like an old 
canticle. 

The music provided by the Crown Prince’s band helped 
more than anything else to keep their hearts cheerful during 
these two almost interminable years, when they heard not 
a word from their homes in Serbia. The bandsmen had 
lost all their instruments and music in the retreat, but while 
in Corfu had replaced them from Italy, and to the amaze- 
ment of all they arrived at Salonika organized as a complete 
band and orchestra which immediately began to function. 
This music did great propaganda for the Serbs, and also 
gained much money for the wounded. Concerts were given 
in the Salonika Cinema Palace, and money poured in from 
the rich Jews of the town, who knew good music when they 
heard it and did not mind paying for it. The band gave some 
French operatic music, mostly of Massenet and Gounod, 
some Italian of Verdi, Rossini and Puccini, and a good deal 
of Russian music, mostly of Tchaikowsky and Glinka, and, 
as time went on and they were able to get music sent to 
them, their répertoire became much more extensive. We 
were also given Chopin and Grieg concerts by Jovanovitch, a 
queer, intense, hungry-looking, bespectacled skeleton of a 
man, who had already made a Continental name for himself 
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as a pianist; and violin concertos by Frayt, a slim, shy youth 
who had not yet made a European reputation, but hoped to 
do so after the war. 

Major Stanislaus Binitchki (Stasha to his intimates) was 
the conductor, and had already had a long musical 
career. He was a thorough musician and a severe and 
exigent chief, taking every ounce of work out of the men 
and keeping them constantly up to concert pitch. Binitchki, 
when he laid down the baton, was the jolliest soul imaginable; 
the severe and despotic conductor became the most genial, 
easy-going fellow, who radiated gaiety as he chatted to all 
and sundry in newly acquired and most atrocious French. 

On several occasions he brought in Pomeransew to 
conduct the music of Russian composers; this artist was 
serving in Macedonia with the Russian Army, but had been 
for many years the conductor of the Ballet at the Opera 
House in Moscow. His conducting was energetic, and he 
seemed to hurl his amazing vitality and emotion at the 
orchestra and they at us, giving us the message of the 
music with much candour and vividness. 

Looking around at the mixed audience which attended 
these concerts, silent, uncritical English, chattering, critical 
French, enthusiastic, sentimental Italians, dreamy, far-away 
Russians and Serbians, lifeless, apathetic-looking Greeks, 
and many another nationality, one realized how international 
the well-known composers are. Their masterpieces are 
familiar to all who are interested in music, and are written 
in a notation which can be read all the world over. While 
we could not talk much about the literature of the Allied 
countries, we met on common ground as far as music 
was concerned, and could read the works of any composer 
without laborious translation. What a wonderful esperanto 
language! To whose genius are we indebted for it? 

The band was provided with a good selection of music, 
but I felt rather ashamed to find that the only English 
piece was “The Geisha,” which made everybody smile 
and say, ‘‘Tiens, la musique anglaise est trés amusante, c'est 
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pas du tout sérieuse.”’ | sent home in haste for some repre- 
sentative English music, but all that arrived was ‘“The 
Thistle,’’ a Scotch “potpourri,” which Binitchki pronounced 
“The Theethell.” This proved to be a positive curse, for 
every time the band visited an English hospital the great 
piece de résistance was this “‘Seesell.” They put their own 
interpretation on it, and I never had the heart to tell them 
that the ‘‘Laird o’ Cockpen,” though written in a minor 
key, is one of the most amusing and allegro songs. They 
played it with great feeling and like a funeral dirge. 
“Comme c'est triste, la musique écossaise,” said the Allied 
audience. 

Of all the music the band played the Serbs liked the 
Kolo best, and at the first notes of this national dance 
the halt and the lame struggled to their feet and the sick 
stealthily crept out of bed and one by one joined in the 
line of dancers. We, too, felt its irresistible rhythm, and 
soon the sisters and doctors joined the line, the cooks 
slipped out of the kitchen, the dispenser hurriedly left her 
medicine bottles, the X-ray and the laboratory staff followed, 
and in the end the whole hospital was jigging, jogging, 
swaying and hopping in—or out—of ryhthm—for some 
caught the step at once, and some never at all. Kolo 
simply means a ring, for all the dances are of the same 
formation, although there are many different Ko/o tunes. 
The dancers form up in a line each holding hands or 
shoulders, and the top of the line is the leader and takes 
the dancers where he will. One or two start, and others 
break into the line wherever they wish, till there may be 
hundreds hand in hand in one line that winds round and 
back on itself, ‘follow my leader” style. The fundamental 
step is very easy, but many of the soldiers, and especially 
the officers, dance intricate steps with little kicks and shakes 
and wriggles in which the whole body seems to shiver, 
though the trunk as a whole is kept rigid and upright. 
The Serbians adore dancing, and whenever possible, in 
hospitals or at the Front, they danced the Kofo in the 
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cool of the evening, as they were wont to do in Serbia. 
There are numbers of different tunes and steps, some of 
them peculiar to certain districts, but all somewhat similar, 
and the music is provided by a reed pipe or, if a czigane 
(gipsy) is available, by a fiddle. 

The aged King Peter, affectionately known among the 
soldiers as Chicha Pera (Uncle Peter), was rarely seen, as, 
after the retreat, he was more or less broken in health and 
remained in retirement in his house in a quiet street in 
Salonika. About five o’clock every summer morning he 
might, however, be seen tearing along the dusty road to 
take the baths at Lutra, an old Turkish mineral water 
resort. He was seated in the basket-work side-car of a 
rickety looking motor-bike, an upright frail figure, his pale 
face just showing below an enormous pair of goggles. 

His two sons were familiar figures, and the younger, 
Prestolednaslednik (Crown Prince) Alexander, who is now 
King of Jugo-Slavia, acted as Regent and entirely took 
over his father’s work. He was greatly loved and respected 
by the Serbs, and took his responsibilities most seriously. 
He did not much resemble the Serbian type in appearance, 
for he was small of stature, his hair black, his skin almost 
olive, his nose Wellingtonian, and he always wore pince-nez, 
through which his bright, dark eyes peered seriously. 
He looked indeed much more the student than the soldier, 
and his quiet, reserved and somewhat nervous manner 
added to the impression; he was said, however, to be a 
good soldier and was always at work. 

Prince George, his elder brother, had given up his succes- 
sion to the throne some time previously. There were all sorts 
of rumours about this—the most prevalent being that one 
day in a rage he had thrown a soldier downstairs, and the 
man had in consequence died, with the result that he had 
become so unpopular that he had been advised to give up 
all claims to the throne. There may be no truth in this, 
and it was a subject that was never spoken about by the 
Serbian officers, who, frank as they were on other subjects, 
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would never discuss the King or his sons; the reason for his 
abdication remained, therefore, one of those mysteries about 
which nobody bothered their heads. He was quite a different 
type from his brother, being tall, spare and muscular, and 
he looked very much a soldier, and was evidently one of 
those people who do not know the meaning of fear. To 
the holy terror of his A.D.C., he used to insist on going 
out at night on the most dangerous reconnaissances right 
into the Bulgar lines, a feat which he performed as imper- 
turbably as if he had been among his own soldiers. To see 
him drive a car was a truly hair-raising sight, but nevertheless 
he seemed to escape, and one hoped that the population was 
always as lucky. 


& & & @ & 


For the benefit of those who may be a little hazy about 
the early history of Serbia, it may be well to give here a few 
words about the past. 

The great Serbian Empire began to crumble after the 
crushing victory won by the Turks on the Field of Kossovo 
in the year 1380; one by one the Serbian strongholds 
fell, till in 1460 they were entirely conquered, and the 
Turk swept northwards into the centre of Europe. The 
Serbs suffered untold indignities from their cruel masters, 
and, instead of continuing to progress, they remained 
stationary or even degenerated during the next four hundred 
years. The Turks took everything from them except their 
Church, and so these devout followers of the Greek Church 
were allowed to worship in their own way. During all these 
centuries they lost neither their pride in their country nor 
their souls, though they were little more than slaves. 

There seems little doubt that the national spirit of Serbia 
was kept alive by epic poems telling of the victories of the 
Serbian heroes, kings and Aaiduks, in the centuries before, 
and of all the glories of their Empire. These were known 

to all, and were learnt by young children from parents 
t Koight brigand. 
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whose memories had not been weakened by the possession 
of the knowledge of reading and writing, and were passed 
by word of mouth down through the generations. Guslars 
(minstrels) travelled from village to village intoning these 
poems to the droning accompaniment of the gus/a, an 
instrument rather like a large one-stringed fiddle which 
was beaten, rather than played, by a large bow to keep 
time. These ancient ballads are played to this day in Serbia, 
and tired indeed did we get of the gus/a’s monotonous 
drone while our patients sat entranced round the singer. 
The songs are not all ancient and some new ones were made 
even during the Balkan Wars and the Great War, telling 
of the retreat across Albania, the resting at Corfu, the 
storming of Kaimakchalan in 1916, and of. the glorious 
advance in 1918. Quite recently I have heard little Serbian 
school children recite these wonderful pesme of the Great 
War, and there is little doubt that when they grow old 
enough they too will emulate the example of the warriors 
we knew. 

No one who has heard the soldiers talk, as we did, about 
their old heroes, and especially of the Kralyevitch (Crown 
Prince) Marko and his wonderful, piebald horse Sharatz, 
can doubt that these pesme kept the Serbians together 
during the centuries of Turkish occupation. It is these 
songs which have made such patriots and heroes of the 
Serb, and there are curious stories of visions of Prince 
Marko and his horse appearing to whole regiments during 
battle and leading the men to victory. 

It was almost entirely owing to the gallant leadership 
of Kara George that in the year 1807 a large part of Serbia 
was freed from the Turkish oppressors. He was a peasant 
who, just like the others, could neither read nor write, and 
tilled his few hectars of land and drove his pigs to market; 
he was a great patriot, a fearless fighter of great physical 
strength, and a born leader. The present King of Serbia is 
his great-grandchild. 

In 1813 Milosh Obrenovitch, who had also helped in the 
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struggle for independence, was recognized as head of the 
nation, and so the Obrenovitch dynasty began the chequered 
career which was to come to an end so ignominiously in 
1903 with the murder of King Milan and Queen Draga— 
an event which shook Europe and resulted in Serbia being 
practically ostracized for a time. 

Immediately afterwards King Peter came to the throne, 
and so began the Kara George dynasty. The King had been 
in exile for over forty years, was a soldier by profession, 
and had distinguished himself in the Franco-Prussian War. 
He was a cultivated and educated man, so that he was well 
able to rule and also to take the field in the wars which took 
place during his reign. 

There are still some representatives of the Obrenovitch 
dynasty in existence, and they have a few followers repre- 
sented by a secret society called “The Black Hand,” 
members of which made an attempt on Prince Alexander’s 
life while we were in Macedonia. The trial of the men lasted 
for months, and the conspirators were dealt with most 
severely, several of them being condemned to be shot. 
Much as the Serbs approved of an example being made of 
these men, many of them were deeply moved by the death 
of one of them, a Colonel, who met the shots calmly and even 
smilingly, with eyes open, erect and brave, and who by 
some dreadful misadventure received nearly thirty shots 
before he was mortally hit. 


& @ & @ @ 


It was some time before we could fully understand the 
relationship between king and subject and officer and 
soldier. At first there seemed to us to be too much familiarity, 
if that be a word that can ever be applied to Serbians. 
Utterly frank and natural, they are all “‘nature’s gentlemen,” 
and have beautiful manners just like our old highlanders. 
Why should it be so with these simple, uneducated peasants? 
The question was well answered by an old Canadian doctor 
who said: ““You know. Doc, these fellows have even more 
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charming manners than the French, and it’s just because 
it all comes straight from the heart, whereas with the 
Frenchman it comes from the headpiece.” 

In the ranks there was the strictest discipline, and even a 
severity of treatment between officer and soldier that was 
distasteful to us, for physical punishments were severe; yet 
off duty they were all a happy family together and sang, 
danced and drank their Serbian coffee side by side, their 
rank making not one whit of difference. Officer and soldier 
might have been brothers, as indeed they often were, and 
a general might have a son, or a captain an old chicha 
father serving under him as a private. Though the men had 
the greatest respect for the Prince Regent, they spoke to 
him without the slightest embarrassment, and royalty as 
such meant little or nothing to them. One realized in time 
that they were all peasants and proud of it, and no one 
more proud of it than King Peter, whose grandfather was 
the intrepid peasant ‘Kara George.”” Everybody speaks the 
same Serbian, and there is no difference in accent whatever. 
There are no titles and there is no aristocracy, and no man 
is allowed to have more land than he can till, so all are 
equal. This has been quite simple in the past, but with the 
opening up of Serbia and the progress she has made since 
the Armistice, one wonders how long these idyllic conditions 
will continue. 

The Serbs had not been our patients for long before 
we learnt about s/avas, which are feast days of great 
national or family importance. Each family holds one 
every year, one that has been kept all through the genera- 
tions of the family since the first and most momentous 
one on which the head of the house came over from paganism 
to Christianity. As one by one the families became Christ- 
ianized they chose a Saint’s Day to celebrate the event; 
of these there are many, such as Sveti (Saint) Demetrius, 
Sveti Andrea, etc., and they are kept most rigidly throughout 
the years. 

A few soldiers were allowed to hold their s/avas in our 
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hospital; they fasted rigidly for a week or more beforehand, 
and the feast lasted for a whole day. During the day they 
never once sat down, but stood to receive and tend the 
constant stream of guests who came to wish them a Scretchan 
slava (happy s/ava). The Serbs were always full of apologies 
for the want of pomp and circumstance at these s/avas, but 
always added hopefully, ‘‘cheka mala (wait a little) till we 
get home, and we’ll show you what a s/ava really is”; in 
the meantime they improvised and did the best they could, 
and if the s/ava lacked in material things, it lost nothing of 
its significance or ritual. 

The ghito kolatch (boiled wheat cake), which is of great 
importance in the ceremony, was replaced by the most 
shapely looking army loaf that could be found, and into 
the centre of this the pope (priest) poured some French 
army ration wine, and then he and the man whose s/ava it 
was turned this slowly round three times while prayers 
were said. The fine Serbian wine and the Serbska kaffa 
were replaced by a good stew of tea in an old brown teapot, 
while the delicious s/atka (usually made of cherries or green 
walnuts in a thick syrup) was replaced by “plum and apple,” 
and was eaten in Serbian style in a teaspoon at one gulp. 
We found it a little difficult to take it all seriously, especially 
the “plum and apple,’’ but there was no flinching as the 
host, his face drawn with fasting and very earnest, went 
the round of the nurses offering the jam with a kindly 
“Izvolte Sestra”’ (If it please you, Sister). 

Dragoili was the first of the patients to hold his s/ava at 
the hospital, and was much envied by the others in conse- 
quence. He was the most “made of”’ Serb in the place, for 
he was the doctors’ housemaid! He had been a patient in 
Dr. Mary MacNeill’s wards, and as she had saved his life 
he wished in turn to serve her for life. I should think that 
he was only one of hundreds of Serbs who would have 
done likewise, for they simply worshipped her. A High- 
lander herself, she seemed thoroughly to understand them, 

and had the greatest sympathy and affection for them; 
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she was also one of the first to get a working knowledge 
of the language. So Dragoili became one of the staff, and 
we were relieved of our household duties; no longer did 
we dust and tidy our tents, for he toiled all day long carrying 
water, scouring, scrubbing, knocking the mud off our boots, 
and last, but most important, filling our hot-water bottles: 
for here I must confess that whatever else “Scotland’s 
dauntless daughters” went without, they always contrived 
this comfort for themselves. The rain and sleet might 
pelt into their tents, they might wake with snow-wreaths 
on their beds, their tents might be lifted bodily by a sudden 
cyclone and themselves be blown out of their beds, but the 
Scottish women clung to their hot-water bottles through it 
all. Even in the great retreat across Albania, when they 
threw away everything else so that they could walk lightly, 
they still clung to these kindly comforters. Dragoili never 
forgot the mali bébés (little babies) as he called them, and 
his especial mark of favour was to put three or four of 
them in one’s bed on cold nights; I was only once so 
favoured, and that was the night I arrived back from leave 
in England to find snow-drifts round the tents and no less 
than seven hot-water bottles in my camp bed! I wondered 
sadly how many poor souls were shivering in consequence, 
for this wily old man had no conscience as far as mals bébés 
and his doctors were concerned. 

On the day that Dragoili held his s/ava, Toscha, a merry 
brown-eyed little boy of sixteen who can be seen in the 
picture (he always contrived to be in any picture what- 
soever), said to me: “‘All, all have they taken from us, this 
vile enemy; cattle and bullocks have they taken, goats and 
pigs have they taken, house and land too, and (his voice 
becoming louder and louder and his young face fiercer 
and graver) they have also taken our wives and our children, 
but one thing they cannot take from us, and that is our 
glorious s/ava day.” Toscha was one of the few Serbs who 
could speak some English and had been in England, to 
which he always referred as “dear old Blighty’; he never 
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tired of telling the others of the wonders he had seen there, 
though I believe his knowledge of that country was confined 
entirely to Newcastle, where he had been for a few days. 

Toscha had opinions and views on every subject, and 
one day I asked him about the Bulgarian atrocities and 
whether he really believed some of the stories that were 
beginning to leak through from Serbia. “Oh yes,”’ said 
Toscha, “‘it is true, certainly true.” ‘“‘Why are you so sure, 
Toscha?” ‘‘Oh, Doctoritza, because we too do the atrocities. 
You English do not understand . . . we like it... . I 
helped to do one not long ago . . . he was a Bulgar and 
yet a brave man .. . we cut him open and do strashna 
(dreadful) things to him, yet he say no word, but fire fly 
from his mouth, for he grind his teeth like a mill.” 

As the men recovered there was no time lost in sending 
them back to the Front, and they were always ready to go, 
though sorry to leave the comfortable wards, and only once 
did I come across a Serbian who actually contrived to 
remain in the hospital, and that was an old barber who was 
one of my patients. 

This is what I said about it in a home letter at the time :— 


A funny old Serbian patient asked if he might be kept on as barber 
to the hospital to save him from being sent up to the Front... 
he said he was a dobro barber and (with great pride) urlo dobro (very 
good) at doing ladies’ hair. I thought, this is all right, here is some- 
body who will cut hair, and we won’t have to hack it off ourselves, 
so I said: “You can try on me, and if you are any good perhaps you 
can stay, so come down to my tent this afternoon and cut my hair.” 
He duly appeared with great clatter and laden with basins, petrol 
tins and sunlight soap, as I was to have a wash too it seemed. . . . 
He started, and I read and paid no attention till he had finished, 
when I found I had been shorn down almost to the bone in places, 
with little messy tufts here and there . . . it was like a disease! 
I thought I’d give him one more chance, so he put a basin on my 
knees and started to wash my hair . . . he rubbed the soap on every 
single wisp of remaining hair (indeed I haven’t got it all out yet), — 
put his fingers in my ears and rattled them up and down (good 
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barbers always clean your ears as well, they always need it, he assured 
me) till I thought I’d never hear again, and finished by tipping the 
contents of the basin right over my head and me and the whole 
tent, for all the world as though he were emptying a bucket of water 
down a drain. He then produced a murderous-looking weapon which 
he said was a pair of tongs for frizura . . . he had made them from 
some scrap-iron lying about the camp. “Clear out!” I cried sternly; 
“if you start on me with that, you’ll end by setting the whole hospital 
on fire.” He slunk away crestfallen, and when I went the rounds that 
night he was nowhere to be seen, and I fancied there was an air of 
subdued mirth in the wards and a twinkle in the eye of the sister 
who told me that as soon as the poor old barber heard my step he 
whipped out of bed and darted under another patient’s bed, where 
he crouched like a frightened child till I had passed. 


Up at the Front these men were on their own soil and 
knew how to make little homes for themselves such as they 
did in Serbia. Their tiny “‘bivvy” tents had couches of 
yielding saplings and mosses, and their little stone “‘lean-to” 
in the hills was shaded by branches and wattle, an art in 
which they are experts. They made shady /adnyaks, or 
shelters, with young trees for supports, and this was roofed 
over with intertwined branches; there they would sit and 
sing when work was done and there was no fighting, or 
listen to the cziganes fiddling away, for the regimental 
colonels always saw to it that there was a gipsy in the 
regiment, so that his music could cheer the lonely hours. 
Sometimes the music would be provided by Serbian bag- 
pipes, clumsy things compared with ours, with a huge bag 
made of a pig’s stomach, but with the same wild skirl as 
our pipes. 

They grew flowers, for they loved them, and when off 
duty were hardly ever without a flower in their caps or 
behind their ears, and sometimes even their guns were 
decked with flowers and leaves. 

The British in Macedonia had a fair number of friends 
among the Serbian officers, but the language was a great 
barrier, as few of the Serbs could speak any tongue but their 
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own; the medical men could speak German, for they had all 
been educated in Vienna, but scarcely a Serb knew a word 
of French, so that conversation consisted mainly of an 
exchange of dobros with various inflections of voice. The 
most popular officers with the British were therefore those 
who could speak English, and of those the following, I 
think, were the most familiar. 

Colonel Sondermayer was the Director of Medical 
Services and inspected all the hospitals where there were 
beds for Serbians, so he was well known to many in an 
official capacity. He was a middle-aged, slim, erect man, and 
as his hair stood straight up from his head like the bristles 
of a brush he always had a very startled appearance; his 
eyebrows, too, were ever striving upwards, and his bright, 
deep-set blue eyes had an anxious expression, though he was 
usually smiling as if trying to contradict what his eyes 
proclaimed. Like many other Serbs, he had “‘no back to his 
head,”’ in other words, it was quite flat behind; what would 
have been a deformity in an English head, and probably 
have been accompanied by imbecility, was quite normal 
in a Serb, and was present in a fair number of them; it 
seemed to be the one flaw in the anatomy of these handsome 
men. 

He was always most spick and span in an immaculate, 
tight-fitting uniform and long, black boots, that never 
showed a trace of mud or dust. This he declared was the 
one and only uniform he possessed, and it had already seen 
him through two Balkan wars and this was its third adven- 
ture. How he achieved this must remain a mystery, but I 
expect his old Serb orderly spent many an hour on its 
care and guarded it with his very life. He was always in a 
hurry, always impatient, always dashing on to something 
else, especially when driving; he used to beat his chauffeur 
on the back with a little cane exactly as though he were 
urging a horse on to win a race. “Brzo, brzo!”’ (quick, 
quick!), he would shout, and off they raced (our trouble 
was to get the Serbs to drive slowly enough). He was a 
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fine surgeon and administrator, and under his régime things 
ran smoothly and pleasantly. 

Captain Milan Jovitchitch, or “Yovi,” as his English 
friends called him, was the liaison officer attached to British 
G.H.Q., and was one of the handsomest of the Serbian 
officers. Tall and elegant in his smart Serbian uniform, with 
its skin-tight short tunic and high black velvet collar, he 
had a clean-cut face and a merry expression, for there was 
always a suspicion of a twinkle in his eye, a kink at the 
corner of his mouth, a great dimple in his chin, and a 
slightly rakish tilt to his cap that seemed to be quite in 
keeping. Men and women with one accord said, ‘‘What a 
splendid type of Serb!’’ Then he spoke, and here was no 
Serb at all, but an Englishman without a doubt. Which was 
it? To this day, though I know him well, I cannot say! 
His mother was pure Scotch, a Raeburn; his father a 
Serbian diplomat. He would be at one moment a frank, 
simple, natural Serbian, saying all that he thought, the 
next a most serious reserved Scotsman, and was at all 
times a most attractive personality. Equally popular with 
_ the Serbs and with the English, who each claimed him for 
their countryman, the feminine population, from Mrs. 
Harley downwards, succumbed to his charms; but he went 
serenely on, kind and attentive to all of us, young or old, 
plain or pretty, important or unimportant. In America, 
where he went for a short time during the war on a mission 
for his country, he was a tremendous success, and his 
appearance in all the glory of the dress uniform of the Royal 
Guards (which excels in splendour anything ever seen in 
musical comedy) did, I understand, more propaganda for 
his country than the work of all the rest of the mission put 
together. 

Colonel Nicolayevitch was also a friend of ours from the 
first, for the Scottish women were already well known to 
him in the early days of the war when they came to nurse 
typhus during the terrible epidemic of 1914-15. He was 
a great friend and admirer of the late Dr. Elsie Inglis and 
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also of the Hon. Evelina Haverfield, whom he first met 
at Mladenovatz, where there had been a Scottish Women’s 
Hospital. He told me one day that the first thing that had 
shown him what splendid people the Scottish women were 
was the horsemanship of Mrs. Haverfield! (1 might add 
that not all the Scottish women had a like qualification.) 

Colonel Nicolayevitch was a giant of a man, tall and 
almost as broad, and, when he spoke, one was surprised 
to hear a soft gentle voice come from that mighty chest, 
and never once was he known to raise it. He was a cavalry 
officer, the cousin of General Vassitch, who commanded 
the Third Army, and all his people were fine soldiers. 
The Serbs were proud of his strength, for even in that 
nation of strong men he stood out as something marvellous. 
He could tear a whole pack of cards in two, could break a 
horseshoe and cleave through a door with his fist. It was 
said that once when he was in Constantinople two thieves 
approached him and began to try to overpower him. 
Nicolayevitch quickly lifted up one in each hand and 
knocked their heads together, and they fell back senseless 
one on each side of him, never to rise again! 

The health of the Serbs while in Macedonia was no better 
than that of the British and French; they suffered from 
malaria and dysentery to the same extent, but in addition 
they had scurvy, which was unknown among the others. 
In the spring of 1918 they had a severe epidemic of it, 
and it almost seemed as if it were infective in origin. There 
seemed to be some cause for it other than insufficient or 
unsuitable food, for the rationing of the Serbian Army was 
done by the British and French, and so all were having the 
same. It seems possible that the sanitary conditions may 
have had something to do with it, but nothing conclusive 
was arrived at regarding the cause. The men were exceed- 
ingly ill and languid; they had small and large hemorrhages 
just under the skin, and in some cases in the joints and 
bones. The gums were ulcerated and they were depressed 
and worn out. Some died, but most of them responded 
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fairly quickly to a liberal diet of fresh meat and doses of 
lemon-juice every few hours, but it was some time before 
they were stroyg enough to go to the Front again, and 
they remained anemic for long afterwards. 

I think we should have kept the patients much longer 
in hospital, but the central office was strict and kept rounding 
up men who had to go back to the Front, some of them 
before they were fit to do so. For those who were unable 
to fight any more there was no chance of going home and 
enjoying a well-earned rest and a pleasant seat in the sun 
at the cottage door away in the Serbian hills—there was 
nothing for it but to stay in Salonika, to dream night and 
day of Serbia and to sing ““Tamo daleka.”’ 


MRS. HARLEY IN MONASTIR 
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CHAPTER VIII 
THE PASSING OF MRS. HARLEY 


In December 1916, after the great work of the advance was 
over, Mrs. Harley resigned the command of the transport 
unit of the Scottish Women’s Hospitals. She severed her 
connection with our Association and went to do relief 
work in the town of Monastir, for she felt that it was in 
this manner that she could best give her services. This 
town had been retaken in the Franco-Serbian advance of 
November 1916, and was still in the hands of the Allies, 
though my diary of January 3, 1917, says:— 


News bad... Monastir bombarded every day . . . Bulgars 
said to be quite likely to retake the town. 


Just beyond it to the north were fine enemy gun positions, 
and every day Monastir was subjected to a furious bom- 
bardment; in fact, it might be said to have suffered doubly, 
for the town had enemy shells coming in and Allied shells 
flying over it at one and the same time. 

The inhabitants, who were mostly women and children, 
underwent a great deal of hardship and suffering, but they 
preferred to remain in the cellars or in the remains of their 
houses with their few household goods around them rather 
than to retreat. To leave their homes and few possessions 
was to leave all they had in the world, and they felt they 
would sooner die than start life anew anywhere else. They 
had no money except what they kept buried in the ground, 
and no possessions except their houses and the objects 
they had gathered round them, their hand-woven sheets 
and spun blankets, their embroideries, their copper pots 
and basins, and their ikons. The children were the worst 
sufferers, for they led a very unhealthy life and got little 
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food, no schooling, and were, moreover, in constant danger. 
Many of them were killed and wounded by shrapnel, and 
they suffered much from poison-gas shells; I have several 
terrible photographs of rows of little children and their 
mothers lying dead among the ruins of their houses, having 
been asphyxiated by these shells. 

It was the call of the children that touched Mrs. Harley, 
and early in January 1917 she and her daughter Edith had 
gone to Monastir laden with stores to start a feeding-centre 
for the hungry ones. British Headquarters were very much 
against her going there, and thought it was much too 
dangerous a mission, nevertheless she quickly got a successful 
scheme started. She lived in a little Turkish house, and 
though there was but little furniture in it, it was at all 
events quite intact, and was a little palace compared with 
the tent that had been her home for nearly two years. There 
were even a few red plush-covered chairs that must have 
hailed from Vienna, and with these, a camp-bed and a 
Primus stove, an old Serbian orderly as cook-general, and 
plenty of work, she was absolutely happy. 

Bombardments took place, but as they were usually at 
the same hour each day, the people knew when to retreat to 
the cellars, and working hours could therefore be arranged. 
In a very short time Mrs. Harley got her scheme well 
organized. 

On the afternoon of March 7th, after a busy day’s work, 
there was tea and biscuits in the little Turkish house, and 
Mrs. Harley and a few friends were gathered there to 
enjoy this great luxury. Mrs. Harley was sitting by the 
window and was as usual bright and happy and talking of 
new schemes. Although it was not the time of the usual 
bombardment, a shell burst close at hand, and, as the custom 
was, everyone at once lay prone on the floor until the bom- 
bardment should cease. Looking up, Edith noticed that 
her mother was still sitting in her chair by the window, and 
entreated her to come and lie down on the floor for safety. 
There was no answer. She was already dead. The wound, 
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- which was a small one in the centre of the forehead, did 
not disfigure her beautiful face, and it was caused by a 
small fragment of shrapnel. She was taken to the military 
hospital, but there was nothing to be done. It was as though 
she had been translated; one second alive, happy, full of 
energy, the next, without pain, warning, or even a cry of 
apprehension, she was no longer one of us. 

Early in the morning of March roth we went to the 
station to meet Florence and Edith Harley, who had made 
the journey from Florina by train. The Rev. Colonel Findlay 
waited with us, and the plain deal coffin, now draped with a 
Union Jack, was taken to a large tent at our hospital and 
lay there among banks of flowers and laurel leaves, some 
banded with the Serbian colours, and some with French, 
Italian, Rumanian, or Greek colours. Every Allied unit and 
headquarters seemed to have sent flowers, and there were 
in addition many touching posies from unknown people 
who had loved and admired her. People of all nationalities 
streamed through the tent all day to pay their respects to 
her, high officials and simple soldiers, nurses, and infirmiéres, 
civilian women and children. 

The funeral was arranged by the British Commander-in- 
Chief, and representatives of all the Allied armies and many 
civilians took part in it. The music was provided by the 
Serbian Royal Guards and by British and French bands. 
The coffin was carried on a light bier, escorted by British 
soldiers and preceded by the Serbian Royal Guards and 
French soldiers carrying huge laurel wreaths. We walked 
from the Curassi Road, where the procession was formed, 
some three-quarters of a mile to Zeitenlik Cemetery. It 
was a bitterly cold day, and the wind rushed across the 
bare hills and swirled down the exposed road. The tranquil 
Funeral March of Chopin and the restless, anxious Dead 
March in Saul were played alternately, the sound coming 
in a curious panting way carried by the puffs of wind. 
Florence and Edith Harley, Miss Palin: and I, walked 


! Matron of the 21st British Stationary Hospital, Macedonia. 
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immediately after the bier. Behind us walked a long column 
of the most distinguished officers in Macedonia, among them 
Prince George of Serbia, General Sir George Milne, 
Admiral Sir Cecil Thursby, and the Italian and French 
representatives; then came the Scottish Women’s Hospital 
staff, members of the other hospitals, soldiers of all the 
Allied armies, and literally thousands of civilians. It was 
all most beautifully arranged, and was carried out with 
much dignity and with full military honours. All of us who 
loved her said, “‘it is exactly what mother would have liked; 
how she would have admired the precision and the military 
pomp of it all’”’—perhaps she was not so very far away. 

There were a few orations at the grave-side, and a small 
child, a little Serbian orphan, shivering in the biting wind 
in a thin dress and fluttering white apron, gave a spirited 
speech and strewed the coffin with flowers. Here is a 
translation of part of the oration given by Lyubomir 
Jovanovitch, Minister of the Interior:— 


A year and a half ago desperate times confronted us, and we asked 
ourselves whether it was to be death or life for the Serbian nation. 
It was at this time that many hands were stretched out to help us 
from the land of the noble British nation. Among the voices which 
greeted and encouraged us was that of Mrs. Harley. True to her 
ideals of woman’s duty in life, she hastened to our assistance to prove 
to us by her presence and her work that it was not death but victory 
that awaited us, and day by day she laboured untiringly, never sparing 
herself. She worked unceasingly to the very last moment of her 
earthly life, and now she has begun her eternal life, so that one can 
truly join the ancient poet in saying “Non omnis mortua est.” 
Noble daughter of a great nation, and though not a sister of ours by 
birth, still dear to us as a true sister. Your tender soul is, and will be, 
followed by our fervent prayers and the everlasting gratitude of the 
Serbian nation. Thanks to you and glory be to you. 


Mrs. Harley was one of those of whom the public did 
not hear much during the war, and whose remarkably fine 
work and devotion was never sufficiently known. She was 
one of the straightest and most fearless women who ever 
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lived: not that she did not know what fear was, for she 
was finely strung, but she had magnificent self-control. 
She was quite tireless and worked indefatigably, though she 
was not particularly strong and was in her sixty-fourth 
year. It was her wonderful, indomitable spirit that kept her 
up, and I never knew her to be ill during the campaign, 
or heard her complain of being weary; nor did she once lose 
heart in face of all the difficulties she encountered. She was 
the most feminine person in the world, and her merry 
laugh and youthful view of life made her as young as any 
of us. We all felt it was the death she would have wished, a 
glorious death in the midst of life and health. Her spirit 
was so young, so much younger than her body, and the 
only thing she feared was to be ill and to be a burden to 
others. ““Whom the gods love die young” might fitly be 
said of her. 


* # # # # 


Two days after the funeral Dr. Mcllroy and I started off 
early in the morning for Monastir. As we passed Vertekop 
at the seventy-third kilometre the ammunition dump was 
going off in a series of loud explosions; bombs had also 
been dropped on the 36th and 37th British Hospitals 
that morning, and two nurses and many patients had 
been killed. To facilitate transport these hospitals had 
been placed beside the railway line, and were therefore 
liable to be bombed; the position of the ammunition dump 
near by did not improve matters, and they suffered much 
from hostile aircraft. 

In the late afternoon we arrived at the Scottish Women’s 
Hospital at Ostrovo, where we were welcomed by the C.O., 
Dr. Agnes Bennett, and stayed there for the night. Then 
on next morning over the Gornichevo Pass, a narrow road 
with a sheer precipice on one side. We pictured the wild 
assault that the Serbs had made here a few months pre- 
viously. The ground was littered with shell-cases, bully- 
beef tins, and bits of equipment and clothing; there were 
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hundreds of little tottering wooden crosses over the mounds 
where the warriors lay buried a few inches below the surface 
just where they had fallen. We followed the direction 
taken by the 1916 advance until we arrived at Monastir, 
172 kilometres from Salonika. The last part of the road 
led across a wide plain that was continually swept by the 
enemy guns, so we raced as fast as our little Ford was able. 

What a desolate city it was! Except for a few soldiers, 
the streets were empty, its many inhabitants—Turks, Jews, 
Albanians, Greeks, Serbs, and what-nots—were crouching 
at home seeking protection from the mild bombardment 
that was in progress. We soon found Mrs. Harley’s old 
Serbian orderly, who took us to her room in the little blue- 
washed Turkish house; it was such a sunny, pleasant room, 
low-roofed and wooden-panelled, as in all Turkish houses. 
There, ‘by the window which looks out on minarets and 
distant hills, was the chair where she died, and near it a 
tiny hole in the window through which the fragment of 
shrapnel entered. Not a thing in the room was damaged 
and all was in order. We took away all her well-arranged 
records and papers, and then we picked our way through 
streets piled with bricks, stones and débris of all sorts to 


our Ford. We raced for a few kilometres from the town, . 


and then stopped to watch the shells bursting over it like 
little harmless plugs of white cotton-wool. We heard later 
that ten people had been killed in the town that day, forty 
the previous day, and five hundred the following day, most 
of them women and children, all killed by asphyxiating 
shells. 

From Monastir we went along the Czerna River to 


Dobroveni, which is some thirty kilometres south-east by | 


road, but comparatively near as the crow flies. There the 
Ostrovo unit had established a small dressing-station, with 
Dr. Lilian Cooper in charge and Laila Muncaster as her 
assistant. This work was very strenuous, and as they were 
very near the Front, had to operate while bombs were 
falling all round. I spent a day and night there before 
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going back to Salonika, and much admired the work they 
were doing at this outpost. Mrs. Harley’s transport column 
was now attached to the Ostrovo hospital unit, and most 
of the cars were at this section of it. Miss Bedford was in 
charge of this part of the work, and Miss Kathleen Dillon, 
the Hon. Elsie Cameron Corbett, Miss Gladys Stewart 
Richardson, Miss Edie and many others were among the 
drivers. 

The hospital was situated in the foot-hills, where there 
had been a great battle during the advance to Monastir, 
and was built over trenches where many Serbian and French 
soldiers lay buried. We went for a tramp over the hills 
behind the hospital, and from the summit we saw Monastir 
in the distance lying in a hollow, its delicate white minarets 
gleaming in the sun above a blue, filmy curtain of mist. All 
the way along the road lay shell-cases, long “‘seventy-fives,”” 
fat little “Schneiders,” Krupps, and little black hand- 
grenades like cricket-balls, many of them unexploded. 
Here and there anemones and cyclamen were showing, 
and under the shadow of the rocks, where the snow had 
not yet quite melted, lay the bodies of Bulgars and Austrians 
in various stages of decomposition. War seemed so hideous, 
but Nature still was beautiful. The snow had fallen shortly 
after the fighting four months previously, and though 
nearly all the enemy were decently buried, some had not been 
found before winter came. We gathered bunches of 
cyclamen, and collected as many German haversacks as 
we could find, for, since they were capable of holding 
nearly all one’s possessions, they were in great demand by 
the unit. We walked across to Scotchivir to see the hospital 
of the Russian division which was on this Front, and met 
there Dr. Troyatski, a well-known Russian neurologist. In 
the shelter of a hill he had built the little stone house in 
which he lived. He seemed almost a giant, and when he spoke 
the illusion was complete; the words came rushing out with 


t Later on Miss Dillon had charge of the transport column which did such 
fine work for the Serbs in the 1918 advance. 
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great force, much as water comes through a blow-hole, and 
the articulation was rugged and hard. He spoke English 
remarkably well, and in his spare time was busily occupied 
in translating The Diagnosis of Nervous Diseases, by Colonel 
Purves Stewart,! of whom he was a great admirer. He sang 
in a mighty and sonorous baritone, accompanying himself 
on the guitar, and gave us wild gipsy songs and sad songs 
of Tchaikowsky and Rimsky Korsakoff that nearly reduced 
us to tears. This great, blond, bearded giant quite evidently 
enjoyed his own voice, and gloried in the lovely melody of 
the songs. Seated on a tree-stump in the dark little stone 
room, he was a curious figure, and, his great voice escaping 
through the door and window to the Moujiks who crept 
round to listen, rang down through the dark Czerna valley 
below. 

There was still much danger on that front, and every day 
many hostile aeroplanes came over, so that we could not 
help feeling anxious about our comrades who were in so 
much danger. My thoughts were full of them and of Mrs. 
Harley; everywhere on the Front, and wherever we stopped, 
they spoke of her, and all were full of her dauntless courage, 
devotion and charm. 

And they did not soon forget; they called one of the 
principal streets in Monastir by her name, they taught the 
children in the school about her, and when they got back 
to Serbia they told their wives and children of her. The 
school children are still told of her work, and the Serbs 
have named one of their ships after her. When I was in 
Belgrade not long ago I found that her influence was still 
there and her memory green. The picture of Mrs. Harley 
with the children in Monastir was painted after her death 
ftom memory by Milovanovitch, and is an extraordinarily 
good likeness. 

In July 1917 the Serbs had a beautiful ceremony at 
which they unveiled a memorial which they had built on 
her grave. The ceremony was a religious one, and there were 

t Now Sir James Purves Stewart. 
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many Serbian priests in their flowing, brilliant vestments, 
their curious tremulous voices making one feel melancholy 
in spite of oneself. Although many Allies were there, it was 
entirely a Serbian affair, and one felt they wanted to keep 
it quite to themselves and to show that, although she was 
a daughter of England, she belonged entirely to Serbia, 
as she died helping them. It was for them, therefore, to 
honour her thus and not for her countrymen. The inscrip- 
tion on her monument reads thus:— 


On your tomb instead of flowers 

The gratitude of the Serbs shall blossom. 
For your wonderful acts your name shall 
Be known from generation to generation. 


CHAPTER IX 


EVENTS AND PERSONALITIES 


As it became possible to establish order out of the chaos that 
existed during the first year, hospitals specially staffed and 
equipped for the different classes of case were established. 
These hospitals were classified as malarial, dysenteric, 
surgical or medical, according to requirements. They were 
situated near the Front as well as at the base, as it was 
found by experience that it was fatal to transport some of 
the severe cases for long distances. Rest and convalescent 
camps were arranged, and graduated exercises were success- 
fully used by the British to restore the men to health and 
vigour and to keep up the general morale, though I must 
admit that a rather pessimistic Tommy once confidingly 
told me that ‘They have physical-jerked many a man into 
his grave.” 

One of the biggest problems was that of the prevention 
of malaria, and this was tackled with a zest by the British 
Missions, and even more enthusiastically by the French 
Mission Anti-paludique. Many marshes were drained, and 
where they were too extensive for this to be possible, a 
film of petroleum was poured on them, for it is there that 
the larve multiply and mature. Quinine was distributed in 
the villages, and the soldiers were made to take every possible 
precaution against being bitten by the mosquito. The 
French did a great deal of propaganda by distributing 
startling posters, picture postcards and petites histoires 
profusely illustrated in bright colours like the pages in a 
child’s comic paper, and set out in a form that would appeal 
to the poilu, and especially to the illiterate Senegalese. 

In order to relieve the depression caused by the very 
hard conditions under which the troops were living, various 
entertainments were arranged. Horse shows, hockey and 
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football matches were organized, and on New Year’s Day, 
1917, there was a great England v. Scotland match, in | 
which several International players took part, and at which 
people from all over Macedonia collected. Boxing compe- 
titions on a large scale likewise attracted soldiers of all 
nationalities. 

Concert parties, which perhaps helped to cheer up the 
men more than anything else, were much encouraged, 
and every regiment had some sort of a “show.” As there 
were no women performers, the deficiency had to be supplied 
from the ranks of the men, and the results were in some 
cases remarkable. There were dainty maidens with the slim- 
mest of ankles, the fashionable “slinky slouch” walk and 
googly eyes, who so resembled some of our musical comedy 
artistes that one could not have told the difference. I think 
“Elsie” in the ‘Roosters Concert Party’’ was the most 
fascinating charmer of all, and it was delightful to see “her,” 
dark, slim and sylphlike, give a song and dance and coyly 
kiss her hand in acknowledgment of the tremendous 
applause. 

The Chocolate Soldier had a long run in Macedonia, and 
seemed very much in keeping with the country. As the 
scene of the play is laid in the Balkans, suitable costumes 
were easily provided from natives in the villages around. 
This was played by a divisional concert party up-country, 
which had built a very smart little theatre, which sometimes 
came under shell-fire from the Bulgar lines. Once in it, 
however, one could easily imagine oneself in London (that 
was the idea), and there was an orchestra with, as a finishing 
touch, a conductor in a swallow-tail coat and white gloves; 
probably his nether regions were in khaki, but the part 
that showed was immaculate. There were stalls and pit, and 
everybody paid for their seats at the box-office, and so the 
show was run on self-supporting lines. 

The part of the captivating Chocolate Soldier of the play 
was taken by Derek Oldham, whose singing and dancing 
delighted everybody, and those who saw the show will 
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certainly long remember the performance of this clever 
artist. Raina, the heroine, with her long plaits of yellow 
hair and her fussy négligée, really made one wonder, 
when she sang “‘My Hero,” whether we could not still, as in 
Shakespeare’s day, do without women on the stage and have 
men in all the female parts. 

The Allied concert party which was an “All Star” 
affair also delighted the Allied army; the performers were 
all artists who were already famous, and the entire Royal 
Serbian Orchestra took part. Mazens of the Paris Opera 
House sang solos or gave us duets from Grand Opera with 
Mr. Yates, an English baritone. Jovanovitch played Chopin 
and Liszt, little Bentz Piedelieu of the Paris Conservatoire 
played much modern music, and often “by request” the 
haunting, lilting Noces Bretonnes Colonel. G. D. Armour, 
whose drawings in Puch still delight the world, drew 
lightning sketches, and the Orchestra gave selections from 
its wide répertoire. Those evenings proved to me that there 
is no need to play down to the Tommies, or to anybody 
else for that matter; one had only to look around at the 
rapt faces of the men and to hear them hum fragments 
of the tunes as they filed out to realize what the music 
meant to them. We all really prefer the very best, and 
if we are not a musical nation it is because those who 
cater for our music do not educate us properly. 

Dr. McIlroy wisely suggested that something should 
be done to divert our hospital staff after the heavy day’s 
work was done, so in 1917 a clever Greek play was written 
by Miss Lorimer (a distinguished Somerville don), and 
the Greek stage and the dresses were designed by an artist 
member of the unit. The story of the play started in the time 
of Cicero and ended up in Venizelos Street of the present 
day. The authoress was much congratulated on the success 
of her amusing and most artistic play; she was the most 
pleasant stage manager in the world, and carried the whole 
thing on her shoulders while, like everyone else, working 
hard at her own job. 
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The following year my chief asked me to arrange a 
concert; we started to prepare for it during a very hot spell, 
but the staff was never fitter than it was that year. No 
doubt this was partly owing to the fact that each night 
when off duty everyone danced Folk and Morris dances 
till they were as red as lobsters and soaked with perspiration, 
while Miss Gray, the chief masseuse, kept them hard at it. 
Then they were passed over to me and were drilled in 
Scotch reels, Irish jigs, and species of “‘Dalcroze’’ dancing 
till they nearly expired, and finally went off to bed chattering 
and laughing, instead of limp and tired, as they had been 
when they came off duty in the wards. 

Our large open-air stage was provided by one of the 
generous M.T. companies, and had a background of tall 
rushes. The lighting was done by no less a celebrity than 
the electrician from the London Empire, and we were 
much more afraid of his criticism than of anybody else’s; 
I think a great deal of the charm of our entertainment was 
due to his efforts and also to the Royal Serbian Guard 
Orchestra which accompanied us. Much was also due to 
the setting, for Hortiach Mountain towered behind our 
camp, and the apricot, smiling moon just over his head 
lighted up the whole countryside. 

Our first item was a cheery village scene arranged with 
stacks of maize borrowed from a neighbouring field; thirty 
of the unit took part, one half of them dressed in smocks 
(“helpless” shirts of which we had a plethora), and the 
others in bright green dresses and sun-bonnets made from 
butter muslin dyed in the pathological laboratory by 
means of methylene-blue or fuchsin. The folk-songs and 
dances were carried through with a zest, but the bright 
particular star was our little comédienne, Miss Pope, or 
“Popeski,”’ as she was affectionately called by everybody. 
She was the naughty little boy of the village, and with her 
bonny blue eyes, short curly hair and roguish smile, she 
kept the audience in constant merriment. She certainly had 

! Miss Pope died later on in Serbia. 
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a touch of the “real thing,” and was assured by the 
““Empire”’ electrician that she had mistaken her vocation, 
and could easily become a “‘star” on the stage. 

I arranged a short ballet in the ancient Greek frieze style 
to Chopin’s Waltz in A Minor, and Mrs. Cole Hamilton, 
the wizard who made and dyed the costumes, was the 
lovely central figure. She was clothed in damask and rose- 
coloured Grecian robes, and carried a huge copper urn 
full of rose-leaves which she scattered as she danced; 
being tall and graceful, she seemed to me that night like a 
figure that had stepped down for a spell from a Grecian 
frieze, and would surely vanish before the dance was over. 

I also arranged a wordless play to some music by Ambrosio 
(for it was a case of suiting the dances to whatever music we 
happened to possess). Isabel Gordon took the principal male 
part, and she gave a most delightful performance in the 
difficult art of miming. In this play Maisie Laing and I 
danced a gavotte accompanied by Benz Piedelieu on the 
muted violin. It was the old theme of the marble statues 
in the garden, who came to life when the lovers had gone, 
and danced in the light of the moonbeams (a couple of 
large acetylene head-lights). McDowell’s Water/ily supplied 
the music and theme for yet another interpretation. 

The piece de résistance of the entertainment was the playing 
of the forty braw pipers who were sent by the kindness of 
our friends, General Gay and Colonel Falconer Stewart; 
the Allied audience was enthralled by them, and we were 
all sad when they marched off regretfully early next morning 
to the Struma Valley and the trenches. 

I feel sure that the concerts and the music provided on 
the Macedonian Front were specially valuable, because the 
men themselves provided the entertainment. It was quite 
impossible to have concert parties out from home, so every- 
body had to buckle to and find their own talent, and so 
spare time was filled up in this sane and healthy way. It is 


t Colonel Falconer Stewart was killed on Grand Couronné during the advance 
in September 1918. 
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interesting to read that in the Crimean War of 1856 the 
men were keen on “theatricals” and got up fancy-dress 
balls among themselves and with their French allies. One 
can also read that they were even able to organize paper- 
chases, and that their regimental bands were in great 
requests at the concerts. 


® # * # # 


The most important event in the early part of 1917 was 
the abdication of King Constantine, and in June Greece, 
under the guidance of Venizelos, entered the war on the | 
side of the Allies. The Greek Army then took the field in 
large numbers, and proved themselves to be gallant fighters 
by taking a splendid part in the great advance of the follow- 
ing year. As early as in September of the previous year there 
had been Greek soldiers in the field, but these were 
volunteers for the Army of National Defence that had been 
formed under the Provisional Government. This had been 
formed at Salonika in 1916 by Venizelos and some of the 
most brilliant of the young Greeks; Great Britain and 
France had recognized it by sending Lord Granville and 
M. de Billy, both members of the Diplomatic Service, as 
their representatives. 

Venizelos was a familiar figure to everybody in Macedonia, 
as were also his two faithful Cretan soldiers who wore 
attractive dark blue and scarlet uniforms with curious, 
baggy-seated trousers swinging out behind as they strode 
along. We all found it hard to realize that M. Venizelos 
was really the magnetic and brilliant, forceful man of 
whom we had heard. He seemed, with his soft, quiet voice 
and his retiring, almost apologetic manner, to be the very 
soul of gentleness. His very glance was mild, benevolent 
and somewhat shy, and he twiddled his fingers together 
nervously. With his black suit and black trilby hat, his vener- 
able white beard and thick spectacles, he seemed to me more 
like a lay missionary than anything else. There was, how- 
ever, something about his eyes that one caught from time 
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to time, and which betrayed the alert mind behind, but we 
never saw him scintillate or heard him say anything clever. 
Perhaps it was a studied pose that disarmed, the soft velvet 
glove that hid the iron hand, or maybe it was all quite 
natural. We were left wondering. 

After King Constantine’s abdication, the Provisional 
Government was transferred to Athens, with Alexander, the 
late King’s younger son, as titular King, but with Venizelos 
in complete power. 

King Alexander of Greece spent an afternoon at our 
hospital accompanied by the redoubtable Lieutenant Leondo 
Leonides Leondopoulos, the Greek liaison officer. The 
latter was a cheerful soul whose handshake will be remem- 
bered by all in Macedonia; he always introduced himself 
to strangers as “‘the strongest man in Greece”’ (he had been 
champion at the Olympic Games in Athens), and thereupon 
with right good fellowship grasped the hand of his gallant 
ally. One wondered how soon it would be over, and if 
indeed there would be anything left of one’s hand but a 
mere messy pulp. I doubt if there was any man or woman 
who did not actively fear a second handshake, but we all 
stiffened ourselves up and went through it again and again, 
for the sake of Britain, knowing how we would have let 
down our country if we had funked it! 

King Alexander always drove himself, for he was a good 
chauffeur, and, though I cannot vouch for the truth of it, 
it was said that he actively disliked being King, and that his 
only ambition was to go to America and run a huge motor 
business. He was a handsome, well-built young man, with 
a fresh colour and a frank, cheerful expression. He spoke 
English faultlessly, and told us that it was his first language. 
His visit made a happy impression on all of us, and we were 
all grieved to hear in 1921 of his death from monkey-bite 
while he was trying to save a dog from the animal’s clutches. 
Not very long before his death he had married Mlle 
Manos,? a remarkably charming Greek girl, and their 

3 Now Princess Aspasia of Greece. 
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child, a daughter, was born just after the father’s tragic 
death. 

Essad Pasha, the so-called King of Albania, was a 
familiar figure in Salonika, where he lived very simply 
in the ‘Avenue Reine Olga,” and, though he went about 
little among the Allies, he was nevertheless very sympathetic 
towards them. He always seemed to be on very good terms 
with General Sarrail, and one day, just before the great 
fire of Salonika, I happened to be in the town, and saw a 
huge crowd near the Tour Blanche, which was gathered to 
see General Sarrail decorating this ‘King of the Brigands” 
with the Croix de Guerre. How well Sarrail knew how to 
arrange these shows, and how they impressed the semi- 
Oriental mind. The General, on a bay horse with bright blue 
saddle-cloth, was at the head of sixty cutrassiers, who paraded 
through the heart of the town with lances flashing, horses 
curvetting and horse-hair queues streaming behind their 
helmets, the eyes of all the dagos popping out of their 
heads as they gazed at the spectacle. 

We were very much amused to see Essad Pasha parading 
up and down the Avenue that very evening, chest well out 
and the medal bravely showing with a “look what I’ve 
got” sort of air. With his curious, short, rather thick-set 
figure, he looked very Turkish and quite unlike the hand- 
some Albanians we were accustomed to, and, in his khaki 
uniform and astrachan cap set low on his head, there was 
nothing distinguished or arresting about him, and he was 
very much like many another that one saw in the bazaar. 

It was during 1917 that General Sarrail first began to 
lose his popularity. I do not think I ever heard any 
criticism of him in 1915 and 1916, but now even the 
French were becoming more and more critical. The other 
Allies frankly despised him, and so long as he remained 
generalissimo there was constant friction with the Allied 
Generals; it was also said that he was full of political 
intrigues. Many of his actions, both civil and military, 
were very adversely criticized, and there was a sigh of 
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relief from all those in authority when in December 1917 
he departed, and General Franchet d’Esperey (who was 
at once named in the British fashion “Desperate Frankie’) 
reigned in his stead. 

During the summer of 1917 the Russian division left 
the Front. They had fought gallantly in the 1916 advance, 
and again in the spring offensive, but soon afterwards 
they began to become unsettled like their fellows in Russia, 
and to suffer likewise from revolutionary demonstrations. 
They fraternized with the Bulgars, and eventually the situa- 
tion became so impossible that they were removed from 
the line. 

The great fire of Salonika, which began on Saturday, 
August 18th, must certainly have been one of the most 
appalling fires of contemporary history. About five o’clock 
in the afternoon we noticed a thin lick of yellow flame 
just beyond the bazaar. Half an hour later it seemed to have 
grown bigger, and we all drew one another’s attention to 
it, but none of us considered it was anything serious, and 
thought no more about it. The inhabitants must surely 
have realized the danger, but as they had no fire engines or 
methods of coping with it, nothing was done. The evening 
breeze arose and the flames licked along eastwards towards 
the principal parts of the town. 

About 7 p.m. Dr. McIlroy and I went into the town and 
walked up to the city walls; there below us was a belt of 
leaping, roaring fire that stretched almost from one end of 
the town to the other, and right across the middle part 
of it above the Rue Agnatia. This great ferocious monster 
ate up house after house with lightning speed, for the 
little evening breeze had developed into a mild Vardar 
wind, and now all the authorities saw that the situation 
was as bad as it could be, and that nothing could stop the 
progress of that roaring furnace. It was unforgettable; 
all the pictures of hell that were ever painted fall short 
of it in fearfulness, and its hungry roar mingled with snarls 
and hisses and the crash of the falling ruins, was most awe- 
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inspiriag. The inhabitants ran about trying to save their 
possessons and not knowing where to take refuge. The 
progress of the flames was now so fast that the streets were 
throngec with the people carrying what they could, and 
the hamds were making a fortune carrying great loads of 
householc goods for the highest bidder. A huge wardrobe, 
an enormous and hideous mirror or a piano would come 
blundering down one of the narrow streets, a hamal peeping 
out from under it, and it would sometimes meet a sewing- 
machine or a feather-bed going in the other direction and get 
jammed. Mothers and children scurried along with as 
much as they could carry, and bedridden grandmothers or 
invalids were half dragged, half carried along. All was 
confusion, grief and hopelessness. 

We hurried back as soon as possible, for there seemed no 
reason why the fire should not spread along the line of 
houses both to our hospital, G.H.Q., and the other offices 
of the Allies. 

By nine o’clock huge fire-balls were being blown right 
into our hospital and even beyond it, for the wind was still 
in the same direction, and there was great danger that our 
tents would catch fire, even if the fire itself did not reach 
us. Members of the staff, armed with brooms to beat out the 
flames, perched themselves on the ridge-poles of the high 
tents and stayed there till the wind changed and there was 
no more danger. ‘“‘Comme ces dames sont pratiques; les 
seestaires sont merveilleuses,” said our patients. “Sont des 
garcons manqués,’’ grunted Danjou, the taciturn old Médecin 
Chef from next door. 

Before midnight the entire town was a semicircle of fire, 
and it seemed as if nothing could escape; mercifully, after 
midnight the wind suddenly changed, and the flames, instead 
of licking further eastward, blazed straight southwards 
to the bay, setting fire to the barques that lay alongside the 
quay. These barques had been doing excellent work during 
the progress of the fire, and since the quay was till now 
untouched they had been able to save the inhabitants and 
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some stores. Now moving out for safety, they spread the 
fire to other ships, and there was much confusion in the 
bay for a time. Nevertheless, the change of wind certainly 
saved the remainder of Salonika, and when daylight broke, 
though the fire had not stopped, and, indeed, continued to 
smoulder for days, the danger was over. 

On all sides we heard praises of the British lorry-drivers, 
who worked most strenuously and considerately for all, 
especially the women and children. Of other Allies it was 
said that the drivers were not above taking tips and that 
much stealing went on (this is possible, for all the well- 
stocked shops were completely looted). It was said, too, 
that it was revolting to see the Russians lying in the gutters 
drinking the wine which flowed down from the burst 
barrels in the storehouses on the quay. Olive Kelso King 
did splendid work in this fire, and was awarded the Gold 
Medal for bravery by the Serbian Headquarters for which 
she was now working. 

A few days later we went down to see the town which was 
still smouldering and hardly recognizable. All the quay- 
side buildings were completely gutted, and nothing remained 
of Venizelos Street or the Bazaar, but masses of masonry; 
every shop and hotel had been wiped out, the roads were 
blocked with smouldering débris, and the whole place was 
desolation. The Turkish quarter, however, nestled on 
the hillside as cheerfully as ever, and the old walls and 
the mosques rose dignified among the desolation, save the 
beautiful church of St. Demetrius, which was almost com- 
pletely destroyed. Many Salonicians were heavily insured 
with British Insurance Companies, who paid up the full 
amounts at once, much to the amazement of the inhabitants, 
who thought it a wonderful and noble act of generosity. 

Salonika was soon in working order again, though no 
attempt was made to rebuild it. The inhabitants went 
back into the skeletons of their shops, raised tarpaulins 
and corrugated iron, and carried on as brisk a trade as 
before. Great fires must have occurred many times there 
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during the previous centuries, and the inhabitants seemed 
to take it all as a matter of course, and hardly ever alluded to 
it, There was great discussion as to whether it was caused by 
enemy incendiarism, and since Salonika was full of spies 
this would not have been a difficult matter; on the previous 
day Monastir had been evacuated because of a fire caused 
by incendiary bombs, and Florina had likewise suffered. 
Be that as it may, the official opinion seemed to be that it 
was accidental, and was caused by a careless housewife 
upsetting some boiling fat on the fire! 

For long after the fire the mosques were used as dwelling- 
places for the refugees, and were gay with the native rugs 
which were used as bedding, and the strings of washing 
hanging from one Byzantine pillar to another. We were 
especially interested in one little family that lived behind 
the grille in the ladies’ gallery of a small mosque. This was 
probably because Iminé Osman, the little sister—a regular 
“Bunty,” always pulling the strings for her family—gave 
us no peace until we did what she wanted. I now understood 
for the first time in my life the real significance of the story 
of the importunate widow. Iminé, the sweet, demure little 
Turk, the large-eyed tearful one, the daughter of a decayed 
famille noble, the weak and humble one, was really a little 
bully at heart and mastered us all. I often think of her and 
wish I could learn the lesson she taught so well. 

I do not suppose that many people penetrated into the 
slaughter-house in Salonika unless they, like myself, went 
there to get material (blood and bile) for laboratory work. 
The building was modern and as clean as was possible 
under the circumstances: crowds of civilians and Rabbis 
were walking about, the latter being there to ensure that 
the animals intended for Jewish consumption were killed 
in the special way required. Crowds of little Turkish boys 
ran about merrily, and seemed to enjoy their job, which was 
the preparation of the hides of the newly killed animals for 
skinning. As soon as an ox was killed they fell upon it with 
huge sticks and beat it ferociously for a time; a slit was 
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then made, and to this they put their small mouths and 
blew and blew, then stopped and panted for breath, and 
blew again till the hide had been sufficiently raised for it to 
be removed easily and without damage to the skin. It was a 
sickening sight to see these jolly little fellows at work, 
and one could not help thinking that it must have a very bad 
effect on their character at this youthful age; but they seemed 
happy enough, and laughed and sang as they beat time 
on the warm carcase. 

The laboratories in Macedonia were kept exceedingly 
busy with dysentery, malaria and other work, and ours was 
so well equipped that French and British research workers 
used to come to work in it. I think our laboratory was the 
first to possess guinea-pigs for use in the work; as there 
were no such animals in the country, our ever kind friend, 
Colonel FitzPatrick of the British Red Cross, had them sent 
over from Egypt for us. Ours was the only laboratory that 
had a really reliable microtome, and all the sections that were 
used by M. Lemaire and M. Paisseau, and some of those 
by Dr. Armande de Lille in their unique malarial researches, 
were made in our hospital. Lemaire would sit hour after 
hour working feverishly, and was one of the quickest and 
most dexterous workers I have ever seen. This brilliant 
little group of pathologists once gave a dinner in their 
mess to a few English colleagues. The meal was presided 
over by the handsome and charming Dr. Armande de 
Lille, and was cooked on two Primus stoves by a famous 
French chef who was at that time a private soldier. I am 
afraid it will be the memory of the omelette, the chocolate 
souffié and the ga@teau St. Honoré that will remain in the 
minds of those who were present when all the scintillating 
wit has been forgotten. © 

Dr. Monier Vinard often worked in our laboratory at 
the examination of cerebro-spinal fluids, and, as I had done 
a great deal of this work at home, it was especially interest- 
ing to me. Colonel Purves Stewart also came frequently, 
brandishing in each hand a test-tube containing spinal 
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fluid which he wanted me to examine; he was always in a 
hurry, full of work, energetic, businesslike, and working 
as he did even in Macedonia by a time-table, he was an 
inspiration to those who were less methodical. Colonel 
Dudgeon also came from time to time and carried out a 
small but important piece of work in our laboratory. 

Sir Armande Ruffer came to see us and gave many valuable 
suggestions about work in Macedonia. He had come from 
Egypt to arrange hospitals for the Venizelist Government, 
and those of us who had read of his researches in that 
country were much interested to meet him. He was a hand- 
some man, with a leonine type of head anda strong attractive 
personality; though old in years, he still remained young 
in his outlook on research. He was drowned shortly after- 
wards, when the ship in which he was returning to Egypt 
was torpedoed. 

It would be interminable to name all the interesting 
personalities in the army, navy, and medical world who 
gathered together in Macedonia during the campaign. The 
Salonika army, in all its units and departments, was just 
like one big family striving for the common good and 
helping one another as best they could. There were no 
petty jealousies, and we who were members of the medical 
profession saw this very markedly among our colleagues; 
men who had been on the staffs of rival hospitals at home 
worked together amicably, even though in some cases a 
very senior medical man might have to take orders from a 
young and inexperienced doctor who was much his junior 
in the profession. There is no doubt that the medical 
work done on this Front was excellent, and much good 
research was carried out. This was true of all the Allies, 
especially, in my opinion, of the French, who added greatly 
to our scientific knowledge of tropical and semi-tropical 
diseases. 


CHAPTER X 
LEAVE ROUTE TO ENGLAND 


As time went on it became increasingly dangerous to 
travel by sea because of mines and submarines, so the sea 
route from Marseilles to Salonika was practically given 
up and a route was arranged through Greece, by which 
troops could go to and from England, France and Italy, 
with the minimum of sea journey. The French used this 
route perhaps even more extensively than the British, for 
they had greater numbers of troops, and were therefore 
able to send their men on leave frequently. “Mais i faut Ja 
permission de temps en temps," a wise old Colonel said to 
me; “‘parcegu’il faut des enfants pour finir la guerre.” 

It was by this route that I went to England on leave in 
January 1918, starting off from a very muddy Salonika in a 
French troop-train crammed with soldiers, hilarious because 
they were going home. 

The railway is a wonderful example of skilful engineering, 
and traverses long and very high bridges which seem but 
slim scaffoldings, and much resemble a child’s giant mechano 
game. The line curves round over prodigious ravines, 
plunges into a hole in the mountain, and bores through to a 
sight of the sea again. We skirted the Gulf of Therma and 
stopped there about noon for a wash in the sea; the trains 
were filthy and the stations even worse, so we halted from 
time to time in the wild countryside. We took a pull at 
our water-bottles (or, if French, at the pizard, which was a 
daily ration) and ran to get up the circulation; a howling 
gale whistled through the broken windows, blowing out the 
paper with which one vainly stuffed them, and it was there- 
fore very cold. In the afternoon we came into the Vale of 
Tempe, of which the ancient Greeks have sung so sweetly. 
I had pictured it otherwise than under snow, with bare trees 
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and a troop-train traversing it, but the sun shone out and 
it smiled ever so faintly and gave us a glimpse of its loveliness. 

After more than thirty hours’ train journey we reached 
Bralo, where the motor route to Itea started, but as there 
had been much snow and the road was icy, the lorries were 
not allowed to set out that day, but were ordered to wait 
until it was safer on the precipitous Bralo Pass. 

There were many French troops here, supervising road- 
making, attending to the railway and to supplies and trans- 
port. We talked to some of them, and found they were one 
and all filled with disgust for this sale pays and its cochons 
of inhabitants, and were suffering horribly from nostalgia 
in that lovely though lonely countryside. 

Pointing to a high mountain near by, I said to one of 
them: “C'est Mont Parnasse, n'est-ce pas?’ The gendarme, 
looking at me as if I were half-witted, said with a delight- 
fully superior air and intonation: ‘Mais, mademoiselle, 
guest-ce que vous dites? Montparnasse? Voyez, ¢a c'est a 
Paris!” But it was Mount Parnassus, that everlasting 
mountain with its memories of Apollo and the Muses, 
white and bathed in sunlight. 

The next day the road was safe, and we set out over the 
Bralo Pass, which is the old Roman road that sweeps across 
the hills, climbing up at first and then winding down for 
miles in a series of hairpin bends to a dark green plain of 
peaceful olive groves that leads to Itea and the sea. Oh! 
the magic of that journey, mountains on all sides, their 
heads in a mist, and all around white snow, with myriads of 
blood-red and purple anemones raising their lovely heads 
above it to reach the warm sun; they seemed to have struggled 
triumphantly through all their difficulties and troubles to 
life and joy. . . . I felt that I could almost write a sermon 
on them. 

We had to remain for a day at Itea waiting for the ship, 
and Major Pullar, the charming and energetic camp com- 
mandant, arranged for us to go to Delphi in the lorries 
which went up to Krissa to fetch water. Upwards and 
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upwards we went, circling round, till we reached Krissa 
and left the water-tanks to be filled. 

Not far from the village and still upwards, there—with 
great towering crags behind, mountain rising upon mountain 
on every side, and the blue Gulf of Corinth away in the 
distance—the ruins of Delphi nestle on the hillside in the 
shadow of Parnassus. 

All is peace, and the whole setting of the place is wonderful 
in its remoteness and solitude. Not a modern habitation is 
within sight or sound, and there are no guides, no tourists, 
and no postcard-sellers. The only sounds are the wimple 
of the Castalian spring and the twinkle of the goat-bells, 
as these agile beasts leap from rock to rock on the very 
face of the bare grey cliff, or the whirr of the wings of the 
great golden eagles as they swoop low down among the 
ruins. Before one had explored the place, it had already 
made an appeal far stronger than that of Athens, and 
the feeling that one could really be alone with it, and 
wander without being disturbed by any human being, put 
one in sympathy with it and the past. We each wandered 
about alone, no doubt trying to picture it all as it once had 
been, and to people the hillside with the handsome Greek 
race of ancient time. 

Then we all gathered together and wandered through 
the remains of the once glorious Temple of Apollo, and so 
to the theatre, which rises up the hillside, with tier upon 
tier of seats in a splendid state of preservation. There we 
had an impromptu concert, and it mattered little how small 
our voices were, for the acoustics were so perfect that if 
one murmured a few words in the arena they were dis- 
tinctly heard away at the very highest circle of seats. 

Then upwards to the stadium, also wonderfully pre- 
served and complete with baths and starting-points and 
seats; though grass and wild flowers grow in the cracks, 
they only serve to beautify it all. There we doffed our goat- 
skin ‘‘ration” coats, and spread them on the seats where we 
thought the great ones must have sat; we made laurel 
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wreaths from leaves and crowned the victors who won the 
races which we ran in the stadium. We were all very gay 
and happy, and had great fun making the Oracle speak 
and tell of the foibles we had already discovered about 
each other—the war and Macedonia seemed very far away. 

The next morning at seven we left Itea and were at once 
paraded for boat-drill, and told we were not to play the 
piano or make any noise or have lights until we put into 
some safe port; we heard that the submarines were right 
up in the Gulf of Corinth, and that the channel was narrow. 
The scenery was superb; there was snow on the high moun- 
tains, the sky was deep blue, and the sunset with its after- 
glow, when the clouds took on strange shapes of griffins 
and rhinos and all sorts of nameless beasts, was wonderful. 
Meanwhile the shipload of tired British soldiers sat quietly 
on the decks, gazing out into space. 

We found a safe harbour for the night in a bonnie green 
bay at Patrass, and, as there were many submarines about, 
we stayed there the following day. As we were now in 
harbour, the men were allowed to sing and play such games 
as the packed condition of the ship would permit. We had 
the piano hauled to the front of our deck and arranged 
a concert; the men crowded below on the quarter-deck, 
and joined in the choruses till they were red in the face. 
A most versatile British Labour Corps officer whom every- 
one called ““Gummy” was the life and soul of it all, and 
gave a most clever exhibition of weight-lifting without any 
weights that was a triumph of artistry. I am very useful 
at a concert on those occasions where there js little or no 
musical score forthcoming, for I have the gift of playing 
by ear or from memory any song I have ever heard. I 
may only have heard it as a small child, or once or twice 
on a barrel-organ, but out it rolls as soon as I hear the 
first few notes, and people have occasionally expressed 
somewhat shocked astonishment that I should be familiar 
with so many music-hall songs—the words, too, I remember, 
and I can generally prompt a singer. I can talk about this 
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with pride, as it is not cultivated but inherited; my maternal 
grandfather possessed the gift for music, my father for 
poetry and sermons, and I for both. As a child I was 
severely punished for playing by ear, and my music teachers 
tried in vain to train it out of me. 

From Patrass we went to Corfu, and were accompanied 
all the way by a torpedo-boat on each side and two hydro- 
planes. We saw Missolonghi in the distance, and I thought 
of Byron’s lines on the ocean, and wondered what he would 
have thought of the submarine war of to-day. 

On the fourth day we arrived in the Gulf of Taranto, 
and early next morning most of our ship’s company were 
preparing to spend the day in Rome. 

How good it was to be civilized again, to stay at an hotel 
(though I could only find a lodging in the bathroom at 
the ‘‘Grand’’), to see Roman ladies in their elegant black 
gowns and gorgeous pearls, pages with Botticelli faces 
dressed in lavendered-coloured uniforms, tables with white 
cloths and malmaisons, and to eat (however inelegantly) 
luscious spaghetti as a change from the eternal bully beef. 


# # # # # 


After thirty-three hours’ train journey (and I had for- 
gotten to provide “‘vittles’’) I arrived in Paris, where I felt 
for the first time rather conscious of my appearance, for 
everyone in uniform looked so smart. After delicious morning 
coffee and a croissant, I repaired at once to a hairdresser’s 
and got my hair respectably cut. The woman barber also 
suggested I should have a course of treatment for my face— 
““Pauvre mademoiselle, vous étes tout a fait abimée,’’ were 
the words she used; “mats nous espérons qu'aprés quelques 
traitements . . .”’ but I had fled in terror from the shop. 

And soto Havre, where I found many people who had been 
storm-bound for two days waiting for the boat. There was 
no chance of getting a berth, and there were many British 
nurses going on leave from France who had to sit up on 
deck all night. I was full of sorrow for them, as it was a 
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bitterly cold night, and they got no rest, while I, inured by 
my open-air life in Serbia, lay down on the deck in my 
sheep-skin, my head on a coil of rope, and was soon asleep. 


# # # # # 


London seemed very dark and very crowded, and people 
spoke a great deal about the food-rationing and how difficult 
it all was. I suppose it was difficult, but the food seemed 
to me most luxurious; and though perhaps my friends and 
relations spoilt me, I had cream in my tea, heaps of sugar, 
and beautiful white bread and real butter. (How awful 
was the way in which one’s mind ran on food during the 
war!) Women seemed to be taking the place of men every- 
where, and were on buses, driving cars and drays, and the 
activity seemed a thousand times greater than when I had 
passed through in 1915. 

I was just thinking of starting for Edinburgh by train 
when an air-raid warning was given; nevertheless, my 
cousin, George Ewing, and I set off for King’s Cross by 
tube. Country cousin that I was (for I had never been in a 
tube before) I did not at first grasp the significance of 
the crowds of timorous, foreign-looking people pressed 
against the wall of the tube, as if they were settling down 
for the night. I soon learned that they were aliens, and 
that they came there during the air-raids for safety. 


# # # # # 


At Edinburgh one seemed to get away from the war, 
though it was, of course, taking a very active part, and there 
were terrible gaps in most families—so much so, that one 
was really afraid to ask about one’s friends, and took it for 
granted they were killed till one heard that they were alive. 
I found my parents well and cheerful, though they must have 
had many anxious days and nights about all of us. Our whole 
family was at the war, my two eldest brothers, John and 
Hamish, in France, and my baby brother, Doddie, who had 
been packed off to America at the age of sixteen years to 
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prevent him enlisting, had arrived there in good time to 
enlist in the American Navy. My old hospital was just the 
same as ever, although so many of its staff had gone to the 
war and it was being run by very efficient “‘dug-outs.’”’ Our 
Scottish Women’s Committee was undertaking more and 
more work and the personnel had changed very little. It was 
almost impossible to think that in that unpretentious office 
in St. Andrew’s Square, with its quiet modest staff, who 
consistently kept out of the limelight, such good work was 
going on. Dr. Elsie Inglis had gone, however, to her rest; 
tired out, but valiant to the end, she had slipped away the 
day after arriving from Russia, whence she had brought 
the Jugo-Slavs so that they might go to the help of their 
brothers in Serbia. But she lived in others, and her inspira- 
tion kept us all going and ever striving to higher things. 


# # + # # 


I had arranged to meet my brother Hamish in Paris on 
the way back to Salonika; he had been granted leave from 
the Front for a couple of days, and we spent these together, 
and for probably the first time in our lives never argued 
the point once. We spent one morning in the Bois de 
Boulogne, where everything was like a snow Christmas card, 
and in the evening we went to the Folies Bergéres, where we 
enjoyed most of all the “potting” of the Kaiser and his 
staff. We were all provided with things like bricks, and 
rose fiercely in our places to pelt the most revolting-looking 
dummies. As we did so I watched my brother, a child 
apain, gurgling with glee as he knocked a bespectacled 
staff-oficer down, and we all laughed till we nearly cried; 
we laughed a great deal, too, at Grock, the artist clown. 
Napierkowska danced, that lithe woman who moved more 
beautifully than anyone I had ever seen, but whose per- 
formance left me unsatisfied. I could not help contrasting 
her with Anna Pavlova, who adds to her wonderful technique 
something of sheer beauty with a hint of tears, that makes 
her a divine, mystical, spirit thing. Napierkowska in 
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L’ Oiseau Femme was but a beautiful image moving elegantly 
to the music, but without head or heart. 

The next afternoon Hamish went off to the trenches 
and I continued my way, thinking of little else but the 
home I had left, my parents and brothers. Much against 
the advice of the British ‘‘M.L.O.,” I took the first boat 
from Taranto, which was a French transport taking two 
thousand Senegalese to Macedonia. The poor, big, brown 
men felt the cold pitifully, and in their pathetic voices 
bleated, “2a pas bon pour Senegalt,”’ and kept up a constant 
chattering like thousands of pigeons cooing. They were 
all over the boat, lying on the decks like sardines or crouch- 
ing in the passages for greater warmth. The boat was dark, 
as we were not allowed lights, and I shall never forget the 
horrible feeling of walking over the bodies of these men 
when I was getting about the ship. At first I tried blindly 
to pick my way between them, but eventually I had to 
give that up, and boldly stepped over their impassive 
bodies and hoped I was not blinding or maiming them. 

I arrived back to find the camp in deep snow and firmly 
established at Kapoudjila, a village on a hill by the road to 
the mountain of Hortiach, which commanded a glorious 
view of Salonika and the bay. 


CHAPTER XI 
OSTROVO 


In the summer of 1918, after having been for three years 
on the staff of the Scottish Women’s Hospitals, I was 
appointed to command the hospital at Ostrovo. This I 
have referred to earlier as the unit which had done such 
fine work in the advance of 1916, when it had been the 
first and foremost hospital of the Serbian Army, and had 
actually been within sight of the battle which raged before 
the heights of Kaimakchalan. It had remained at Ostrovo 
ever since, and, though not now so close to the front line, 
was still well forward, doing steady, useful work. 

I was the third “C.O.” that this unit had had, for 
Dr. Agnes Bennett and Dr. Mary de Garis had each in 
turn succumbed to malaria, and had been obliged to go 
home, broken down in health. The personnel had also 
undergone considerable changes, for, in spite of all possible 
precautions, a great many had suffered severely from this 
disease and had been invalided home. Reinforcements were 
sent out from time to time, but there still remained some 
of the original members of 1916, and among them several 
who had made the historic retreat across the Albanian 
mountains in I9I 5. 

I was very proud to be given charge of this unit, was full 
of schemes and plans for carrying on its good traditions, and 
saw that one of the first essentials was to move it up nearer 
the line before the coming winter. 

I started with the advantage of knowing all the Serbian 
officials, and understood to some extent the ways in which 
the Chief of their medical services worked. I also knew 
something of the Serbian language and quickly improved 
my knowledge of it, so that official interviews could be 
carried on without that truly awful abomination, a tumatch 
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(interpreter). Few of the interpreters could talk even 
indifferent English, still fewer a halting French, and not 
one could really interpret what was said—especially if it 
was in the least degree disagreeable; he would so gild 
the pill, if it was a scolding one, as to make it without 
effect, and at headquarters he crumpled up before his 
superior officers. The “toomuch”’ (our anglicized version) 
seems to lose his integrity altogether in the process of 
acquiring a foreign tongue, or perhaps it is the less desirable 
Serbs who roam in other lands. 

I slipped off to Ostrovo quietly early one morning, for, 
like all my family, I hate good-byes and “funk” them if 
possible. I suppose it is really that we are ashamed of 
showing, even to ourselves, any semblance of feeling; the 
supposed placidity and lack of emotion of the Scot is usually 
a myth, for he is often the most temperamental and (be it 
said) sentimental of mortals, although he protects himself 
with a callous and rasping chain-armour of reserve which 
has few vulnerable points. 

I took with me two of the oldest members of the unit, 
Mary, who was one of the Highland McKenzie sisters, 
and Malone, an Irish Australian who looked after our mule- 
teams and ponies. The latter had lived for years on a lonely 
ranch in the big open spaces, and had learnt there things 
that are denied to those who live in cramped civilization. 
Most of all she had “gotten understanding.” As we all sat 
silently thinking (is there anything more conducive to 
thought than the hum of an evenly running engine?) I 
dwelt not on the past, but only on the future and the 
coming work. 

I was not yet in the thirties and a good deal younger 
than my predecessors; although I thought myself old 
enough, I fancy I was considered by others to be on the 
youthful side for the job. Why is it that the world always 
thinks men and women are on the young side or on 
the old side for any new venture in life? There never 
seems to be a period when one is voted just the right 
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age, and we jump at once from being too young to being 
too old without any intermediate period. Even as indi- 
viduals we follow the same principle, and youth continues 
to ape his elders until the day he wakes up to realize that 
it is time to imitate his juniors—and thus we spend our 
lives trying to cheat the years. I remember that when I 
became a doctor at the age of twenty-one I was much 
mortified when my patients said, “Oh, are you really the 
doctor?” “You look too young,” and ‘“‘too nice” some of 
the more kindly old ladies would add, for at that time the 
general conception of a woman doctor was, I fancy, some- 
thing in hob-nailed boots and a bowler hat. I soon, therefore, 
screwed up my hair into a top-knot, wore matronly clothes 
and a stiff linen collar. Imagine, therefore, my thrill of 
delight when a young woman’s description of me was 
“anything over twenty-nine, my dear, and doesn’t know 
how to put on her clothes.”” Nowadays, however, I must 
own to feeling slightly elated when they call me “Miss” 
on the buses, and once in a while I remember to apply 
cold cream to the deepening wrinkles on the side of my 
nose. Looking back, I am sure that even if I was on the 
youthful side then and made many mistakes, I should have 
made still more if I had been twenty years older. With 
perfect health, almost absolute tirelessness and great opti- 
mism, I undertook things without seeing all the difficulties, 
and, when the job was well over, found that those that 
might have been expected to crop up had not materialized. 
Is youth with its recklessness better than age with its 
experience? What is experience, after all, but doubts 
and fears. Youth, it seems to me, always has the pull, 
although there are some exceptional people who, though 
well on in life, have that flexibility, that adaptability to the 
changing times, that absence of fixity of view-point, that 
reckless spirit of youth which, if wedded to experience, 
make them supermen and superwomen. 

The Monastir road, which we had to follow, led us past 
French and English camps, dumps of petrol, ammunition 
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and material of all kinds, and huge motor transport camps— 
past Dudular and straight westwards. The last British thing 
we saw was the huge ammunition dump at the point where 
the beautifully made Kukus road led off due north to the 
Doiran front. Our westward road was not of the same 
quality; in some parts it was paved in the original Roman 
style, but most of it had been badly remade by the French 
and Serbs and was full of ruts and hollows. Straight on we 
went across the Vardar River to Yenetze-Vardar, that 
straggling, unkempt, fascinating Turkish town which was 
once the residence of Philip, King of Macedon, and many 
another king long before the Christian era. 

We continued westwards till, by the roadside, we came 
to Alexander’s Well—so named because it was here that 
Alexander the Great gathered his forces together to march 
into Persia. Here were rough grey stones with flowers and 
mosses growing in between, gushing waters from which 
the peasants filled their chatties, and clear pools in which 
they washed their clothes. After a scramble up among the 
stones to the top, we could look down fifty feet or more 
into a huge square reservoir; we at once had an almost 
irresistible impulse to tear off our clothes and dive to the 
bottom to gather the pebbles and plants which reposed so 
enticingly in the great jade-green pool which reflected our 
faces and every fleecy cloud as in a mirror. Making a cup 
of our hands, we lapped up cool draughts of water, for 
were we not on holiday for a few hours, and before long 
boiled and chlorinated water would be the strict order of 
the day? And so on along the level till we saw before us, 
perched on the top of high rocks down which wisps of 
white water came spilling, Vodena, so called because of its 
many waters.' We then began to wind upwards, and soon 
found ourselves in its narrow, cobbled principal street. 
Here were open booths, in which reposeful Turks sat on 
the floor making sandals, hammering brass and copper, and 
weaving or beating snow-white cotton to make filling for 
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their noisy-coloured bed-quilts. Under shady trees were 
fruit-stalls, making a riot of colour, and the air was filled 
with the gurgle of many waters. Many of the fascinating 
Turkish houses had rivulets rushing past their fast-shut 
doors, with little bridges leading over them. 

The kings of Macedon had their seat of government at 
Vodena, and I soon found myself repeating Dryden’s ode: — 


T'was at the royal feast for Persia won 
By Philip’s warlike son. 


It was, however, not at all in tune with this slumberous 
village, and it was difficult, if not impossible, to imagine 
its past glories. 

And so on till, ninety miles west of Salonika, we came 
to Ostrovo hospital. Was ever camp in more arcadian sur- 
roundings? It lay quite by itself on a green sward in the 
hollow of the hills which rose on every side; close by was 
a clump of ancient elm-trees, the home of families of cawing 
rooks, and beyond the white tents of the hospital lay Lake 
Ostrovo. 

The spirit of this unit was a very pleasant one; the big, 
happy family of women was so entirely thrown on its own 
resources that it formed a very united body. Most of the 
sisters had been so much with the Serbians that they had 
learnt the language and were thoroughly in sympathy with 
them. Ours was a Serbian Army hospital, and we took our 
orders directly from Army Headquarters. We were rationed 
and had mess allowances just as though we had been 
colonels, captains, sergeant-majors, and so on, according to 
our rank in the unit. In addition to our staff of Scottish 
women, we had Serbian soldier orderlies, who worked 
under the direction of the nurses in the wards, operating- 
theatre, X-ray department, and in the laundry, which was 
established on the shores of the lake. They also worked in 
the kitchen, for the patients loved the luscious Serbian 
stews made with plenty of paprika and de/i /uks (garlic). 
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This, in my opinion, was the most efficient way of 
carrying on the hospital; it not only enabled us to economize 
in Scottish staff, but also led to constructive work, for what 
the Serbs learnt from us they taught to others later on. 
The orderlies did all the lifting and carrying of heavy 
patients and weights, and, as I looked back to our early 
days in France and the unloading, packing and pitching 
of tents in Ghevgeli and Salonika, I wondered if we had 
not gone too far in trying to be entirely a women’s organi- 
zation. Of course, we kept the males in a thoroughly 
subordinate position; they were the labourers, the odd men 
of the hospital, and did as they were told! 

Our Serbian staff had their camp close to the lake, 
while ours was on the slopes of the hill above the hospital. 
They lived in little tents banked cosily outside with earth, 
and crept into beds made of a low trellis-work of twigs 
banked with heather and moss, and much like those they 
had at home in Serbia. 

We slept in small, green ridge-tents, with a camp-bed 
and a couple of petrol boxes as our furniture, and for 
luxuries a hot-water bottle, a sheepskin or goatskin coat 
to use as a quilt, and, if it could be wangled somehow, a 
mangal (charcoal brazier). Charcoal is cheap in this part of 
the world, and the Serbs made the most delightful braziers 
from petrol tins punched with holes by a bayonet. In the 
cold evenings patients or staff could be seen swinging the 
mangal round about at full arm’s length to blow it up to a 
red heat in the wind. Then off they went to their tents 
with it, shut all the flaps down, and though snow and 
blizzards might do their worst, the lucky owners of the 
mangal found when bedtime came that their tents were 
warm and full of the delicious aroma of burning charcoal. 
In summer the camp was ideally situated, and the shade 
of the trees was most comforting for the convalescents, who 
lay in bed in the open all day long. Indeed, but for the 
deadly Anopheles mosquito that abounded in the neighbour- 
ing marshes, no better site could have been chosen. 
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The work was constant and varied, for there were surgical 
cases, acute dysenteries, malarias and pneumonias; the last 
three were just the cases in which a trained nurse glories, 
for in acute fevers it is the nursing that is the all-important 
matter, and not so much the doctoring. The matron 
arranged her nursing staff much as she would have done 
in a hospital in England, and she was able to give off-duty 
hours during most of this period. 

The countryside was a never-ending delight, and much 
like that familiar in the illustrated editions of fairy tales. 
Green hillsides were starred with cyclamen, lilies, orchids, 
love-in-the-mist, crocuses and little yellow irises. Here and 
there little black-eyed herd boys watched their flocks and 
listened for the faint jangle of the bells. Meanwhile they 
whistled away the long day on their little reed-pipes, which 
would now give a merry dancing lilt, and now a soft, sad 
little fragment of improvisation in tune with the lad’s 
mood. The sisters wandered among the flowers and deco- 
rated native baskets with moss and growing flowers to 
beautify their wards, and came home laden with mush- 
rooms and wild fruit. Small swine-herd maidens and tiny 
goose-girls in red and yellow embroideries would come 
trudging past the hospital, and there were endless streams 
of peasants, the men on ponies and the women on foot. 
Nomads straggled past the hospital on their way from the 
hills to the plains at the beginning of winter or returning 
to the hills in the spring. They were happy, healthy people, 
with numerous progeny, their ponies laden with gorgeously 
coloured rugs and blankets—the littlest baby sitting in a 
nest on the saddle of one pony and the family cocks and 
hens perched happily on another. They slung the rugs 
across sticks to make tents for the night, just as they must 
have done thousands of years earlier. 

Most of us were able to climb Kaimakchalan at least 
once, winding up the perilous Drina Hill, down which our 
women chauffeurs had conveyed the wounded through ice 
and blizzard from the dressing-stations. Now all was peace, 
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and the pine woods were a cool refuge in summer. Above 
the villages on the hillside the Serbian Crown Prince and 
some of the headquarters staff lived in wooden huts in a 
little glade that seemed a maze of butterflies, droning bees, 
shining dragon-flies and flowers. All over this mountain 
Serbians had fought and won in face of tremendous diffi- 
culties, and the Drina Division of the Serbian Army gave 
its name to the hill that lay before it. 

Lake Ostrovo (how shall I describe it?) was never twice 
the same, but always seemed more and more lovely; after 
a heavy day’s work the staff hurried off to plunge them- 
selves into its cool blue waters and returned refreshed; 
the patients loved to gaze on it from their sick-beds and to 
watch its changing lights and shadows. But in the moon- 
light—that brilliant Macedonian moonlight—it was most 
beautiful of all. How we loved to sit on the grassy knoll 
above the hospital on a summer evening, the scent of 
flowers around, the lake a great pall of black and silver, 
mysterious, silent, with not a ship or a light on it, nor a 
sound to be heard, but just the gentle lapping of the water 
on the shore and now and then the rumble of a gun on the 
Front that proclaimed that not all the world was asleep. 


* * % * * 


The drawback to the hospital was that it was placed in 
one of the most deadly malarial areas; this disease was 
devastating to our staff and a source of the greatest anxiety. 
The possibility of moving to a healthier site had, I believe, 
been talked of for long, but for reasons best known to 
himself the Serbian “D.M.S.” had wished the hospital to 
remain where it was. I had quite determined the camp 
should be moved, but before it was possible to take any 
definite steps to that end, circumstances made it necessary 
for us to move much farther than we had ever anticipated, 
and that at an early date. 


CHAPTER XII 
THE ADVANCE INTO SERBIA 


Tue year 1918 had been an anxious one for our armies 
on the French Front, and we followed the daily commu- 
niqué with great interest and often with some anxiety. 
Meanwhile all on our Front was quiet and uneventful, 
but the Serbs were just about at the end of their tether, and 
would certainly not stand another winter of inactivity. 
The Voivode Mishitch, their Chief-of-Staff, was determined 
therefore, in spite of all difficulties, to start an offensive, 
and evolved a brilliant scheme for an advance into Serbia. 
Plans were made for a general attack, which was to take 
place early in September, along the whole of the Allied 
Front. 

On September 14th we received the usual Serbian 
official communiqué, which, to the great joy of our patients, 
read as follows:— 


Our troops captured Belt Kamen (Hill 1170). The same day we 
entered Istib and captured Bogoslavatz. On the morning of Sep- 
tember 13th our cavalry, pursuing the enemy, entered Kotchane. 
More westerly our line is extending to Veles. Great numbers of 
prisoners, Bulgars and Germans, fell into our hands and booty as 
well. The depth of our penetration to the north amounts in a direct 
line to 120 kilometres. 


Spirits went up with a bound, and that night the 
‘“‘Gousla’s’”’ strain was a merry one; out came the reed 
pipes, and every Serb who had two legs danced the kolo, 
and everyone who hadn’t sang from his very depths 
(wherever that is in a Serb), and made one fear he might 
at any minute explode. 

The advance continued. Here is a atau s note, well 
illustrating the style in which the simple Serbian peasant 


a "SS: — 
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speaks or writes in moments when his emotions are touched 
and showing a little of what his national heroes mean 
to him:— 


On the southern slope of Babuna under the golden height itself, 
that as an immense cube rises in Prilep plain, snow-white stands the 
ancient capital of Kraljevitch Marko, the city of Prilep. Besides its 
historical importance for the Serbian nation, Prilep is in a military 
sense of first-class importance. To-day all that has fallen. In the city 
of Marko the Serbian tricolour flag is vibrating again, and with the 
occupation of Prilep all the Bulgarian dreams about the rule of 
Macedonia have perished for ever. 


On the Serbs pressed, fighting all the way back to their 
homeland, consumed by a fierce hatred for the Bulgar and 
the Austrian. Nothing could stop them, and they quickly 
got far ahead of their transport and supplies. But what did 
they care for supplies except of one sort, and that was 
ammunition? ‘“‘Napred’’ (forward) was the slogan. ‘“‘Don’t 
send us food, send us shells,’’ was the message they sent 
down the line, and the British Motor Transport Companies 
attached to the Serbian Army did the best they could to 
comply. The Serbs can do with little to eat at any time, 
but on this advance they must have been without a morsel 
of food for days at a stretch. 

On September 3joth we received the news that Bulgaria 
had thrown in her hand and that the armistice would 
commence at 12 noon. We were naturally delighted, but 
not so the Serbians, who were longing to be at their 
enemies’ throats so that they might kill and plunder and 
make the Bulgars suffer for the deeds they had perpetrated 
in Serbia. Serbians are, above all, soldiers, so they comforted 
themselves with the fact that the war was not yet finished, 
and they had still the pleasure in store of punishing the 
Austrians and Germans. 

The medical situation in Serbia was now nothing short 
of appalling. None of the hospitals that had existed before 
the retreat of 1915 were available, for the enemy had 
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either burnt or looted them and no equipment remained. 
The shortage of transport was so great that the Serbs 
would probably not be able to send up any of the equipment 
that they had accumulated through the generosity of the 
British Red Cross in their one hospital in Salonika. 

While they were in Macedonia their soldiers had been 
treated in French and English hospitals, so that the Army 
now had at its disposal only the three units of the Scottish 
Women’s Hospitals. Of these the Girton and Newnham 
unit, under Dr. Louise McIlroy, was to stay the winter at 
Salonika, where it could do valuable orthopedic work. 
The ‘Elsie Inglis Unit,” which had arrived in Macedonia 
some six months previously, was ordered to Uskub, while 
our unit was to go farther forward to Vranja. 

This news thrilled us one and all, for it meant that we 
should be able to keep up the tradition of the hospital, and 
that in this, as in the 1916 advance, we were to be the 
first and foremost hospital in the reoccupied territory. I 
hurried down to Salonika to make arrangements with the 
Serbian ““D.M.S.,” and found him wringing his hands in 
despair, for there was terrible need of hospitals in Serbia, 
and it was impossible to find transport. I told him he need 
not worry, for I would discover means of getting up the 
equipment, and as for the personnel, we had enough cars 
of our own to transport them. 

And it was so. The Chief of the British Transport 
Service, General Sir Arthur Long, who had always been a 
most kind friend to the Scottish Women’s Hospitals, 
arranged that we should have the necessary transport. I 
was able to give him details of what we needed, and the 
matter was arranged there and then. 

Many of our English friends were doubtful as to the 
wisdom of our going up so far into Serbia while Nish was 
not yet in Serbian hands, and it was feared that the Serbs 
might have to fall back on Vranja, thus leaving us with 
little or no chance of escape. The Serbs, however, had no 
doubts and were quite confident of success. 


So eee ee, 
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On Monday, October 14th, the whole staff of the 
hospital was gathered round one of our little Ford touring 
cars in which I was to start for a flying visit to Vranja to 
see the work, the building and the condition of the road 
for transport. As it was necessary to do the double journey 
in the quickest possible time, we took two chauffeurs to 
drive turn about; one was Rose West, our very capable 
and pretty chief woman chauffeur, and the other Bogolyub,! 
a merry little Serbian lad with twinkling brown eyes and 
mischievous dimples, who was one of the mechanics in 
our garage. “Srechan put!’ (Happy journeyl), “‘Ghivela 
Serbia!” (Long live Serbia!) they all cried to us as we 
set off, and “Be sure to come back to Ostrovo” to our 
little Serb. 

The car carried dozens of letters for Vranja and the 
excitement was intense; they could scarcely believe we 
should really see the promised land, that Arcadia, that 
country they had dreamed of for three long years, where 
they would welcome us and shower hospitality upon us. 
Bogolyub was all excitement, and as the car forged on, 
the engine seemed to sing a joyful little song in tune with 
his happy thoughts. All Serbs are temperamental drivers, 
and one can almost feel their mood as they handle a car. 
They invariably drive too fast, but it is foolish to urge 
them to “cheka,” as if they do so they seem to Iose their 
nerve completely and everything goes wrong. The queer 
thing is that, no matter how furiously they drive, or how 
often they race on one wheel round a blind hairpin bend 
on the mountain roads, they have such nerve and resource 
that nothing serious ever seems to happen. 

Mrs. Green was with me on this trip, and was just as 
anxious as I to reconnoitre, for she had, among her many 
other duties and responsibilities, the task of finding supplies 
for the hospital. She was already an old campaigner with 
the Serbians, for she had retreated with them on foot 
across the Albanian mountains; she loved and understood 

t This means literally “God's love.” 
10 
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them, would have given everything she possessed to help 
them, and all the Serbs adored her. 

We were hampered by Serbian troops and thousands of 
sullen but well-equipped Bulgarian prisoners, but we 
reached Monastir in three hours. There the inhabitants, 
who had lived in cellars for two years, were now joyfully 
thronging the streets and living again in the remains of 
their houses. 

Straight on we sped over a road which was peppered with 
great shell-holes and littered with ammunition on both 
sides. Every road-bridge had been blown up, but as the 
rivers were low we raced down one bank, splashed through 
the bed of the stream, and up the other. In another two 
hours we had arrived at Prilep. Then we crossed the 
Babuna Pass and went on through Veles, and, when 
darkness fell, were for ever thinking we saw the lights of 
Uskub in the distance, but again and again found only 
Serbian troops, camping for the night. The lights we had 
seen were the little fires they had kindled round which to 
curl up and sleep. We arrived at Uskub at 9.30 p.m., after 
a run of 227 kilometres over an appalling road, over- 
crowded with troops and bullock transport, and through 
river-beds innumerable, and we had not had so much as 
a puncture. 

We went to the hospital building to look for the Serbian 
“D.M.S.,” who had arrived that day and found the place 
filthy and full of sick and wounded. We found that our 
Chief, Colonel Vladisavylevitch, had retired for the night, 
for he was an old man and very weary after his arduous 
day. After some scuffling the orderly ushered us in, and 
we found a sleepy old man who had evidently dressed in a 
hurry; he was wearing his best military tunic and medals, 
but his legs were in bright pink pyjamas, which quite 
obviously came from the stores of the British Red Cross. 
Presently a soldier came in with Turkish coffee and cigar- 
ettes, for without this an official interview is never complete, 
and he proceeded to give me my official instructions. The 
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light of the little brown candle, which was stuck by its 
own grease on a rough bench, showed up the weather- 
beaten old face of the Colonel, who looked strangely 
depressed. He hardly opened his lips as he spoke, and by 
the time the whole of his cigar had disappeared in a steady 
shower of ash down his tunic on to his pink flannel knees 
the situation had been talked over, and he had explained 
how desperate was the need for us at Vranja. It was, in fact, 
brought home to me that our help was needed far more 
now than it had ever been during the retreat or the period 
of exile. 

He ordered three sacks to be stuffed with straw for 
Mrs. Green, Rose West and myself, and these, dumped 
on trestles, made us excellent beds in a room which 
adjoined his. He had presented such a serio-comic sight 
that we laughed a good deal before going to sleep, and 
next morning he said in the awful staccato French he so 
loved to air: “Pourquoi avez-vous ri la nuit derniéere, dites 
mot, Doctoritza? Les dames écossaises, les dames &cossaises, 
they are wonderful, they always laugh, no matter how tired 
or uncomfortable they may be.” 

Early next morning we set off from Uskub, and passed 
through Kumanova, an important town, which is celebrated 
as the place where the Serbs routed the Turks in the 
course of the Balkan War of 1912, and so onwards along a 
road which was like a very deeply ploughed field. There 
was as yet very little traffic so far north, but progress was 
slow, and we frequently had to get out and push the car 
through deep mud; it was late afternoon before we had 
covered the eighty-four kilometres to Vranja. From five kilo- 
metres away we could see the town standing high up ona 
plateau, behind which rose green hills, while at the extreme 
end of the village a colossal white building was silhouetted 
against the sky. We could not imagine what this magnificent 
edifice might be, for it seemed by some illusion of sight to 
dwarf the whole town, but we soon found that it was the 
regimental barracks, our hospital to be. 
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Vranja was, till the Balkan War of 1912, the southern- 
most point of Stari (old) Serbia, and there was great 
jubilation that it had at last been retaken. Serbia is a nation 
of soldiers, and all the best buildings in the country are 
military barracks; these are usually identical in style all 
over the country, and are graded as first, second and third 
class according to the military importance and size of the 
town. As Vranja was a frontier town, ours was one of the 
first-class buildings. 

Soon we reached the main street of Vranja, which was 
filled with women, old men and children, who clustered 
round our car and filled it with great bunches of flowers; 
they patted us, stroked our uniform, kissed us, called us 
by all manner of endearing names, and wanted to drag us 
off immediately to their homes. 

Presently we entered the great, cobbled courtyard at the 
back of the barracks, which was crowded with guns and 
shells and with wounded and sick men lying on the ground. 
Inside the building, spacious as it was, and although on 
this sunny day the large French windows were all thrown 
open, the stench was indescribable. The barrack-rooms 
_ were packed with wounded and sick, lying some on the 
floor, some on straw, and others on bedsteads without 
mattresses, which were all that the Austrians had left 
behind. Here and there were bright wool pillows or bed- 
quilts that the villagers had given, otherwise there was no 
bedding of any sort, and all the patients lay in their 
uniforms. There were Serbians, French, English, Bulgars, 
Austrians and Italians, all of them seriously ill, and the 
Second Drina Dressing Station had been working night 
and day since Vranja had been taken, sometimes having 
as many as 1,500 patients in the hospital at one time. 
The doctors were aching for us to take over, so that they 
would be free to go on to Nish when it should be taken. 
There were crowds of peasants in every ward bringing 
fruit and native foods to the sick men. I saw one kind 
Serbian girl giving spoonsful of s/atka (jam) to a delirious 
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French officer who was near the crisis of pneumonia. 
There were loud sobs and wails from the people, and the 
priests were praying and giving Communion to dying men, 
while many patients were suffering, bleeding and breathing 
their last without a person to tend them. 

The operating-theatre was ghastly, and nothing that I 
had imagined in pre-Listerian or even medieval days 
approached it in frightfulness. A trestle table, covered with 
the refinement of a brown American cloth, stood in the 
centre of the room, the wooden floor of which was swimming 
with blood. A few saws and knives were lying about, and 
pails full of bits of legs and arms lay round the table and 
were black with greedy flies. The surgeons, with their 
sleeves rolled up and waterproof aprons black and red 
with old and new blood, worked steadily and without 
anesthetics, while the wounded kept up a heart-rending, 
soft “Ku, ku, maika, ku, ku, maika!” “Stay with us and save 
us!”” implored the patients as they clung to us. “Stay and 
teach us!”’ cried the women of the village in their appealing 
accents, sobbing and distraught, for they had no idea 
whatever of caring for the sick, and there is no system of 
nursing in Serbia. “Come back as quickly as you can,” 
said the doctors and students; “‘we’ll try to carry on until 
you return.”’ 

These medical men were doing their very best, and it 
was not their fault that their patients were dying for lack 
of attention. They had absolutely no equipment, and only 
as many field-dressings as their pack-mules could carry; 
these were a mere drop in the ocean of what was required, 
and each patient needed skilful nursing and treatment in 
addition. 

The road we had come by was the only possible route 
to Vranja, and also to Nish and Belgrade, and, in addition 
to the fact that every bridge was down, the road itself was 
only a track hardly fit for bullock-carts. The railway which 
runs through Uskub and Vranja northwards to Nish could 
not possibly be in working order till the spring, as every 
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bridge had been blown up. The rail-head from Macedonia 
was at Monastir, so that supplies had to come 241 kilo- 
metres by road over the precipitous Babuna Pass, which is 
snow-bound and wolf-infested in winter. 

I saw that for months to come there would be much 
work at Vranja and that there was great danger of a severe 
epidemic. Conditions were exceedingly difficult and sanita- 
tion did not exist; there was no food and no transport, for 
the Austrians had removed all the harvest, the horses and 
the stock. There was also the immediate danger of the Serbs 
having to fall back on Vranja, and therefore of another retreat. 

_As soon as I got back to Ostrovo I called a meeting of 
all the staff, put the situation before them, told them how 
much they were needed and how hard the winter might be. 
At the end of the meeting I gave them the chance of 
resigning without dishonour if they felt they had ties that 
would not justify them in running risks. Not one of them 
took advantage of this offer, and they were all eagerness to 
be up-country. Afterwards many of the staff came creeping 
stealthily round to my tent, one by one, to ask that if there 
were any specially dangerous work they might be allowed 
the first chance of it! 

And now there was much to be done. Mrs. Green 
hastened off to Salonika to collect supplies, especially 
flour and tinned milk. The hospital was evacuated and the 
tents struck, and we began carting the equipment by our 
own motor transport to a siding on the line near the 
hospital. We had accumulated much equipment during 
the two stationary years, and needed thirty goods-wagons 
to take our material to Monastir. The hospital staff loaded 
and unloaded the lorries and packed the wagons, but 
before they could commence they had to remake and 
stone the muddy road to the siding. Two very capable 
members of the staff, Margaret Greenlees and Annie 
Lindsay, went with the train, and a soldier was stationed 
in each wagon to prevent the comitadjis (brigands) from 
plundering it. At the rail-head at Monastir a huge dump 
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was made, and the material was sent up gradually to Vranja 
by the motor-lorries so kindly lent us by the British. 

By the evening of October 22nd everything, including 
our little green tents, was carted off from Ostrovo, and we 
lay in the open in the bright moonlight looking at the 
shining lake and listening to the rustle of the old elms for 
the last time. 

On the morning of October 23rd we started off with a 
convoy of nine automobiles on our 311 kilometre trek; 
two of our lorries were packed tight with sisters and the 
third was filled with food for the journey, the surgical 
instruments and the drugs that would be most needed for 
the first few days at Vranja. It was a glorious sunny day, 
and, as we toiled up the Gornichevo Pass, most of the unit 
had to walk, as the cars were overloaded; more than once 
the supply lorry required the whole of the staff, puffing 
and blowing, to heave it up the hill. It was here we had our 
only casualty: Sister Scammell, the theatre sister, being 
wounded by her own “emergency”’ box while trying with 
her small body to move the entire lorry (she was always 
ready for any job no matter how big). In order to be ready 
for every possible emergency, she had packed with infinite 
care a large first-aid box, and had placed it where she could 
get at it at once. So conveniently placed was her treasured 
box that it crashed down on her head and wounded it 
deeply; she came running back to me, still smiling, with 
her face streaming with blood, and it is hardly necessary to 
add that she was terribly teased about it for many a day. 

How gay seemed the Macedonian hamlets we passed, 
the houses hung round with flaming scarlet paprika or 
festooned with strings of green tobacco-leaves. Although 
the houses were only wattle and daub huts and the inhabi- 
tants barefooted peasants, they looked thoroughly pros- 
perous and happy. 

The first night we spent in a field outside Monastir, our 
camp-beds all in line; all night long troops and prisoners 
tramped in a steady stream along the road beside us. 
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The next day’s journey was difficult, for there were 
many shell-holes in the road and many rivers to be crossed; 
there was also a good deal of slow-moving transport block- 
ing the way. The so-called road was deep with churned- 
up mud and quite unfit for motor transport, so the cars 
waltzed and skidded most precariously on the edges of 
the precipices. 

Dead horses and donkeys lay thick by the roadside, and 
hundreds of very mundane-looking magpies and blue jays 
(exactly like the pictured blue birds of happiness) were 
sitting chewing away at these carcases—it turned me 
against blue birds for life. Ammunition lay on all sides, and 
the trafic became more and more congested as we pro- 
ceeded. Refugees carrying their bundles of bedding on 
their backs had now started to go back, and weary old 
Serbian soldiers who had got detached from their units 
were wandering along all alone or in twos and threes. 
“Ka kosti vi chicha?” (How are you, uncle?) the kindly 
sisters would cry. “Dobro, sestra, dobro,”’ they would call 
back, pointing northwards with a gleam in their eyes; 
‘“peshke, peshke kutche’” (we are trudging homewards). 

We spent our second night in the open in a desolate 
valley at the bottom of the Babuna Pass; nearby was a 
rushing river, in which we washed next morning, and, 
mud-brown as the water was, we boiled it in a petrol tin 
and made delicious coffee. Then up the Babuna Pass, 
which was only a slight climb from this side; then down 
and down, swirling round thirty-four hairpin bends with 
dizzy drops, where many cars had already perished and lay 
far down the ravine. The shell-holes, the greasy, narrow 
road and much trafic made the descent very perilous, and 
I heaved a great sigh of relief when the last car had got 
down safely. The Germans had not used the road for 
transport, but had constructed a wonderful aerial railway 
right over the pass, using the river to provide power; they 
had, of course, completely destroyed it before they left, but 
it must have been a clever piece of work. 
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We had a fairly easy run to Veles, where we slept in 
great luxury in a newly whitewashed and empty school- 
house. The next morning we had a good run and picnicked 
merrily by the roadside. We were now getting into heavily 
wooded country, and the trees were just “‘on the turn,” 
they were all tints of orange and red, and the high-wooded 
hills were a magnificent sight. We all felt in holiday mood, 
and the sisters were very happy, looking full of fresh air 
and vitality and ready for hard work. 

We spent the fourth night in the building that had been 
Lady Paget’st Hospital during 1914-15, and where she 
and her staff had been kept for some time as prisoners. 
Now the good work was about to begin again, and the 
members of the Serbian Relief Fund were clearing out the 
building in preparation for the reception of civilian patients. 

On the fifth day of the trek we started off early, feeling 
that we were almost at our journey’s end. The road, how- 
ever, was a thousand times worse than when I had passed 
up it before, and the mud was up to our axles; the wheels 
went racing round at the bottom of deep ruts, and much 
pushing of the cars had to be done. We made but slow 
progress along the flat road that proceeds due north from 
Kumanova, and in the late afternoon I called out to some 
peasants who were trudging along the road, “How far to 
Vranja?” “Pet sati’”’ (five hours), they cried. Heaven forfend, 
thought I, that we should be left on this road in the dark, 
for it had got worse as we proceeded, and stretches of it 
were under water. “Pet sati?” said I incredulously. “Pet 
sati,”” they replied, and then added, “‘peshke,” for I had 
forgotten that the Serbian peasant always measures distances 
by the time it takes him to walk. 

Sleet began to fall for the last few miles of the journey, 
and by the time we drove into the courtyard of the barracks 
snow was falling fast and it was bitterly cold. 

No preparations had been made for us, for, as we dis- 
covered on the following day, the town was in the greatest 

t Wife of Sir Ralph Paget, British Minister to Serbia at that time. 
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want and confusion, and the existing staff were dead-beat 
and had to be off on foot the next morning to a dressing- 
station farther on. 

My own staff were cold, tired and hungry, and would 
have to set to work in the morning. Where were they to 
sleep? They had lived in tents for the past two or three 
years, and were hardened to anything but the fearful and 
awful stench that greeted them that evening as they entered 
the barracks. 

There were neither candles nor oil in the town, and the 
huge building was in darkness but for an oil-dip or two 
which glimmered fitfully. We groped our way along the 
great stone corridors, meeting wild-eyed, delirious patients, 
some of them moribund, wandering about aimlessly in 
stained uniforms and moaning “‘Voda " (water); old, white- 
haired strajas (guards) tramped about with fixed bayonets, 
lest some sick Bulgar or Austrian should try to escape. 

Two wards were cleared—I know not how—and there 
each member unfolded her camp-bed. We lit the candle- 
lamps which we had brought with us, opened wide the 
windows to try to get rid of the sickening odours, and each 
one lay down trustfully, wrapped in her rug. 

Alas! we did not all have an undisturbed night, for the 
place proved to be literally alive with myriads of bugs and 
fleas. As soon as daylight came the Second Drina Dressing 
Station went off, and we became responsible for the patients. 

It soon appeared that we were not only to be responsible 
for the patients, but also, if not officially, at least morally, 
for the population of the town and countryside for fifty 
miles around. We also found that we were expected to look 
after the troops, the prison encampments, the supply and 
transport service, and house most of the moving population 
who had to pass through Vranja on their journey northwards. 

The people seemed to think we could accomplish every- 
thing, and so, for the sake of all Scottish women and the 
reputation of our country, we had to do our best to live 
up to their opinion of us. 


CHAPTER XIII 
VRANJA—DISILLUSIONMENT 


Eary next morning we knew the worst. All but the most 
seriously ill had been “evacuated,” which really meant that 
they were put on their feet, sent out into the highroad, 
and staggered along, eating and sleeping where they could, 
until at length they arrived at their se/o (village). An awful 
fate! But terrible as it seemed to us then, we found that for 
many weeks we had to do likewise with men who were 
hardly fit even to leave their beds. There were four hundred 
and fifty cases left for us, each one severe and a problem in 
itself, and among them was a great number of pneumonias, 
for “Spanish influenza,” a disease new to Serbia, was sweep- 
ing over the country. 

It was bitterly cold and there was a good Scotch 
“on-ding” of snow, and those of the patients who were 
not in a raging fever shivered and tried vainly to adjust 
their tattered uniforms to gain a little warmth. They lay in 
blood-stained and torn uniforms, and had on their wounds 
a first dressing which had not been touched since its 
application in the field; their clothing crawled with maggots 
and bugs and their bodies with lice. Dying men lay huddled 
so closely together on the floor that they touched each 
other. Others sat up gasping and blue in the throes of 
pneumonia. Blood and pus oozed from the wounds; there 
was death already on many of the faces, and all showed the 
ravages of pain, cold and hunger. A few of: the patients 
feebly extended their hands and a flicker of a smile lit their 
faces, but most of them were too ill to care what happened. 
None were more pleased to see us than the British Transport 
men, who were dotted here and there through the barrack- 
rooms, and I think our sympathy went out most of all to 
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those of our race who were thus fighting for life against 
such odds. 

I saw that when the building was cleaned up it would 
be capable of being transformed into a fine hospital; the 
spacious barrack-rooms would make excellent wards and 
the parade-ground would be ideal for the erection of tents 
when it was cleared of the litter of big guns and ammu- 
nition. There were great storehouses, stables, outhouses, 
and even a building suitable for an isolation ward. The 
kitchen and mess-rooms were conveniently separated from 
the main building by a grass square, and a great hall 
adjoined them; this had no doubt often been the scene of 
great military splendour, but now—seventy odd Bulgars 
in the last stages of dysentery lay crouched along the walls, 
emaciated, dying, and some already dead. They bleated 
peevishly for voda (water), or just opened their eyes like 
starving dogs and glanced at us before their eyelids fell 
again. They crawled outside the hall from time to time, 
and the ground must have been alive with dysentery bacilli, 
for there were no sanitary arrangements and the grass plot 
was foul. 

In the barracks there was a drainage system of which 
Colonel Vladisavylevitch had spoken in terms of the highest 
praise, but all that happened was that the latrine material 
was collected in a cesspool, which was but imperfectly 
covered with a huge wooden lid. At once we proceeded to 
have all the inlets stopped up and to use the camp system 
and incinerators that we had employed with so much 
success at Ostrovo. These matters no doubt seem of little 
consequence, but in our campaign sanitation was all- 
important, and we always used to say that whenever British 
people got together in Serbia, every conversation began with 
lice and ended with latrines. 

By noon of that same day our nurses and Serbian orderlies 
had accomplished such a “redding up”’ as the building had 
not seen for many a day, and with improvised brushes of 
twigs and branches they swept out the garbage of ages. 
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A collection of aged chichas (uncles) of the Reserve were 
given to us for the heavy outside work, and were at once 
christened the “Bing Boys.” They started whitewashing at 
once, and worked hard except when they came to gaze in 
wonderment at the work of the sisters, who were washing 
the woodwork with paraffin. This was used with the object 
of killing the bugs which were in myriads everywhere, and 
the slaughter thereof was enormous. 

At the same time Dr. Myra McKenzie and Dr. Mabel 
Blake were in the barrack-rooms attending to the worst 
of the patients and classifying the cases; the nurses, under 
the superintendence of Miss Saunders, our energetic 
matron, were working in the wards. The theatre-sister 
took over the awful room that I have described; while the 
dispenser, the X-ray sister and the storeroom orderlies all 
busied themselves at their own jobs, for which they were 
given full responsibility. Perhaps the busiest person of all 
was Miss Barker, our sanitary officer, who had to improvise 
a system for disposing of the waste material and see to the 
cleaning of the wells and to the water-supply; she strode 
about, shovel over her shoulder, upbraiding there, coaxing 
here, and all the time galvanizing the “Bing Boys’”’ into 
activity. 

In the late afternoon of that memorable day our first 
convoy of lorries thundered into the courtyard, and we all 
blessed each cold, mud-caked Tommy. The last vehicle of 
the convoy, after having succeeded in crossing the perilous 
Babuna Pass safely, met its Waterloo in our backyard, 
where the lid of the cesspool gave way under its weight 
and down it sank into the abyss. There were cheerful calls 
of “Don’t go down in the mine, daddy,” from the other 
drivers, and after much hard work and laughing the lorry 
was extricated. The men were then sent over to the kitchen, 
where Selina Tubb (‘“Tubbie’’), our clever head-cook, had 
produced Irish stew for everybody and invalid food for the 
patients. After supper the lorry-drivers lay down round the 
kitchen fire, glad to feel warm after many days on the road. 
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Every night for weeks afterwards we had British Transport 
men, Serbians and French sleeping in our welcoming, 
warm kitchen. 

Late that night as I walked round the building I realized 
that we had already accomplished something: the patients 
were no longer roaming the corridors, but were safe in 
warm wards, for wood had been brought, the stoves were 
roaring, and the men were warm—the first essential. The 
night-nurses kept on the move all the time and attended 
to the worst of the cases, each carrying a stable lamp, for 
it was pitch dark. I could not but be reminded of their 
predecessor, Florence Nightingale, whose lamp they were 
thus keeping brightly burning. 

But where were the guards who had paraded the corridors 
last night? Their rifles and bayonets were stored away in a 
dark corner, and they were busily helping the night-sisters 
by attending to the “‘Soyer’’ and heating-stoves, fetching 
water and making themselves generally useful. We did not 
share the Serbian’s fear that the Bulgars and Austrians 
would escape, nor could we, like them, show hatred and 
loathing towards the sick prisoners. A patient is a patient, 
no matter what his nationality, and is cared for according 
to the seriousness of his illness. 

That first week was a whirlwind maze of work and 
affairs for all, and there was no off-duty time for anybody 
for many weeks to come. Every conceivable new problem 
cropped up, and when other people had difficulties they 
came to the hospital to have them solved, so that the work 
was by no means confined to the cure of their bodies. A 
constant procession of people arrived all day long and 
burst into the first office they came to, generally mine or 
Mrs. Green’s, with every kind of request—for wood, food, 
clothing, blankets, medicine, automobiles, tyres and spares. 
Hundreds of families asked for motor transport to take 
them to Nish and other towns, and there was no getting 
rid of them. Mercifully, most of these requests were dis- 
posed of by the secretary, Miss Geldard Brown, who had 
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she never lost patience, but was always her smiling, kindly self. 

All day long from far-away villages came people who 
had heard that their menfolk were in our hospital. What 
could be more natural than that they should wish to tend 
and feed them and remain beside them night and day. It 
was with great difficulty that they were got out of the 
wards at night, but they slept just outside the door, ready 
to steal in from time to time. Gradually, but it was a “‘sair 
fecht,’’ they were trained to submit to regular visiting 
hours, and also to refrain from feeding the patients with all 
sorts of native tit-bits. 

Any number of important civilians and soldiers came to 
beg for transport. One of' the first was General Branko 
Jovanovitch, Commander of the Morava Division, who 
wanted to get at once to Nish, 120 kilometres to the north. 
He implored me to give him a car, and I steadily refused, 
for I had to think of the needs of my own hospital before 
merely military affairs; but at the sight of the tears in the 
eyes of this weary old man, who said, “Oh well, I shall 
just have to continue peshke,” I weakened, and one of our 
Fords took him to his headquarters. 

Such requests came in all day long, and the people 
would take no denial, but often went on imploring and 
beseeching for hours. ‘Nema’ (there is not) and “‘ishta”’ 
(nothing) were words we got very tired of, and yet the 
people were so pathetic and their need was so great that 
it took a great deal out of one to refuse. 

The hardest of all to refuse were those who came many 
miles from the towns and villages around, imploring us to 
come and see their sick; a virulent type of influenza had 
spread to the villages and people were dying in hundreds 
of pneumonia. They would burst into my office, in which 
I also slept, at all hours, dragging me out of bed by main 
force, imploring, weeping and beseeching me to come or 
to send doctors to their villages. When I withstood them— 
and it was hard to do so—they just went to the next office 
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to try and get Mrs. Green to intercede, and to wring her 
kind heart with their woes. 

The Mayor of the town and the Military Commander 
sent up verbal and written requests all day long, and were 
at their wits’ ends as to how to deal with the situation and 
with the great temporary population of Vranja. We had to 
house a large number of Serbians every night, for all had 
to pass through on their way north, but luckily we had 
great barns where they could at least be sheltered from 
the elements. 

On October 31st a British R.A.M.C. Colonel came up 
from Salonika to see our hospital, and, after inspection, 
asked us if we would accept officially the responsibility for 
any of the British Transport drivers who might get ill, for 
though they had R.A.M.C. doctors attached to the com- 
panies, they had no hospitals. I had orders from Colonel 
Vladisavylevitch to receive all nationalities, so I was able 
to accept them, and reserved as soon as possible two large 
wards specially for British soldiers. For the whole of the 
eight months during which they remained in Serbia we 
undertook the medical and surgical cases of these units. 
We were all delighted to have them, for at the beginning 
of the war it was to the British that Dr. Elsie Inglis had 
first offered her services, and had they been accepted we 
should never have been in Serbia at all. Now it was the 
British authorities who were begging us to take full charge 
of their most seriously ill men, the others being treated in 
their billets by the R.A.M.C. doctors. We could not help 
giving a kindly and not at all spiteful little chuckle. There 
was, of course, great competition among the sisters to 
nurse in the British boys’ wards, and they were always the 
brightest and cheeriest in the hospital. 

For the first six months that we were at Vranja the entries 
in my diary consisted of only a few words, and often there 
was no entry for days on end—my letters to my Committee 
and to my mother were all I had time for, and were usually 
written about 2 a.m. 
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Here is an extract from my diary of November 1, 1918 :— 


Morning one rush of work and interminable requests—fine keen 
afternoon—read burial service over British Tommy 706 Coy. and 
wrote to his mother—woman with head—Captain Christitch called 
on way to Nish—naked bayoneted Bulgar brought for operation, 
but dead when arrived—no candles and no oil—10 p.m. two children 
severely wounded by bombs for immediate operation. 


The ‘woman with the head’? formed the nucleus of a 
small women’s ward which her arrival obliged me to open. 
From the first we had had urgent applications from women 
who required immediate operations, and, much as it hurt 
one to refuse, I felt I really dare not begin to take civilians, 
as the soldiers more than filled the hospital already. I fear, 
however, that in consequence, some of the civilians lost their 
lives through lack of attention. 

A few hours before, this poor girl had welcomed back 
the faithful husband whom she had not seen for three 
years; joyfully he had embraced his wife, but the neigh- 
bours arrived to tell him she had loved a Bulgar in his 
absence. In his frenzy of rage he had belaboured her with 
a drvo (plank of wood), and so injured her that every part 
of her body was bruised, her fingers and some of her ribs 
were broken, and her scalp was in such tiny pieces that 
after working steadily for an hour and a half Dr. Blake 
and I had only just completed the preliminary stitching. 
As the woman had collapsed, we cleaned out for her a 
very small room big enough for only two patients (though 
ever afterwards it held eight at least). A few hours later 
the husband came to see his wife, and I, inwardly boiling 
with wrath and feeling that I should have liked to beat 
him in his turn, refused him admission. As we spoke I 
noticed there was a mob of villagers gathering around us 
volubly disapproving of what I said. I spoke of this to 
Captain Christitch (the Serbian liaison officer with the 
British Transport companies), who smiled in his charming, 
kindly way and said: ‘‘Now, really, my dear doctor, the 
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people were quite right to side with the husband; such 
wives must be punished severely. Besides, she likes being 
beaten! She says proudly, “The more he beat me the better 
he loves me.’ ”’ And certainly the next day at visiting hour 
they were like a pair of turtle doves. 

Many were the awful tragedies of these home-comings. 
Men would go home full of hope and find no wife, no 
children and no house; they had died or been hanged and 
the house burnt. This is not the time to tell of Bulgar 
atrocities, but we heard nightmare tales from men who 
came back half demented, and from the women who had 
remained in Serbia during the war. Many men shot them- 
selves at once on their return and others went completely 
“to the devil.” 

Tragedy was in the air, and the men often came back 
to their homes to find that their children or wife had died 
from Spanish influenza a few days before, or else perhaps 
they died a few days after the home-coming. It was too 
much for them. Bog (God) was too cruel to send this 
plague. Did He wish to punish them on the eve of victory? 
Nearly everywhere there was weeping and wailing instead 
of laughter and gladness. Dysentery and other intestinal 
troubles broke out too, some of*them caused by the black 
bread, which was vile and full of straws; there was little 
or no food and much suffering and disillusionment. Even 
those who came back to happy homes were sad; there was 
no harvest, no stock, the road and the rail were in ruins, 
and their treasures and household goods were gone. Was 
Serbia, after all, the Arcadia they had thought it, or had 
they imagined it all? 

All this had a curious effect on the mentality of the 
returned warriors. For the time being they went completely 
to pieces. They became careless and lazy and drank a good 
deal too much wine, for there was no lack of that native 
beverage. Our Serbian orderlies ran off to their homes and 
stayed away for weeks at a time, heedless of their sick 
brothers. They seemed to have continuous s/avas, which 
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were kept up for three days on end. Our sisters waxed 
wroth with the old orderlies who had been so faithful in 
the Ostrovo days, and indeed all of us who were working 
under such high pressure were inclined to be impatient. 
Their national motto, “Samo Serbia Sebi Spacella’”’ (Serbia 
alone delivered herself), we parodied as “Samo Serbia Spava 
Slava” (Serbia only sleeps and feasts). 

Now, when I look back, I can so easily understand and 
sympathize, but it was not always so easy to bear at the 
time, and the only one of us who never lost patience was 
kind Mrs. Green, who always had an excuse to make for 
them. It was, of course, only a phase, and it passed, but it 
affected not only the soldiers but also the officers and 
doctors. 

I have some notes in my diary of November 4th, when 
we had been exactly a week in Vranja—how well I remember 
entering them, for I was so proud to do so. “‘Eleven lorries 
arrived, and ten on the way. Lister engine arrived; no more 
candles needed, thank heaven! Austria capitulated. Dr. | 
Mackenzie and I left hospital for the first time and went 
to see sick in the town.” 

Never shall I forget our first visit to the town, for up 
to now we had hardened our hearts and stayed in hospital, 
refusing to go out to see the sick, though God knows it 
was hard to do so. I had planned to take two hours in the 
town in the late afternoon, so we hopped into a Ford and 
bumped down the cobbles towards the nearest cottages. 
From every doorway people appeared, and, running after 
the car, cried, ““Dodjete kod meni!’ (Come into my home)). 
On we went, and more and more of the people hailed us 
and literally flung themselves upon us. They were of a 
primitive race, not understanding law and order, but 
governed by the instinct of self-preservation, and they were 
terrified of this new “plague” which was rapidly decimating 
them. The women entreated us more and more vehemently, 
clasping us round the neck and clinging to us. “‘S/atka 
draga Doctora” (Sweet, dear doctor), they said as they 
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showered large and wet kisses over our hands and faces 
and even boots. “‘Dojete kod nas’’ (Come to us). Where 
were we to go first? How shall we ever get back? We 
looked at each other, and before we knew what was hap- 
pening each was hurled in a different direction, no longer 
resisting but dragged by the strongest. And little indeed 
could we do, for if we gave medicines they must all come 
from our own slender stores; but, whether we gave medicine 
or not, the people were pacified if we just “‘cast the healing 
eye” on their sick and felt their pulse. Then they would 
press gifts upon us—a few flowers, a piece of their own 
spinning, a quince or an apple. When we left the house to 
gain the car again, we would find it surrounded by a still 
greater crowd, and so be again led off. This went on till, after 
seeing many patients, we went back, to find two cases of 
severe bomb accidents for immediate operation. The 
patients were two little children who had been severely 
wounded while playing with the bombs which were lying 
about all over the countryside. We had many of these cases, 
which usually involved the amputation of most of the hand, 
and I often wondered while operating on them if similar 
circumstances might not be the real origin of the Belgian 
stories of children having their hands cut off by the 
Germans. 

For some time we tried, if it was at all possible, to go 
for an hour or two to the town each afternoon, but the 
crush only became worse, for, as there was not a single 
doctor within fifty miles on any side, people from the 
villages got to know of us and tried to get us to come to 
them. As we could not, they sent their sick trundling 
in bullock-carts to our hospital. 

On November 11, 1918, we heard it was Armistice 
Day, but nobody seemed happy about it, and we hardly 
seemed to realize what it meant. We had now got up 
nearly all our equipment and our hospital was clean. The 
whole building had been wired up by Rose West and her 
assistant, and our Lister engine gave us electric light—a 
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circumstance that gave us far more delight than the 
Armistice. On the afternoon of this Armistice Day a great 
convoy of Bulgar prisoners was waiting for treatment at 
the out-patients’ entrance when Jean Lindsay, one of our 
orderlies, crossed the yard with a large bow] of scraps for 
some scraggy chickens we had acquired. Suddenly the 
Bulgarians pounced upon her, knocking her this way and 
that; they were like hungry wolves and looked scarcely 
human, fighting, wounding each other, snarling, hissing, 
swearing and devouring what they could. Then, as they spied 
the refuse pail in a corner, they overturned it and grovelled 
on the ground, devouring the potato skins, bones and garbage 
it contained. What a gruesome sight it was, and this on 
a day when all should have been happiness and relief! 

The food question was now giving us great anxiety. 
Although we possessed considerable stores, there were six 
hundred odd people who had to be fed every day. Our 
army rations, even when they did come through, were 
scanty, and it was only the British soldiers’ rations—which 
were very liberal—that arrived regularly. The rations for 
our Serbian patients, which had come in such a business- 
like manner at Ostrovo, often did not come at all for days 
on end. At these times I had to insist that the sisters should 
themselves eat what was provided for them, for these 
generous people tried to smuggle their own food to their 
patients, and strict rules had to be made in consequence. 
It was not only that there was the difficulty of transport, 
there was slackness and perhaps even dishonesty at the 
base. I was forced to wire to my General in very peremptory 
- terms and tell him that he must give orders to Uskub 
that daily rations for six hundred people were to be sent 
up promptly, for I knew the food was there. And so it 
was for many weeks to come, and it needed a continual 
output of energy on the part of Mrs. Green and myself to 
get the rations and wood required to keep life in our 
patients—a continual prod, prod, prod at officialdom that 
was very wearing. 
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Even with the best of attention and care which we were 
now able to give our patients, the death-rate during the 
months of October and November was high. We had 
usually seven or eight deaths every day, and our small 
mortuary behind the hospital was never tenantless. The 
bodies of the men lay there in their uniforms, and it was 
reported to me that their boots and uniforms were being 
stolen. Such I found to be the case, and a guard was put 
on, a poor old chicha, who no doubt often slept; but still 
the thieving continued. I had an order from headquarters 
saying that as soon as a patient died his clothing was to 
be taken to clothe the living. This was done, and I put 
the mortuary in charge of a sister, who had the bodies 
wrapped in old blankets, but the stealing went on as before. 
We then substituted thin cotton, but in spite of the guard 
the dead men were again stripped. 

And the burials, too, were carried out only with difficulty. 
The ground was icy, implements were few, and the prisoner 
orderlies so thin and ill-fed that they had hardly strength 
to wield a pick. Our valiant Miss Barker had therefore 
again to come to the rescue and help them to dig the 
graves. The transport of the Serbian dead to the local 
town cemetery was difficult, for though sometimes the 
relations would come with their ko/a@ (bullock-carts), the 
soldier often had no friends near, and the town hearse 
usually arrived late. The Commander of the town was, 
however, always ready to oblige us, and said: ‘You have so 
much need of the hearse at your hospital that it had much 
better stand there than in my yard.” So for many weeks it 
stood on our ground, a tottering thing that creaked and 
groaned at every turn of the twisted wheels, and the little 
angel on the top was continually falling off and having to 
be stuck on. Four old peshirs (towels) waved listlessly in 
the breeze, one at each corner—they had once been white, 
but were now ragged and muddy; a skinny, mange-covered 
pony was used to drag it along. We were always afraid 
that the worst might occur and that the bottom would fall 
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out and precipitate the contents into the street. It had 
such a rakish, comical air that the sight of our family hearse 
all ready in the backyard was a source of merriment both 
to staff and patients alike, and never failed to produce a 
good laugh. 

On November 22nd the Serbian Royal Band billeted 
itself upon us. They were very weary, for they were trekking 
up from Salonika with their instruments, and were hurrying 
onwards so as to be in time to play in the triumphal march 
that the Crown Prince was to make into Belgrade. They 
were a tired, bedraggled company, and very different from 
the men we had seen in Salonika. They played to us, but 
their music was all very plaintive; they, too, seemed to 
have lost heart. They had all had influenza, and, as in so 
many cases, it had affected their ears and they feared 
permanent deafness; each one seemed more depressed than 
the other. 

On November 23rd I was asked to take on yet 
another duty, and this was the examination of recruits 
for the Moravian Division of the Army. In spite of 
the fact that everything else was disorganized, the Army 
had no sooner entered Serbia than it began recruiting, 
drilling, and preparing for a potential war. | begged them 
to secure a Serbian doctor instead, for I knew I was far 
more needed in hospital; but as there was still not a doctor 
in the town or whole surrounding country, I had to accept. 

One might well ask where all the doctors were and why 
this important town had none. As many of the Serbian 
doctors had been killed off in the typhus epidemic in 
1914-15, there were only about a hundred in existence. 
Some of them, tired out, had gone away to the South of 
France for a holiday or were reposing among their family, 
while the remainder had gone off to recapture their practice 
in Belgrade, the Mecca of the Serbian doctors. 

My duties were not very arduous, and I felt it was a 
great waste of time to sit for the whole afternoon passing 
the fine, healthy lads who had been children when the 
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war started and were now of military age. I sat between 
the Commandant of the town, Colonel Dinitch, and several 
other officers, all very solemn and very impressive; our 
chairs were placed on a raised platform in a big Turkish 
room that had a fine wooden roof and painted walls, showing 
remains of the past glories of the harem it had once been. 
The handsome lads filed through naked, and were passed 
fit after the most superficial examination. 

On December 5th Colonel Dinitch sent me an urgent 
official message, saying :— 


Will you please come this afternoon at 16.00 hours to the Medical 
Board to examine about three hundred soldiers: they are willing to 
be off duty, though good enough for the service,and want convalescence 
so as to go about their own business. I should like that the men be 
examined by you and declared fit for service. Please help me to stop 
this unsoldierly practice of our men. 


I went down at the appointed time and found that the 
Colonel, who was usually so quiet, genial and pleasant, was 
all bustling and agitated. As I took my place on the bench, 
he said in a strident, nervous voice: “Gospodjitza doctor, 
you must help me. Do you understand? Never has such a 
disgraceful thing happened in all the history of Serbia as 
her sons not wishing to serve their country!” I said I did 
understand, for had I not known the Serbian warriors for 
three years and realized fully that it was an honour for 
Serbians to live and die for their country? “Bring them in,” 
the Colonel ordered, and to my amazement in hobbled the 
most ancient chichas I had ever seen; they must have been 
dug out of bed, and were grey-bearded, crooked and bent. 
More of them pressed in, till the old Turkish room was 
packed with three hundred of them. The windows were 
tightly shut, the stove was heaped with wet, smouldering 
wood, and the place reeked with the pungent smell of 
garlic. The men stood in long files quite naked but for 
their fur caps, and were not at all self-conscious. “Skinni 
Kapa!’"’ roared the Colonel in a voice of thunder, and at 
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the command every chicha doffed his fur cap, straightened 
himself and saluted. Then the Colonel addressed them 
thus: “I see before me the descendants of the glorious 
Kralyevitch Marko, Kara George and the Serbian heroes 
who shed their blood on Serbian soil throughout the cen- 
turies so that you might be free. Where is your patriotism ? 
Why do you flinch? How can you sit at home while your 
country needs you?” (and so on and on). “Here is a noble 
daughter of Albion come to examine you, and she is filled 
with loathing for your conduct. What will the English think 
of you when they hear of it?” (As I thought of all our 
war-shirkers and so-called conscientious objectors at home 
and how they were tolerated, I felt ashamed and humiliated.) 
*“‘One by one you will go to the doctor and she will examine 
you.” “Remember,” whispered my right-hand neighbour. 
Up hobbled Jovan Jovanovitch, Petar Ristitch, and all 
the rest one by one. Jovan’s left leg was six inches shorter 
than the other, Petar had but one eye and Radoye but one 
arm—all the result of previous wars—and I resolutely 
said, “Unfit for further service,” while the Colonel got 
more and more agitated and annoyed. “You are wrong! 
This is disgraceful! They are quite fit! We must make an 
example of them!’”’ he breathed hoarsely. I said, “I verily 
believe they are all unfit.” “In the name of goodness, 
what does unfitness consist of? Doktoritza,’’ said he, “you 
may pass them unfit if they have lost both arms, both legs, 
or both eyes; all else are fit. Bray bray dobar za put!” 
(Fie, for shame, you are fit for the road!), he yelled at the 
three I had rejected. “Don’t you see that with one arm or 
leg they can tend the horses, drive and clean and guard? 
No, no, doctor, it is the end of a country when such flimsy 
excuses are put forward.”’ And, though it seemed so severe, 
yet I could see he was right. Serbia has no need to fear 
for future wars, for it is still a nation of warriors and heroes. 
And so the time passed by till December, when things 
became a little easier and conditions were more sanitary. 


The health of the nurses had on the whole kept better than 
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I had dared to hope, though we had had one case of 
pneumonia, a septicemia and a typhoid. I found that their 
health was the only thing that I really worried over, and it 
caused me many anxious days and nights. Everything else 
was all in the day’s work, and I don’t think any of us 
feared or shirked difficulties. New problems, if they did 
not all come at one time, were exciting and gave a zest 
to life. 

As Christmas approached we began to think, in the 
intervals of work, of celebrations for the patients. Our 
greatest ambition was to close the great hall which had been 
the Bulgar dysentery ward and to open it as a recreation- 
room. Fortunately the numbers crept down, till, a few days 
before Christmas, there was a tremendous scrubbing, 
_ whitewashing and decorating. The British soldiers were the 
best workers, and soon it was finished. 

The wonderful Mrs. Green provided a dinner of turkey 
and plum pudding (where from I know not) for the English 
and the French patients. There was an entertainment fer 
the Serbs in the great hall, and these simple men watched, 
quite entranced, an awkward Tommy conjurer trying to 
produce coloured paper from a top-hat; they crossed them- 
selves and muttered, “Boje, Boje!’’ (God save us}), ne they 
thought he was the spirit of the evil one. 

In the late afternoon the Kolo Sestara (a society of ladies 
who do good works throughout Serbia) came with gifts 
for each member of the unit, and brought old peshkirs, old 
copper and embroidery. Each of them had contributed 
some of her treasures, and they made touching speeches 
and references to our work and to the bond between their 
country and ours. Then there were tears of gratitude, hand- 
shakes and kisses all round. Peasants came because it was 
our s/ava day, and brought a willow basket, a cake, or a 
few eggs, but the most wonderful gifts of all were the 
chemises that many of us received. They were beautifully 
hand-spun and several yards wide, falling right to the feet, 
and were trimmed with hand-made lace. “‘But look, the 
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most wonderful thing of all is that the hem is done with 
a machine,” said the peasants, and sure enough the hem 
of those gossamer, hand-spun chemises, with their lines of 
silk prepared and spun from their own cocoons, was stitched 
by a coarse Singer sewing-machine, which was the pride of 
its owner! What wonderful travellers “‘Singer’s’’ must have 
employed, for their machines were to be found in the 
remotest villages in Serbia. “‘Singer’’ is surely one of those 
most responsible for the gradual decay of home industries; 
he has sounded their death-knell throughout the world. 

In the evening we had a party for three hundred British 
Tommies, and the rafters rang with the “‘hoochs” of the 
eightsome reel till it was time to sing “God Save the King’”’ 
and ‘‘Auld Lang Syne.” All our patients certainly had a 
happy day, though few of the staff saw any of the gaiety, . 
as they were too busy in the wards and the operating- 
theatre. 

No sooner was our Christmas over than, fourteen days 
later, Bojitch, the Serbian Christmas, came in with all its 
fascinating customs. Its charming greeting, ‘‘Christ is born,” 
and its answer, “He is born indeed,” were said many 
hundreds of times that day. 

And with Christmas there was a subtle feeling in the 
air that the Serbs were beginning to arise from their 
lethargy; they were gathering their forces together, and 
were again to become the Serbs we had formerly so liked 
and admired. 


CHAPTER XIV 
VRANJA—TYPHUS 


Tue beginning of the year 1919 saw us with a fine, well- 
equipped General Hospital, with spacious medical and 
surgical wards, operating-theatre, X-ray department, labora- 
tory and dispensaries. The out-houses round the parade- 
ground made excellent workshops, and as we had secured 
carpenters, whitewashers, tinsmiths, tailors, and a shoe- 
maker from among our ex-patients, we were now able to 
carry out all our own repairs and improvements. I had to 
appoint one of the girls as Clerk of Works, and it was the 
greatest delight to go round with her after my morning in 
the operating-theatre and see the work going on. 

The sisters were now more comfortable, for the long 
barrack-rooms had been divided up into small cubicles by 
means of tenting stretched on light wooden frames, and 
there they could get the privacy that is so precious to us 
all. The insides of the cubicles had then been whitewashed, 
and brightly coloured curtains of calico were made for the 
doors and windows. The carpenter sprang a surprise on us 
by making real chests of drawers from old tent-boarding 
—only those who know will realize what a treat this was 
after the sort of life we had been living for the past 
three years. 

The out-patient department was also divided up by this 
means into a waiting-room and dressing-rooms, where the 
gaily attired clientele looked much like a musical comedy 
chorus. At first they were inclined to be turbulent, but 
later on were disciplined to wait their turn as in any out- 
patient department of a London hospital. 

Their friends had to wait outside, for we sternly forbade 
the village followers who accompanied each case to come in. 
In the courtyard were the strangest equipages, amongst 
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them rough open bullock-carts in which were placed scarlet 
yastuks (cushions), orange-dyed sheepskins and rugs of all 
colours, so as to make the patients as snug as possible for 
the two or three days’ journey to hospital. Other patients, 
not so comfortable, rode down from the hills on donkeys or 
ponies astride a wooden saddle, and some poor souls came 
peshke, and there they were waiting at daybreak in the yard. 

Three hundred or so such patients came each day for 
dressings, consultations or small operations, and as the 
doctors were occupied in still more important work, they 
were attended to almost entirely by the nurses. The depart- 
ment was under the supervision of the most junior doctor, 
who kept a waiting-list of the operations that we hoped to 
do when we might have beds to spare. We were still unable 
to receive civilians, as we could not keep our numbers 
below four hundred; these included only the more seriously 
ill soldiers, for, as soon as they were able to stand, they were 
sent to houses in the town and returned daily for dressings. 
Much of the work done by the sisters was that which 
would have fallen to the lot of a young doctor at home, 
but the girls rose nobly to the occasion and did really 
marvellous work. 

Many accident cases came to the out-patient department, 
and these were generally gunshot wounds, severe burns 
from overturned lamps, or extensive bites from the wild 
wolf-dogs who were so hungry at this period. The patients 
had always been rendered first aid by their relations, and 
this usually consisted of a packing of wet tobacco-leaves 
or earth, the whole being wrapped round with a freshly 
drawn rabbit-skin. The cleaning of these wounds was so 
difficult a matter that it had often to be done under 
chloroform, and the earth and other rubbish scrubbed out 
with a nail-brush. 

Every day we had as out-patients convoys of Bulgars 
from the prison-camps around; some of them came from 
just outside the town, and others from Vladican Han, 
Priboye, Surdulitza, and other villages twenty miles or more 
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from the hospital. It was most heart-rending to see these 
men arrive. They shuffled into the yard goaded on by 
their Serbian guards, stumbling and falling by the way. 
Their condition was much worse than when we first came, 
and their boots and clothing were now worn out; they were 
anemic and frail from lack of food, and sometimes for two 
or three days they had had no food at all. Most of them had 
frozen toes and walked with great pain, and these poor 
wretched men had often to trail behind them a willow 
stretcher on which lay men who were unable to walk; 
their frozen feet caught in every rut and obstacle, and in 
many cases they died by the roadside. In one small convoy 
we had seven moribund men, and it often happened that they 
literally died on the doorstep, in the waiting-room, or within 
an hour of coming to us; the great exertion had been too 
much for them and the feeble spark of life flickered out. 
Their illnesses were in a great measure due to starvation, 
filth and exposure. 

It was very painful for the doctors to have to refuse 
entrance to all those men who came, but we had to send 
many of the tottering wraiths sadly prisonwards again. 
Kind-hearted, resourceful Mrs. Green always managed, 
however, to spare them hot soup and cocoa, which they 
devoured like hungry wolves, making noises much as one 
hears at feeding-time in a zoo. 

Fortunately we were too busy to think much, and one 
sad thing succeeded another so quickly that one had no 
time to worry or get unhappy about it all: a merciful kind 
of apathy fell on us most of the time and we carried’ 
blindly on. 

The condition of these convoys had always been bad, 
and, as the weeks went on, it got steadily worse, but I 
realized it was not my business to interfere. It is possible 
I might have done nothing in the matter, but about the 
beginning of January I received orders from the Com- 
mandant of the Bulgarian Camp, in the name of the General 
of the Moravian Division, that I was so to arrange the 
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hospital that the Bulgars would be completely separated 
from other nationalities. 

I wrote an explanatory and friendly letter saying that I 
was very sorry that it was impossible to obey this order as 
I must first see to the efficiency of the hospital, and that the 
patients must be allotted to wards according to the nature 
and severity of their illness. I knew that in this I should 
be backed by the Serbian Director of Medical Services, and 
also, as in all things, by the Home Committee of the Scottish 
Women’s Hospital to which I was responsible. I knew 
that the Serbian officials of the district were very down 
on our attitude towards the Bulgar, and they made no 
secret of the fact that they were angry that we should 
treat him as gently as we did our own Serbs and British. 
One could understand and even sympathize with the 
Serbian feeling that it was wrong that the Bulgar should 
have got off scot-free after all his cruel deeds in their land, 
but we could not feel that we wanted them to suffer now 
In consequence. 

A couple of days later I received another order from the 
same official to the effect that I was to receive into the 
hospital every Bulgar who was sent, and that not one of 
the convoy was to return to the camps. I replied that I 
was very sorry I could not carry out the order as, even 
if I had two thousand beds at my disposal, it would 
not be enough to accommodate all who came. I pointed 
out that some of the men he sent were already dead, 
some were just dying, while all were verminous and 
filthy. 

In answer I received another order saying that I positively 
must take in all the Bulgars who came, and, wearied with 
all this useless writing, I replied shortly that as “Upravnik 
Scotski ‘Fenski Bolnitza’”” (Commandant of the Scottish 
Women’s Hospital) I must reserve the right to arrange the 
hospital as I thought fit, and had the authority of the Serbian 
D.M.S. to do so. I could not help finishing my letter rather 
facetiously thus: ‘“‘In future kindly remember when you 
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send your convoys that we are a hospital and not a grave- 
yard. I have the honour to be, etc.” 

This evidently annoyed him greatly, for a fiery letter 
came saying that the men were dying fast in the prison- 
camps because I would not receive them into the hospital. 
This was so ridiculous that I could not feel angry, and 
wrote a note saying that I thought he was mistaken 1n his 
presumption, but that I should be very glad if he would 
come and discuss the whole subject and that we would 
try to find some way out of his difficulties. 

I resolved, however, to go and see General Branko 
Jovanovitch, from whom the orders were supposed to have 
originated. I arranged to go in as short a time as possible, 
and, as we were so very busy, chose a bright moonlight 
night when the roads were frozen and there was no risk 
of being mud-bound. Our road lay northwards for 120 kilo- 
metres, running most of the way alongside the swift- 
flowing Morava, which resembled an undulating silver 
ribbon, while the road was sparkling with diamonds and as 
bright as day. At Nish I expected to see a large modern 
town, but found little more than a straggling village, with 
cobbled streets and with all the signs of war and neglect; 
it had once been a halting-place for the Orient Express 
from Paris to Constantinople, but there was still no prospect 
of a train of any kind. One was filled anew with pity for 
the Serbs and their devastated land, and was ready to do 
anything one could to help them in their big work of 
reconstruction. 

General Jovanovitch received me very kindly, and we 
renewed our friendship and talked over the general situation. 
When we came to the business in hand he declared that 
he had never heard anything about it, and had never issued 
any orders to us, for he knew we were there to help in every 
way we could. The whole matter was dismissed in the most 
charming manner, and I realized that in this, as in other 
instances, I was up against the somewhat Oriental character 
of the Scrbian. The trustful Briton is helpless when it is a 
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question of intrigue, and I had reason to know that the 
General knew all about it. In the end I came to realize that 
the whole thing was a matter of keeping down, on paper 
at any rate, the death-rate in the prison-camps, and that 
we were to be used as “‘red herrings’”’ to divert the attention 
of the inquisitive. 

I returned at once from Nish resolved to do something 
for the Bulgar camps, and got a permit to visit them, hoping 
that I might be able to be of use. Several of the staff went 
with me, and we were all aghast at the frightfulness of these 
camps. They were situated in devastated cottages, and the 
poor wretches crouched against the roofless walls in a vain 
attempt to get warm. The prisoners were timid, bloodless, 
inhuman-looking creatures, and some of them were mentally 
deranged. It was agonizing to see such suffering, but even 
more serious than that was the menace of 'so many verminous 
and dying men parading along the roads to our hospital: 
I was certain they would precipitate a typhus epidemic. In 
the weeks that followed we tried to do everything we could 
to improve the camps. Instruction in sanitation was given to 
the Serbian in charge and a few necessary drugs were 
provided; it was also arranged that Dr. Myra McKenzie 
should make frequent visits to see patients so that they should 
not have to come in convoys to the hospital. Mrs. Green 
made a visit to Salonika and found that the American 
Missions were now arriving there with: stores of all kinds, 
and were glad to give them to her as they knew they 
would be properly distributed. Soap, shirts and socks were 
included among the stores that were doled out to the 
camps. 

I had many futile interviews on the subject of the camps 
with the Commander of the district; he was a most kindly 
and intelligent old soldier, but in this matter both cruel 
and stupid. On more than one occasion he said to me: 
“‘Gospodjitza doctor, you do not understand how we feel; 
these Bulgars ought to suffer.’’ And as he would not even 
see that these disease-ridden men were a menace to the 
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health of the community, nothing was done except by our 
efforts. 

Here are a few excerpts from letters to Mrs. Russell 
and Miss Kemp of the Scottish Women’s Hospitals 
Committee on February 12 and 15, 1919:— 


I have expected since our first day here to have cases of typhus, 
but all went well till this last spell of cold weather came . . . for 
the past two weeks we have had deep snow and miserable, sunless 
weather, and with it, typhus. We are taking every possible pre- 
caution and have advised the town authorities. I have been trying 
to influence the powers that be to send the prisoners back to Bulgaria, 
for we are very near the frontier; but I am told the war is not yet 
over, Why don’t they get on with the Peace Conference and let them 
go home before they die. 

The hospital service is still in the same state as when we arrived, 
there is still no one but us between Nish and Uskub, and we still 
take all nationalities. Two weeks ago Dr. McKenzie and I stopped 
our work in the town for the time being; we are both very strong 
people, but we felt we could not carry on with it much longer without 
a short break, for day and night alike there was little rest. They 
have now got “a sort of doctor,” a student in fact, but after a week’s 
work he was quite done up. He had no instruments, drugs or dressings, 
which was perhaps just as well, for we have supplied him with a 
hypodermic syringe, and find that he barely knows how to handle it. 

The rations are quite good now and everybody has enough to eat, 
the wood-supply improves, but it still has to come on pack-donkeys 
down the mountain-side. Supply and transport has been a very 
difficult job for the Serbs, but how we wish they had a little more 
hustle about them. 


The first typhus patient to come to our hospital was a 
British transport-driver, a fine, healthy man who had got 
his infection from some refugees who had travelled in his 
lorry, for he, with the rest of his section, was now largely 
occupied in carrying the refugees back to their homes. 

We were now well able to cope with an epidemic, for the 
hospital was in thorough working order, and we at once 
opened a typhus ward. In the first place it must be explained 
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that typhus is carried by the body-louse and by this means 
only; in other words, no bite, no typhus. If one can free 
the patients entirely of lice before they enter the ward, 
there is no danger to the nurses. A bathroom was there- 
fore arranged at the entrance to the hospital; here the 
patients were undressed and their precious rags were put 
in a bag and at once taken to our disinfector, which puffed 
away all day long in the yard. The men were shaven of 
every particle of hair, bathed, and were then carried to the 
typhus wards on a special stretcher. In spite of every pre- 
caution the risk involved in bathing and shaving them was, 
as can be imagined, very great indeed. Our sisters wore 
white overall suits, the trousers of which were tucked into 
long gum-boots, rubber-gloves were drawn over the sleeves 
of their overalls and nun-like coverings were put over their 
heads. The boots were a great protection, for a favourite 
method of assault was from the ground; the louse crawled 
easily over shoes and through stockings, but found that the 
boots were a bit of an Alpine climb for him. 

The patients, who were mainly Bulgars, soon began to 
pour in; their persons were incredibly alive with vermin, and, 
even protected as they were, the sisters could not escape 
the lice, and six of them went down with typhus, one after 
another. The sisters on bathroom duty were never the 
least afraid, and took a real scientific interest in the incuba- 
tion period of typhus; when they went off-duty it was the 
routine to have a thorough hunt, and if one louse were 
found the fact was immediately reported. Then the days 
were counted; if they got past the fifth day without showing 
any of the fine but definite symptoms which we learnt to 
note, then we were thankful that another risk was safely 
over. I very much fear that the light-hearted chatter that 
went on at meal-times was nearly always on the entrancing 
subject of' lice. 

The patients were nursed in a constant current of air 
with all the windows wide open, but the wood stoves were 
kept blazing night and day. Typhus patients lose conscious- 
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ness very early, and we found that they were usually delirious 
and even acutely maniacal about the fifth day after the 
symptoms appeared. They lost all control over the calls of 
nature, therefore they needed constant care and were extremely 
heavy cases to nurse. I had them fed every hour on a table- 
spoonful of a mixture of brandy, egg and sugar, and this 
kept up their strength; they were not raised, but were just 
roused sufficiently from their drowsiness to enable them to 
swallow. The medicaments were all given hypodermically ina 
four-hourly routine, except when the patient was near the 
crisis, when they were given every hour; it was not necessary 
therefore to rouse or disturb the patient at all. I do not 
think this treatment had ever been previously used, and, 
whether it was due to this or whether the type of' typhus 
was not particularly virulent, our death-rate was gratify- 
ingly low. | 

The crisis comes on the fifteenth day, when the temperature 
crashes down from 105° Fahrenheit or more to sub-normal; 
meanwhile the patient lies completely collapsed. We soon 
found that the time to fear was that just after the crisis: 
we also very soon learnt never to give up hope while there 
was a flicker of: breath in the patient and even though the 
heart could not be heard to beat. In no other malady but 
typhus have I seen cases recover which, to the experienced 
eye of a doctor or nurse, appeared practically dead. 

One of the sisters who had typhus was so ill at the crisis 
that I sat up for two nights, momentarily expecting her 
death; more than once, indeed, she appeared to be dead, for 
her pulse could not be felt and her breathing stopped for 
long intervals. This served to explain to me the grim tales 
I had heard from Serbs of how, during typhus epidemics, 
“dead” men used to crawl out of the burial-pits. 

As the nursing was heavy the wards required very large 
staffs, but as the patients became convalescent they helped 
the sisters, and it was a pleasant sight to see a Bulgar gently 
nursing a Serbian or British soldier. All nationalities lay 
side by side, and strangely enough hatred seemed to have 
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been replaced by charity for the first time; the men seemed 
only filled with thankfulness that they had survived the 
dreaded fever. 

For it certainly was a dread disease, and everybody was 
in a panic. Frantic requests again came to us from the town, 
and, when humanly possible, we could not but comply. 
One afternoon I went down to a case on an urgent call 
and heard it whispered that in a miserable hovel near by 
there was typhus; it was impossible to get anyone to open 
when I knocked, and little did I wonder at it when I 
eventually got inside. In the mud-floored room was a wooden 
straw-strewn platform—the family bed—and on it the 
mother was lying dead, while three boys, all under fifteen 
years, were prostrated with typhus—the father had died 
on the previous day. Though the neighbours knew the 
state of: affairs, such was their mortal terror of the disease 
that they had not even pushed in a supply of water. With 
the help of my chauffeur the boys were hoisted into the 
car and taken to the hospital, where they completely 
recovered; they ultimately became our page-boys, James, 
John and William, and gave the hospital the smart finishing- 
touch that it required. Our soldier tailor produced the 
correct uniform and cap with the aid of a sketch, and with 
much difficulty we found the necessary gold buttons. 
They proved to be quite useful, but, being constantly 
spoiled by all of us, they eventually became cheeky little 
boys, just as pages do all the world over if they are not 
chastised from time to time. 

All through February and March cases of typhus poured 
in, and this continued till the beginning of April. The six 
sisters who had had typhus all recovered, but on March 19th 
we lost one of our best, Sister Agnes Earl, from septic 
pneumonia. 

She had been put in charge of our first typhus patient, 
and remained in charge of a large typhus ward until five 
days before her death. She was a handsome girl, tall and 
strong, and was a splendid character. Her illness was the 
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result of a scratch incurred while dressing a gangrenous 
limb, and resulted in septicemia and pneumonia. I cannot 
praise enough the willing service she gave to the Scottish 
Women’s Hospital, and to her many an Ally and enemy 
owes his recovery from typhus. The news of her death 
spread quickly, and the Serbs came in droves from all over 
the country bringing wreaths of wild flowers and leaves. 
Serbian guards were sent to keep watch day and night, 
and candles were kept alight all the time; her old Serbian 
orderly never left the coffin for the three whole days and 
nights before the burial. Wreaths came from the town 
officials, schools and headquarters, and thousands came 
to do honour to our devoted sister and through her to the 
great British Empire. It seemed to me that the death of 
Sister Earl brought home to these simple souls, far more 
than anything we had done, how much Britain was with 
them. It was indeed noble of this “proud daughter of a 
great nation’’ to leave her kutche during the war to nurse 
the wounded Serbs, but that, now the war was over, she 
should have nursed, and, as they thought, should die of, 
the dread typhus for their sakes never ceased to amaze 
them. 

Thousands of gaily dressed peasants followed the coffin 
as it was slowly carried across to our little hospital 
cemetery at the foot of the green hill, the sad tremolo of 
the priests’ voices mingling with the wailing and moaning 
of the women, who wrung their hands and gazed wonder- 
ingly at the calm, dry-eyed sisters. I am afraid that not a 
few of our good Presbyterians were rather appalled at what 
they called “‘all this popery.”’ 

Spring had come at last, and soft puffs of wind stirred 
the Union Jack and Serbian flags that covered the coffin, 
while the scent of wild violets and basil pervaded the air. 
The service seemed interminable, and, after the priests had 
finished, one official after another got up and gave a long 
oration. The simplest Serbian peasant, though he may not 
be able to read or write, has the natural gift of oratory, 
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and can make stirring and emotional impromptu speeches, 
expressed in beautiful language full of symbolism and 
hyperbole. The British soldiers then fired three volleys, and, 
when it was all over, the sisters hastened back to their work 
in the wards. 

I quote from two of the many orations :— 


Excerpts from the Oration of Father Milan Fovanovitch. 


Afflicted assembly, I say these few words before the cold body 
which lies before us, which up to yesterday was a temple in which 
dwelt an honest, noble and straightforward soul, that of the noble 
Scottish maiden Agnes Earl. She was born in Scotland thirty-two 
years ago, and, when our Army was in readiness for a bloody battle 
of vindication, she came hurriedly from a far-off country to help 
the little, suffering but heroic nation, and worked at the Scottish 
Women’s Hospital, Ostrovo. And here among us at Vranja the 
noble Scottish girl continued her Samaritan assistance to our soldiers, 
and ministered day and night to their helplessness.) We Serbs can 
never forget the nobility of this new victim, who leaves her crumbling 
body far off from her fatherland for our sakes and for our dear and 
beloved ones. Let her and her companions be an example to us of 
love and justice, for they left their homes and came in the most 
critical times to alleviate our distress and heal the wounds inflicted 
by the unbrotherly Bulgar. 

In parting with her let us say, “Go thou unmolested before the 
throne of the mighty Czar Christ, and we, who remain to remember 
you, will pray the Almighty God that He will receive your soul into 
Heaven’s throng, for thou hast well deserved it.”” Let us exclaim, 
All glory be to her. 


The women, too, gave orations, and here is an excerpt 
from the speech of one of the school teachers :— 


Of her own people none shall be able to visit her grave to light 
an altar lamp or burn a candle, and, that such sacrifice may not for 
ever drop into oblivion, that the memory of one who has died for 
our people and for Serbian soldiers may live, I call upon you, women 
and citizens of Vranja, and beg you to tend this grave. Remember 
her and never forget her, and, on the days when you visit the graves 
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of your dear departed ones, and when you light your lamps, come 
to this tomb also and here light a candle and tell your children and 
your children’s children that here rests a British woman who gave 
her life for Serbia. 


* te @ i # 


By the end of March the railway had crept up to Vranja 
and we no longer felt isolated; we had lived for the past 
six months with no other means of communication than 
the road, and, though this was inconvenient at first, one 
soon got used to it and, even if it caused many anxieties, 
it held, for me at least, a great fascination. The stranger or 
returning member of the staff was hailed at the gate, fed 
with warm food and given the cosiest seat by the fire, while 
we all clustered round to hear the news; and, much to our 
surprise, it seemed as if we heard more in this way than 
we should have done if we had been at the hub of things. 
From childhood, nourished as I was on the romances of 
Sir Walter Scott, I had longed to live in the days of minstrelsy 
and. stage-coaches, and now here they were, and nothing 
very extraordinary about it all, except that it made for 
greater friendliness and kindliness. 

Now that communications were easier we had to act as a 
hostelry for the many British and Americans who passed 
through; one of the first was (naturally) an American 
movie man, Merl Lavoy of Seattle. He made a suitably 
dramatic entry by arriving in a snow-storm with a sledge in 
which he had journeyed from Sofia. He went wherever he 
liked in the hospital, and took moving pictures of' the work, 
which, alas! we never saw (for who does not long to see 
himself on the screen’). I shall always remember gratefully 
his thoughtful gift of a case of high gum-boots “‘for the 
perfectly wonderful sisters.”’ 

The next visitor was naturally an American financier whose 
health broke down while he was journeying through Serbia, 
and who was nursed for a short time at our hospital. He 
was followed by many Americans, breezy, energetic people, 
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who were appalled by conditions in Serbia, and thought we 
and our work were marvellous. They were delighted to 
find that, although ours was a Scottish Women’s Hospital, 
we were financed by America, and so they could claim us 
for their own. 

After they left they wrote letters praising our hospital in 
such extravagant terms that we laughed loud and long, but 
it cheered us up all the same, and we were proud to think 
that these efficient people thought highly of our work. 
Here is one letter I received (the only one) dealing with 
our personal appearance. I read it aloud to some of the 
senior staff after a very strenuous day when we were all 
looking our very worst; we chuckled for long afterwards, 
for I must frankly say that good looks were not our strong 
point. 


Dear Beautirut Lapy, 

I haven’t gotten over the surprise and delight at seeing 
Just you in such a difficult place. Had you been twenty years older, 
sour and unfeminine, it would all have been different, but to find a 
mere girl in charge of a large hospital under conditions as difficult 
as they are at the most favoured place in Serbia was just a little more 
than I expected. Why, one would expect to see you girls in the 
receiving line at an afternoon reception, so attractive as to Create a 
jam among the guests just where you stood. 


British and American missions now began to pour in,’ 
missions of every shape and size, missions intelligent, and 
missions where this quality was not so obvious. Missions 
to make a blue-book on Bulgar atrocities, to help in agri- 
cultural matters, to give school benches and books to the 
children, and many others which seemed to have little or 
no object. As not one of the members of any of them spoke 
one word of Serbian, they were at the mercy of the inter- 
preter to whom they clung, and who spoon-fed their ever- 
open mouths with highly adulterated foods. We enjoyed 
having them, for they were a breath from home; amongst 
other things, we had to look after their health, for, by the 
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time they reached us, they always had at least indigestion 
and were often really ill. 

The visitors we most enjoyed were the padres who came 
up from time to time to hold services for the soldiers in 
our large hall. They were one and all cheerful, sympathetic, 
human Christians, and there was none of the artificiality 
or frigid self-righteousness that parsons are too apt to don 
at home. I have often wondered whether they do this of their 
own wish or whether they think it is expected of them. Our 
British Tommies really loved the padres, and the Serbs 
found the Engleski Pope vrlo dobro (very nice), and they 
went about the wards at all hours as they wished. 

They were regarded as one of the family, and had meals 
in our mess-room, now sitting with the sisters, now with 
the orderlies, and on rare occasions, the “high table’ of 
doctors and staff was honoured. Colonel Findlay’s visit 
cheered us all up tremendously, and his big (or rather tall) 
game-shooting stories thrilled us to the marrow. He brought 
with him Bishop Price, who spent much of his time in organ- 
izing a badminton court in the great hall. The Rev. W. M. 
Mathieson was dearly loved by all of us, and the Rev. 
Arthur Millns, our most frequent preacher, was a most 
Christ-like character, and helped the men, and all of us, 
more than I can say. 

From Christmas onwards I had started a fortnightly 
“social” for the British Transport men, and we had three 
hundred or so at a time to play childish games, such as 
musical chairs, the bean game, the potato race, and so 
on. They went back to billets happy and contented, and 
their headquarters smiled upon the scheme; the men were 
beginning to get disgruntled and wish themselves back 
at home now the war was over, and this little bit of social 
life helped them over a difficult time. 

Near the stables was a fine stretch of grass, ideal for a 
hockey ground, and, when regular off-duty times could be 
established for the sisters, we played hockey twice a week, 
and went back to work glowing and tingling with health. 
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We tried vainly to get the Serbian young women to play, 
but they refused, and when they were pressed to tell us 
why, said they were afraid of having their front teeth 
knocked out! Tommies and officers joined in the game, 
and though discipline was very strict in the hospital, we 
were a big happy family when at play. 

We got many touching letters from the British soldiers’ 
families, some of them from the sad relatives of the boys 
who had died with us. Some were from the families of those 
who had recovered, and they sent simple, natural letters of 
thanks for the care of their men. We were thankful to be 
allowed to have the responsibility of caring for them and 
delighted to make their lonely life in Serbia more like home. 

And now the days were becoming warmer and the 
typhus was decreasing in violence. On April 1st we received 
a batch of nine Bulgars, all typhus cases, but they were 
almost the last; we still had over a hundred typhus patients 
in our hospital, and found that we could not possibly keep 
our number of in-patients below four hundred. 

Spring was in the air, the difficulty of getting rations, 
wood and transport was growing less and less, and we 
began to look forward to new work that was crying out 
to be done. Winter and death were behind us—life and 
summer ahead. 


CHAPTER XV 
VRANJA—A SUMMER’S WORK 


Wirth the arrival of the warmth and the blessed sunshine, 
typhus disappeared as if by magic, and no longer terrorized 
the soldiers, prisoners and townsfolk. Everything began to 
flourish and prosper, and | was at last able to begin work 
which was more constructive in character. 

At the end of April the day arrived on which the train 
crept and creaked over the dizzy bridges and rushing rivers 
as far as Nish, where it was met shortly afterwards by the 
train from Belgrade, so that we were now in communication 
with the rest of the world. 

“Wonderful women,” said some of our compatriots who 
now began to filter through, “‘you have stamped out typhus 
in Serbia” (or some such extravagant phrase), and nothing 
one could say to the contrary would make them believe 
otherwise. I am afraid, however, that all we can claim for 
our measures is that they prevented the disease from 
spreading even more widely than it did; it was really the 
sunshine that brought it to an end, and old Serbian 
doctors have told me that they have never seen a case of 
typhus in summer. 

Magical Serbian April, not so exotic as that of Macedonia, 
but more lingering, fragrant and exquisite! And with it our 
garden, which we did not seem to have noticed before, became 
a bower of plum and peach blossom, and when the lilacs 
slowly opened their dusky buds, there was never a garden 
so sweet as ours. Primroses and cowslips bloomed on the 
green hillsides around us, and we walked in the valleys on 
carpets of white and purple violets under arches of cherry- 
blossom. The Serbians seemed to get the spring into their 
bones, and tears and lethargy suddenly gave place to smiles 
and activity. 
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Live stock and supplies began to come into the country 
from various sources. The Hoover Mission sent flour, and 
the other American missions sent farm-carts and stock. 
Every Serbian girl began to carry her distaff, and, as she 
walked along, deftly fingered the raw white wool and reeled 
it round a gaily-coloured spindle; the Serbs are not yet so 
modern as to use a spinning-wheel. In every little Serbian 
home they began to dye the wool, then the looms were 
set up, and one could hear them rattling away merrily and 
the old 4abas (grannies) crooning over their work. 

The potters began to sit at the wheel, and the stone twirled 
lazily round just as in Biblical times. The clay was kept in a 
corner of their one-roomed houses, and, simple and primitive 
as their methods were, they turned out fine wares which 
they painted in bright, clean colours and baked in a kiln in 
the back garden. 

The copper-workers beat the pots and trays in which all 
Serbian food is made and served; the sandal-makers sewed 
strips of bright leather and plaited them dexterously, and 
the tailors busily braided the brown homespun with elaborate 
designs. The fur-workers cured the skins of the foxes and 
wolves that they had caught in such numbers during the 
winter, and Vranja began to throb with life and work. 

These home industries were fascinating to us all, and we 
used to take a turn at carding or spinning or at the potter’s 
wheel, and feel that we were living in “the good old days.” 

And, with the spring, we were able to take up new varieties 
of work. As the typhus wards were cleared and disinfected 
they became surgical wards, and into them poured the 
civilians who had been on our waiting-list for so many 
months past. In the middle of May the British “M.T.” 
Companies left Serbia, as they were no longer needed for 
transport purposes. We now had still more room and were 
able at last to open a children’s surgical ward, and later on a 
large ward for women. The character of the hospital was 
now completely changed, and it became for the most part a 
surgical hospital, no longer for war surgery, such as we had 
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before the Armistice, but for work such as is found in the 
surgical side of any hospital at home. 

Every morning at eight o’clock we started operating, and 
often worked right on till late in the afternoon, with one 
welcome break for the morning cup of tea so beloved by 
the profession. The theatre was as dainty as a boudoir, and 
was a strange contrast to the picture it presented when I 
first saw it. Now, with its white, scrubbed floor, its rows of 
gleaming glass jars, its glass cupboard with neatly arranged 
nickel instruments and all the complicated paraphernalia that 
aseptic surgery requires, it was like any operating-theatre at 
home. When it was warm the three great windows were 
thrown wide open and a fine gauze was stretched across 
through which one could see the fragrant garden with 
the maize fields, the shining, swift-flowing Morava and the 
everlasting hills beyond. It was a great relief to watch, 
between operations, the changing lights on those glorious 
hills—one seemed to drink in new strength and inspiration 
from them. 

We were a happy team, and never seemed to get on 
each other’s nerves; each of us was deeply interested in every 
case, and all contributed to the success of the operation. 
Dr. Myra McKenzie, tireless hour after hour, was the 
calm and skilful anesthetist: what a beautiful picture she 
made as she sat, almost immobile, watching her patient 
with a gently smiling face that reminded one of Leonardo 
da Vinci’s ‘‘Mona Lisa.”’ Sister Durr, the little white sister 
of the theatre, stood quietly by, handing instruments and 
swabs and threading needles, while, with little flickering 
movements of her eyes, she directed Jean Lindsay, her 
orderly, who darted here and there about the theatre with 
a noiseless step. Avram, our brown-eyed, brawny Serb, 
stood ready to lift the patients gently in his great arms and 
to hold limbs for amputation. I found that a man was 
of the greatest assistance in the theatre, for to my mind 
there is no more painful or futile sight than to see nurses 


tugging and struggling as they try to lift heavy patients. 
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I did the operating myself, and was ably assisted by Dr. 
Blake or Dr. Ferguson, both of whom were keen and 
skilful workers. We all wore white overalls, shoes, masks, 
veils and gloves, and carried out as rigidly aseptic a tech- 
nique as in any theatre at home. 

Most of the public imagine that operations are very 
sanguinary and acrobatic performances, demanding great 
physical strength and endurance, and think that the surgeon 
should be a pugilistic and muscular individual, preferably 
with an iron jaw. Operations demand, on the contrary, 
great lightness and deftness of touch, so that the tissues 
shall be handled as little as possible—in fact the qualities 
of a good seamstress together with good sight and a young 
and steady hand are those which are most needed. An 
operation is as a rule a dainty piece of needlework, and, as 
each artery is carefully tied before, or immediately after, 
it is cut, there should be only the merest trace of blood. 
I refer, of course, to peace-time surgery; war surgery and 
accidents are rather different and may be sanguinary. 

I soon found myself doing major operations which I had 
never thought would fall to my lot, and, as the cases were 
varied and general, we had to do all the operations that, 
at home, would be handed over to specialists in a particular 
line. No surgery had previously been done in Vranja, as the 
Serbian surgeons all work in Belgrade, and those who 
required operations had either to save up to go there, or 
do without. It was amusing to find that our operations were 
considered almost miraculous, and when an ancient patient 
was rid of some congenital deformity he had carried about 
from birth, he and his village were overcome with amaze- 
ment. 

We got very interesting cases, some of which were such 
as | had never seen at home, and there were many cases of 
tumours of which I had only seen the like in Hunterian 
specimen jars. Enormous, simple tumours, which would 
have been removed in England twenty years previously 
whilst still the size of a pea, had been allowed to grow till 
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they impeded the whole life of the individual. For instance, 
one woman had a tumour hanging down so low from her 
armpit that the heavy burden almost trailed on the ground, 
and was covered with sores where it had been wounded; 
when it was removed the relief was great, and the patient 
very soon became young and active again after years of 
infirmity. We had many such cases, but in all the cases of 
tumours we saw little or no cancer. This disease is, however, 
not unknown, and one must take into account the fact that 
Serbs die at an earlier age than we do, and that cancer is a 
disease of later life. But it can be said quite definitely that 
it is not so common as with us. ; 

We did a great deal of interesting plastic work that was 
necessary on account of deformities resulting from neglected 
burns and wounds. We had patients with hands tightly 
shut and the fingers growing into the palms, elbows and 
knees firmly flexed, and one little girl whose chin was 
fixed to her chest. All these were carefully dissected, skin- 
grafting was done with excellent results, and life was again 
made normal for them. Many congenital deformities in 
grown-up people, such as hare-lip, were repaired; one young 
gipsy cheerfully gave his services to us for the remainder 
of our stay out of gratitude for the fact that his hands, 
which had been closely webbed since birth, possessed, 
after, operation, useful fingers. We had a great deal of eye- 
work, and ear operations, such as mastoid, were numerous. 
Goitre was very common, but few suffered from any symp- 
toms save the deformity. 

As, on every possible occasion of joy or sorrow, the 
Serbians “plugged off” any ancient fire-arm they possessed, 
they were for ever getting gunshot wounds. The bullets 
whizzed about in every direction, and the barrels often 
burst and blew off their hands. All the children used guns, 
and in many cases killed either themselves or others. One 
child severely wounded his uncle (a patient of ours) on his 
wedding-day while shooting hens in the backyard for the 
banquet. We thus got many cases of gunshot wounds 
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of the bowel; ordinarily it is difficult to say which of the 
wounds require stitching and which have already had a 
protective covering provided by nature; it is also very 
easy to miss a puncture—but this 1s not the case in Serbia! 
From each hole the little white, inquiring head of a worm 
would appear and wriggle about as if to say “‘here a stitch 
is wanted—and here and here,” and so it was in every 
case. The late Professor Subotitch, the doyen of surgery in 
Serbia, in speaking of abdominal wounds, once said to me 
with great glee: “Oh yes, gunshot wounds are so seemple 
in Serbia, the leetle vurrums tell you qweekly all what you 
must do.” 

There was far more surgical tuberculosis than we could 
accommodate, and in many cases, such as those with 
tubercular knees, the condition was unfortunately so far 
advanced that it was necessary to amputate the leg to save 
the life of the already poisoned patient. Diseased glands of 
the neck were almost numberless, and we could only under- 
take those that required very extensive resections. 

It was staggering to find that 90 per cent. of the children 
we saw were affected with tuberculous glands of the neck. 
This upset all my previous ideas, for I had been nurtured 
since my student days on the “bovine theory”’ of tuber- 
culosis—namely, that the infection in children takes place 
through drinking infected cow’s milk. I had implicitly 
believed in this, but my belief had a rude shock from which 
it has barely recovered. Neither the children, nor anybody 
else in Serbia, drink milk at all! They neither drink the 
milk of the cow nor of the goat, and one cannot get a 
patient to take a milk diet—he will tell you he would 
rather die! Surely this is another proof of the necessity of 
international medical conferences. We often get blinded or 
side-tracked in our research work and go off on a false 
scent which is apt to lead us astray. 

Nervousness was absolutely unknown to our Serbian 
patients, and they never dreaded the pain of a dressing or 
felt the slightest apprehension before an operation. They 
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practically never suffered from surgical shock, and even 
after severe operations they very soon asked to be allowed 
to get up, declaring they were quite fit to ride home. One 
was forced to the conclusion that they did not feel pain 
to the same extent as more highly civilized peoples. The 
whole nervous system seemed to be wonderfully stable, 
and they did not seem to feel in the least the mental strain 
of the war. I never saw during the whole campaign a single 
case of any of the nervous disorders which were known to 
the public in England as “‘shell-shock.” The Serbs never 
for a moment questioned our opinion or our skill; it was 
strange that this should be so in a land where the women 
till the fields, where the man 1s the lord and master and rides 
while the woman walks by his side. One would break the 
news as gently as possible that an eye or a limb would have to 
go; ‘‘ne mari nishta” (it doesn’t matter), they would say 
unconcernedly, “if you think so, then just away with it.” 
Even the little children feared nothing, and were very 
stoical over their after-operation dressings. Indeed, they 
were super-patients such as one seldom or never sees among 
more highly civilized races. 

We were happily able to start tuberculosis work quite 
early in the spring. Much earlier in the year we had had to 
refuse to take the tuberculosis patients who had been 
collected together in the Prince Alexander Hospital in 
Salonika and were wearying to get home: now we had 
accommodation for them. Our Ostrovo tents were erected 
on the parade-ground at the back of the hospital, rustic 
verandas made of young fir-trees were erected along the 
front of the building, and shelters were made in the garden 
for very advanced cases which it was wise to isolate. 

By the end of April our resources were greatly augmented 
in several ways. The Corsica Unit for refugees, which had 
lately been under the command of my friend Dr. Honoria 
Keer, came to an end of its work when the Serbians returned 
to Serbia, and its equipment came to us. The Elsie Inglis 
Unit which had been sent to Sarajevo was now disbanded, 
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and we received some of its material and cars. The Red Cross 
at Salonika was in process of closing down, and Colonel 
FitzPatrick, who had been very generous to our hospital 
in the winter and had seen our work, sent up ten wagon- 
loads of materials. These, like all the Red Cross stores, were 
of the best quality obtainable. 

The American missions that were now arriving at 
Salonika with valuable stores were glad to help us, as we 
were a “working proposition.” They showered material 
upon us and they lent us nurses till they started work of 
their own. We also received agricultural implements and an 
American farm-cart which was long and light and had great, 
bright-red wheels; the first day we took it out, the horses 
nearly dashed, cart and all, over the first bridge we came to, 
so different was it from the heavy, unwieldy native carts to 
which they were accustomed. These vehicles were certainly 
“a smart line,’’ but they were useless in Serbia. 

And now our grateful patients began to augment our 
stores; it was charming to see them streaming in with flowers 
for the sisters and doctors, and willow-baskets piled high 
with cherries, pears and grapes, and, as the season wore on, 
apples and quinces. They brought cocks and hens to stock 
our farmyard, and also ducks, little pigs, lambs and goats; 
one brought a donkey—such a sprightly little donkey that 
ran up and down the nurses’ home and in and out of their 
cubicles, till someone thought of putting on a blue bead 
necklace—then of course it became at once a reformed 
character, for all the animals wear these necklaces to keep 
off the evil eye. 

In April I started an out-patient department at Vranski 
Banja, the ‘‘Marienbad”’ of Serbia, some seven miles north- 
west of Vranja. It is a most picturesque village on the 
banks of a tributary of the Morava, and is approached from 
a station of its own bya long avenue of magnificent chestnut- 
trees planted at absolutely regular intervals; this was indeed 
the only orderly thing I had so far seen in Serbia! 

There were also well-built two-story villas, one of which 
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belonged to King Peter, and some of the others to the 
Greeks who used to come up from Salonika for the season. 
We learned that it was very fashionable to go there in 
summer to take the waters, but during 1919 there was of 
course no possibility of a “‘season.”’ 

For some time I had thought of having a house here, and 
had spoken frequently to the Mayor about it, but he always 
evaded the question. I therefore resorted to the ignoble 
method of having the Mayor and the Commander of the 
town to luncheon. Mrs. Green arranged an excellent repast, 
which put the rather gourmet Mayor in such a jovial mood 
that he was prepared to offer us (to use his own expression) 
“the whole town, the moon and the stars,” and, incidentally, 
the keys of the villa that we wanted. 

Within a week the place had been cleaned, furnished 
and decorated in bright colours. It was then blessed by Pope 
Milan; this process consisted of a long service, during which 
the Pope sprinkled the floors with hyssop and blessed 
every room in the house. 

Some sisters were soon installed, and an out-patient 
department was started. There were two spare rooms which 
were kept for convalescent members of the staff, and we 
also welcomed convalescents from the Serbian Relief Units 
who were doing so much good work in Serbia. 

No better centre for out-patients than Vranski Banja 
could have been found, for all the world came to it from 
miles around to do its weekly washing! People from away 
up in the hills and over towards the Bulgarian border 
came with their washing strapped on their backs to spend 
the day there, and in the evening trudged off to their 
little hamlets. 

Vranski Banja has the hottest natural springs in Europe, 
and suffers, therefore, from an eternal washing-day; 
hundreds of Serbian women in gorgeous, bizarre costumes 
congregate there. The water pours unceasingly from the 
rock in many jets and then flows out to mingle with the 
river. The peasants make hollows near the spring, and in 
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these improvised pots they boil the washing, stirring the 
while with branches; afterwards they beat it on the stone, 
singing in time as they do so; then they spread it on the 
grassy banks, and while it is drying they undress and bathe 
themselves at the point where the hot water mingles with 
the stream. They cook eggs for their dinner in the improvised 
natural pots, and I have often seen them boil potatoes in 
the same way. Housekeeping at our villa was made very 
easy, for one never had to think of heating water for washing 
or cooking. 

It was then from a wide-spread area that the sisters had 
their clientele, and they did all the dressings and simple 
incisions and sent the difficult cases on to the hospital. 
Very good work was done by the nurses and especially 
by Sister Priscilla King, who had been one of our typhus 
patients, and, though very feeble afterwards, had insisted 
on keeping at her post. She much improved in health at 
Vranski, and, in addition to her work, acted as the charming 
chdételaine of the villa. This she was able to run most 
economically, for the patients provided the food as a thank- 
offering, and kept the house in eggs, chickens, fruit, and 
SO On. 

The staff used to walk over there in off-duty hours; 
sometimes they would ride in cavalcade on horses, more or 
less mangy, but otherwise sound, lent them by the Com- 
mander of the town. After tea at the villa they would come 
back laughing and full of energy, their horses decorated 
fantastically with leaves and flowers by the peasants of 
Vranski Banja. It was good to see that the girls who had 
devoted themselves entirely to the patients all the winter 
were now able to get a little recreation and fun. 

There were many cziganes (gipsies) who lived by the 
side of the river making hemp, and among them the sisters 
had many patients. They made tiny wattle and daub squares 
on which they stuck a flimsy roof, and in them whole 
families lived and loved and brought children into the 
world. Here, too, the fowls found a home, and the food 
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was cooked on a charcoal fire in the middle of the floor. 
Little brown babies covered with amulets and beads crawled 
on the floor or lay in a bundle of rags on the ground outside. 
Here women gave birth to adorable little gipsies, and 
literally a few minutes afterwards began again the work of 
beating or washing the hemp. | may say incidentally that 
of all the people who came to us for assistance in Serbia 
nobody ever came to ask for help in a confinement. 
The process of childbirth seems always to be easy and 
sometimes indeed painless, and it is treated as a most 
ordinary and natural event instead of as an illness, as it is 
apt to be with us. 

On June 7th peace was signed, and soon afterwards the 
Bulgars went free across the border. At this I heaved a 
sigh of relief, for I had again been getting into trouble 
about the Bulgars; now that it was summer, escape was 
easy, and a few of our patients had got clean away, and I 
had been ordered to be more vigilant. 

We continued our operating every morning, and, as the 
summer wore on, we gradually worked through our waiting- 
list; there was, however, to be no slacking off, for more and 
more people came from near and far bringing their sick to 
us. I began to wish earnestly that our Committee would 
arrange to have a permanent Scottish Women’s Hospital 
here in the country, for valuable work was waiting to be 
done, and for many years Serbia would not have nearly 
enough doctors to stock the country places. We could also 
go on training Serbian girls to be nurses and so spread 
enlightened nursing throughout the country. 

However, the dream was not to come true, and, though 
they realized the need was great, the Committee decided 
(wisely, I now think) that work should not be carried on 
for very much longer in Serbia. I suggested that they should 
allow me to make arrangements for a fifty-bedded hospital 
in Vranja, which would be under the supervision of a 
committee of influential townspeople, and to this they gave 
their consent and blessing. There were many difficulties 
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in the way, but at length accommodation was provided, 
and we furnished the hospital completely from kitchen to 
laboratory and operating-theatre. Hospitals with some 
twenty beds each were likewise arranged at Vladican Han, 
Surdulitza and Vranski Banja. 

As there were not nearly enough Serbian medical men, 
young Czecho-Slovak doctors were imported late in the 
summer, and some of those who came to our district did 
good work and incidentally made little fortunes; this was 
an excellent move on the part of the Serbian authorities, and 
the doctors were skilful and knew their work. One young 
surgeon, whom I am sorry to say I never met, used to 
do successful major operations on a bench in his back 
garden! 

During the summer our hospital was extended to include 
animals. Mange affects nearly every horse and bullock in 
the country, and General Eassie offered to send up a 
British Mission to show the Serbs how to treat this disease. 
The first hospital was established in our stables at Vranja, 
which were capable of housing fifty or more horses. The 
Mission, under Major T. Herrick, stayed at the hospital 
and quickly got under way with the work; when the bulk 
of them departed they left a sergeant to carry on, and here 
the peasants came and learnt—and as soon forgot—how to 
treat mange successfully. 

Our hospital carried on till October 16, 1919, a year’s 
constant work, the nature of which changed with circum- 
stances and season. A war hospital and its staff must be 
ready to tackle immediately any sort of work that comes 
along, and the staff must adapt themselves to circumstances. 
It was the work they did in Vranja that made most of my 
sisters feel that they would prefer not to go back to nursing 
in England, but rather to the outposts of the world where 
they could do more important work. They are now scattered 
all over the Colonies, and they have there a wider scope for 
their energy and enterprise than they would have at home. 
As for me, I often find myself wishing, as I sit in my cosy 
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Adams consulting-room, that I were again battling against 
circumstances in the wild Balkans.’ 

The press notices in the Belgrade newspapers about our 
work in Vranja were frequent, long and very kind. I quote 
excerpts from an article in the Belgrade Evening News of 
February 17, 1919, as translated by our tumatch:— 


Now when the bloodiest tragedy in the history of mankind is at 
an end let us be permitted to mention the work of the Scottish 
Women’s Hospital at Vranja. In the days when bloody battles were 
in progress at Gornichevo and other heights above the village of 
Ostrovo, the hospital installed itself there, below the village close to 
the lake of the same name, by the railway line. The personnel of 
the hospital consisted of three doctors, an administrator, secretary 
and forty-six sisters. 

The administration was worthy of praise, and never changed with 
the change of commanding officers; on the contrary it developed 
and improved to such an extent that our sick soldiers felt simply 
happy wherever they were when told they were to be evacuated for 
that hospital. The sanitary conditions there prevailing, the profes- 
sional medical skill, the ministering tenderness of the sisters, the love 
that was displayed towards everybody for fully two years—all that 
shall be an unbesmirched memory to every Serbian soldier who lay 
ill at that hospital, for all that gave him strength and encouragement 
to endure in the terrible struggle in which he suffered so much. 
After the successful beginning and development of our latest offensive 
on the Salonika Front, the Scottish Women’s Hospital was given 
orders to proceed to Vranja, to continue its work there, and arrived 
on the 16th of October (old style) of that year. The enemy, being 
confounded by the course of events that were developing with flash- 
like rapidity, was in retreat, leaving everything behind him in the 
greatest disorder and filthiness. Vranja Army Barracks was steeped 
in muddy filth. The Second Drina Dressing Station, which after the 
battle took both our and the enemy’s wounded and sick soldiers, had 
neither the time nor the means to bring the hospital into working 
order, But as soon as the Mission arrived it gave itself untiringly to 
work. It was wonderful to observe how all, from the commanding 
officer down to the last Serbian orderly, busied themselves repairing 
and cleaning besides attending to a great number of patients that 
were already in hospital. In a short time, out of the greatest chaos 
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and dirtiness, a wave of the greatest order and cleanliness swept over. 
When taking into consideration that Vranja is the transit place 
through which, not only a great many of the Serbian soldiers who 
were in hospitals, convalescent camps, etc., had to pass, but also the 
rear of the Serbian and part of the Allied armies, and that in Vranja 
itself, as elsewhere in Serbia, there was an epidemic of influenza and 
other diseases, it will be realized how great was the effort required 
to overcome such a Colossal amount of work. 

The Mission accepted her work with all enthusiasm and carried 
out her duties in a manner that appeared to be beyond the bounds of 
possibility. To the O.C. of the hospital, Dr. Emslie, “our little 
Doctor” as she is usually caressingly called by us, and to Dr. Blake 
and Dr. McKenzie, who never feared anything and never spared 
themselves; to Mrs. Green who has indebted the Serbian nation 
with her work and her good deeds since the time of our fights at 
Shabats up to the present day; to the Matron, Miss Saunders, who 
never spared her tender health about the installation of order in the 
hospital; to Miss Barker, sanitary inspector, whose ability and 
uprightness in rendering sanitary the appalling conditions prevailing; 
were admired by all, and to the sympathetic secretary, Miss Brown, 
who worked day and night and managed so well all the adminis-~ 
trative business of the hospital, and to all sisters and orderlies who 
with real sisterly tenderness have ministered to the sick and wounded 
Serbian soldiers, there be eternal thanks. Let their country be proud 
of them, for they are deserving of honour in full measure, and the 
Serbian soldier shall remember them with great thankfulness. 


A Warrior. 


Serbian Headquarters decorated fifty-two of the members 
of the Vranja Unit with the Royal Red Cross, and several 
of us also received the Order of Saint Sava. Before I left 
Serbia I had the great honour of receiving the Order of 
the White Eagle. 


CHAPTER XVI 
VRANJA—THE PROMISED LAND 


Berore we had worked for a year in Vranja I had realized 
that Serbia was indeed that enchanting, joyous country of 
which the exiled warriors had spoken so often and of which 
they had sung with so much longing in “Tamo Daleko.” 

I had heard it said that an agricultural country recovers 
from war more quickly than an industrial one, and this I 
fully realized as I saw how month by month Serbia bounded 
into prosperity. When a full year had been accomplished, 
conditions, in our district at least, were much as they had 
been before the war, and there was no poverty. Nature had 
done her best, and the harvest with its three crops of maize 
was a good one; the vines and fruit were all that could be 
desired. | 

We had watched the fields since our arrival. The ploughing 
had seemed a mere scraping of the top of the earth with 
a rough wooden plough-share, and the sowing was a pretty 
sight, the women tossing the seeds with a generous curving 
sweep as they strode rhythmically along. The agricultural 
implements were prehistoric-looking wooden spades, rakes 
and forks, which were made of naturally-forked branches 
stripped of their bark and whittled sharp at the point; 
iron implements were never seen. 

All the family goes to the harvest field, including the 
babies, who swing contentedly in a saddle-bag tied to two 
forked sticks. Twenty or more harvesters work in line 
cutting the maize with tiny sickles and making a multi- 
coloured ribbon in the distance. They work from dawn till 
sunset and sleep out all night in the fields; this they can do 
without danger, for the country is quite free of malaria. 

Then the sheaves are set down on a large cobbled ring, 
where horses, tethered to a central stake, go champing 
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round and round in an eternal circle treading out the wheat. 
Then comes the most picturesque scene when all are busily 
winnowing. High in the air is tossed the yellow shower, 
and down falls the wheat on one side and the chaff on the 
other. Then it is riddled in small copper sieves and stored 
in bright saddle-bags—the harvest is over. 

Then follows such a dancing on the village green round 
the harvest implements which are stacked in the centre; 
they are decorated with wreaths of flowers, chiefly marigolds, 
for this cheerful blossom is the emblem of our town, and 
all the women wear it pinned to their head-dress. Kolo and 
song follow each other without a breathing-space till both 
the dancers and the fiddler in the middle drop exhausted, 
but happy. 

And why so happy? is it not that they are near to Nature 
and know her secret, obey all her laws and take their 
simple pleasures in song and dance? After living in Serbia 
one cannot help realizing very forcibly that half our worries 
and illnesses, and possibly even diseases, may be due to over- 
civilization. The Serbs come into the world without difficulty 
and grow up without needing much care. Marriages are 
arranged for them while still very young, and in them they 
willingly acquiesce, taking it all much as a matter of course. 
They will say, “I’m to be married next spring,”’ and you 
will say, ““Who is the happy man?” The answer may be they 
do not know yet, but someone will be found before the 
time comes. It never occurs to them to wonder whether 
they will be happy or whether they will be suited to each 
other, nor do they expect the blissful happiness that most 
English girls do when they marry. They wed because it 
is the natural course of events, settle down at once and 
produce a healthy child each year. Certainly they all seem 
very contented, and divorce is hardly ever sought, and is, 
moreover, difficult to obtain. The Church forbids marriage 
of relations unless removed to the seventh degree, a wise 
precaution, as the Serbian hamlets are so small. 

There is no struggle for existence, nobody wishes to 
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rise out of the position his father occupied, and all get their 
living from the soil, for though Serbia is rich in minerals, 
they are so far untouched and unexploited. Any money 
the Serb has, he buries in the earth or sews in his belt; 
his daughter’s “‘dot’”’ is worn in gold ducats round her 
neck. Families cling together, and when the sons marry, the 
paternal house is added to and they settle down with their 
parents. The curious sight of four or five generations living 
amicably in one family home called the zadruga is a common 
one in Serbia. The eldest woman is the head of the house, 
and is much looked up to by all the others, to whom her 
word is law. Everybody seems to marry, and I have only 
once met an old maid; a woman of twenty who is not yet 
married is an object of pity and very much ashamed of 
herself. The number of men is slightly greater than that of 
women, so that there is no lack of husbands even if a war 
kills many of the men. 

I was greatly interested to note the births in our district. 
When the young Serbian soldiers returned after three years’ 
absence there were naturally many marriages, and within 
the year there must have been hardly any wife, old or young, 
who did not present her warrior with a son. In our district 
there may have been an isolated daughter or two, but in 
many districts absolutely no baby girls were born. From 
history one has learnt that warring, virile nations and those 
on the upward trend produce a large proportion of male 
infants, and this seems to be an excellent example of it. 

During the summer there was an endless succession of 
invitations to christenings, which always took place on 
Sundays and within a week of the baby’s birth. We were in 
great demand as Kuma‘ at the ceremony; this was a most 
trying affair, for the godmother has to hold the baby, 
also an enormous lighted, beribboned candle, and at the 
same time walk three times round the altar at a brisk pace. 
It requires a good deal of dexterity, for one may easily 
spill the candle or set one’s godson on fire. Mercifully the 

* Godmother. 
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baby is easy to carry, for, as he lies on a pillow in swaddling 
clothes, he is more like a parcel than a baby. During the 
ceremony he is completely undressed and immersed in 
water, then rubbed with oil, and some of his hair is snipped 
off so as to leave on his head the sign of the cross. After 
submitting to all this, these curious, flat-headed, straight- 
limbed babies, so unlike our round-headed, bow-legged 
infants, are swaddled up again and go home good little 
orthodox Christians; before very long they will be carried to 
church to receive the Sacrament with their parents. 

The Serbians are very devout, and the churches are always 
filled with men and women. Saints’ days and festivals are 
observed with much ritual, and are kept by the people 
themselves with many elaborate ceremonies and rites, 
usually connected with flowers and fire and water. They 
have charming incantations and customs that they carry 
out on St. George’s Day, Whitsuntide, St. John’s Day, 
Lazarus Day, and many another; in fact never a week passes 
but some quaint ceremony is held. These seem uncanny 
and meaningless till it is realized that they are the survival 
of pagan times, and of religions older than Christianity 
which have been handed down through the ages. In 
religious ceremonies the pagan and Christian traditions 
are subtly and curiously intertwined in the minds of the 
peasants. 

Real s/ava days, such as we had not been able to see in 
war-time, were frequent, and became indeed a positive pest; 
everybody expected the entire hospital staff to go to their 
slava; dozens of families celebrated on the same day and, as 
in every house the guest must eat thrice of three different 
things, these days were somewhat strenuous. The feast is 
continued for three days, during which the family keeps 
open house, and the host himself attends the guests and 
never sits down. The s/ava day is above all a religious 
feast, and is preceded by fasting and religious rites and the 
blessing of the house by the local pope. 

There were many funerals when we first went to Vranja, 
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and at these we were not much of a success, for we were 
never known to cry. There was first the ceremony at which 
the corpse, dressed in his best clothes, with all his medals 
and flowers in his buttonhole, was viewed. Young unmarried 
girls were always dressed like brides—pathetic little white 
things with veils and orange-blossoms. The old maikas and 
babas with black handkerchiefs on their heads sat around 
wailing and rocking themselves about, while they crooned 
in spontaneous verse the story of the life and illness of the 
dead, usually likening them to a tree or a flower. They 
addressed the dead and told him who the visitor was and 
what he had brought him. They would say for instance, 
“Jovan has brought you a candle, Danitza has brought 
you some flowers.”’ The little home became packed with 
people, for it would be considered disrespectful not to 
view the corpse, and the sad voices of the mourners and the 
wailing had a quality that moved one deeply. Then all the 
world straggled along to the graveyard, where benches 
were arranged and a great feast took place, to which all the 
mourners did full justice. This feasting was repeated at 
regular intervals in memory of the departed one, and twice 
a year or more, a huge feast, ‘““The Feeding of the Dead,” 
takes place, to which all go, taking with them enormous 
trays of cakes, fruit and meat. The old Jabas howl and sob 
and recite about their dead ones, and there is a loud sough 
of mourning which can be heard well outside the graveyard; 
meanwhile the pope goes round cheerfully enough and 
says a few prayers at each grave. Sorrow is in the air, the 
ground soaked in tears, and it all seems very tragic; but as a 
Scot I could understand them, for we, like them, are apt to 
nurse our grief too long. If the dead did not benefit from 
these festivities, the living certainly did, for the occupants 
of the house in the churchyard, which served as a haven for 
the aged and poor, were given all the surplus food. 

We were much more of a success at marriages, and though, 
as they generally lasted three days, we never remained at one 
from start to finish, we did a bit here and a bit there, and so 
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saw all. There is a very binding ispet (betrothal) that takes 
place some time previously, and immediately before the 
wedding the presents are displayed round the town in a 
cart. The gifts are simple, and usually consist of hand-knitted 
stockings, pieces of hand-woven cloth, peshkirs and yastuks. 
Then comes the day itself, and a merry band of villagers 
march down the road to the music of the fiddlers and fetch 
the bride. Off we go jigging to the bride’s house, where we 
help to dress her, while the men and boys dance the kolo 
in the courtyard. Then comes the dever (the man who is 
chief attendant upon the bride), bearing white shoes for her, 
which he himself puts on, but always pretends they are too 
big for her fairy feet (usually they pinch her horribly). 
Then the bride appears dressed in her bridal array and 
shows her face through a ring of rosemary and flowers, 
which all the men pull apart and try to kiss her. She wears 
a white veil with three long strands of gold tinsel at each 
side of her face, and looks very pretty, and notat all timid and 
shy. We are all given sprays of rosemary tied with the 
national colours, and then we all jigg down to the church, 
laughing, singing and dancing. 

Another band containing all the lads of the village has 
gone to fetch the groom, and here they come riding down 
from the mountains in cavalcade with white peshkirs hanging 
on their shoulders and rosemary and flowers pinned in 
their caps; in attendance upon the bridegroom are the 
Kum and Stari-svat.2 They blaze away all the while with 
rifles, pistols and every sort of pop-gun, making a dreadful 
din—and all the time one thinks “‘more work for us at the 
hospital.” 

Then the ceremony at the church, This is beautiful though 
very lengthy, and there may be twenty couples to be married 
one after another, for they just walk in casually and wait till 
their turn comes, ‘all the world with them. Thrice is the 
ring exchanged, thrice the Communion taken, thrice they 


t Kum, principal witness, who in due time becomes godfather to the children. 
2 Stari-svat, second witness. 
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walk round the altar, and thrice they are crowned with a 
gold crown. As at every other sacred and impressive 
ceremony, comedy was often not far away, and as the 
priest got wearied with the ceremony, his amees (amens) 
became more and more sorrowful and rather comical 
“ah me’s.” The crowns with which the bridal pair were 
crowned would either keep swaying on the top of her head 
or falling over his face. There was also great competition 
to finish the dregs of the Communion cup, for he who was 
successful was supposed to be the next to be married. 

The religious ceremony over, we accompany the newly 
made man and his wife to their home. How often have I 
offered a car to a bride in muddy weather, and she has 
refused and said, “People will not see my silken gown.” 
(I wish British brides would thus give their poorer sisters 
such a glorious treat.) And now there is another ceremony: 
the bride throws corn around the courtyard to ensure a 
good harvest, she puts grease on the door to ensure the 
faithfulness of her husband, she lifts a child three times in 
the air to ensure fruitfulness, and when the door of the 
new abode is opened to her by her husband she enters with 
wine and bread in her hands. So let us hope she gets all 
these things—as, in fact, she invariably does, and lives 
happily ever after. 

We were often invited to gipsy weddings, and, though the 
Serbs did not much approve of our having anything to do 
with them, we went on one or two occasions. The cziganes 
are the music-makers of the country, and settle in little 
hamlets of their own on the outskirts of the towns. The 
gipsy question in Serbia 1s a very serious one, for though 
handsome and fascinating, they are much looked down 
upon, and if by any chance there is intermarriage with a 
Serb, the gipsy is ostracized by the Serbian family. Their 
weddings were full of the most curious rites, dating no 
doubt from their eastern ancestry. For three days before 
marriage the little bride has a trying time, for her face and 
eyes are plastered with sequins and paint, and her mouth 
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absolutely closed by a film of wax so that she cannot even 
sip water. If the film remains intact for the three days pre- 
ceding marriage it is all right, but should the film break, 
the marriage will not take place, because it is a sign that 
she will be unfaithful; after this she has little hope of 
marriage.at all. We saw one poor little bride in midsummer 
sitting on the mud floor of a dark hovel counting the hours till 
the appointed time and nearly dying of thirst. Another came 
up to hospital to show herself, and so we got a photograph. 

It was ever a matter of wonderment to the populace that 
we should be unmarried; they did not understand it at all. 
‘“All you women and only one husband among you’”’ (this 
referred to Mrs. Green, who was the only married one 
amongst us), said an old pope; “the English are indeed a 
curious race!” 

As the summer wore on the Saturday market began to 
be an important event; each side of the main street was 
thronged with men and women with eggs and fruit, or with 
pigs tethered by the hind leg, or baskets containing ducks or 
geese. The streets were crowded with peasants in their 
brightest clothes buying or selling, or more often bartering. 

Saturdays were looked forward to by us, for in the after- 
noon we brought down old boots and scarves and bartered 
them for copper and hand-embroidered native goods. 
To have an English pair of shoes, no matter how old, 
was to be a very big swell, for among the peasants the 
standard of social position depended entirely on shoes. 
Goat-skins on the feet showed a poor peasant, sandals a 
well-to-do one, yellow American boots with blocked toes 
proclaimed a veltki gospodine (a big gentleman), but to 
possess a pair of English shoes was the very height of 
grandeur. Mock jewellery began to appear in the market, 
and was much sought after by the peasants; dreadful stuff 
it-was, that must have hailed from Birmingham. They loved 
it, for women are much the same all the world over, and 
these peasants were just as proud to deck themselves with 
beads as we women in England. 

14 
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As time went on the Serbians dug up their trinkets from 
the earth and the ladies of Vranja blossomed out in charming 
clothes with a Paris chic about them, for they could get 
cloth from Belgrade, and the little Serbian dressmakers are 
wonderful copyists. My mother, when I asked her to send 
me out something amusing and up-to-date, sent me Vogue 
regularly; and the village dressmakers and their clients sent 
up frantic appeals for it, and it was passed round the whole 
town from the Mayor’s wife downwards. 

We gave several garden-parties at the hospital and invited 
all and sundry. They were simple affairs with English 
tea and scones, and all the townspeople came dressed 
a la Vogue, and looked like a garden-party crowd from 
anywhere in the world. Were these the same stricken 
people of ten months before? I could hardly believe it; 
yet they were the people who had run after the car when 
we made our first medical visits to town! 

We danced kolo after kolo, the music being supplied by 
a gipsy band that had elected to billet itself upon us for 
several weeks. They were lovable old gipsies who played 
because they longed to, and it was a difficult business to get 
them to stop; they played all day, and would have liked 
to play till dawn. We paid them by giving them English 
shirts, socks and white straw Trilby hats, which they wore 
cocked at most original angles. We got hundreds of these 
hats from the American Red Cross, and when the people 
of Vranja saw our convalescent patients wearing them, they 
implored us to put them on sale, for they thought they 
were the latest thing from London. Incidentally they had 
curious ideas about England, one of which was that London 
streets were covered with carpets. This idea was spread 
by some patients who had seen a calendar showing the 
well-known advertisement of Treloar’s carpets, and they 
used to say: ‘“‘What a wonderful place London 1s, chslims 
(carpets) on all the streets.” 

The gipsy leader, an old black-eyed wizard, put the 
music into our blood, till we could have gone on dancing 
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for ever, and care flew miles away. He knew hundreds of 
kolos and kolo songs, some of them slow and minor with a 
Turkish influence, some wild and rhythmic with a Russian 
influence, and some throbbing with the spirit of stari (old) 
Serbia. 

“Now you must dance your national dances,’”’ they would 
cry, and several sets of eightsome reels bounded up; we 
were all much better reel-dancers than we had ever been 
at home, since during our years of camp life we had danced 
before going to bed to get warm enough to sleep. Our 
guests loved the reels, and soon joined in, and the patients 
looked on from their beds on the green contented to see us 
allso happy together. “Now the Britanski National Hymn,” 
cried our guests, and all of us sang loudly. ““Now the Serbski 
National Hymn,” said we, and we sang still more loudly. 
““Now the Scotski National Hymn,” cried the patients, for 
this 1s what they called “Auld Lang Syne”; the bit they 
liked most was the ko/o of crossed hands, and they thought 
there was something sacred about it (and is there not?). 
They asked for it on every possible occasion, and we 
always found it was the only means of getting them to go 
home. 

It was well that we were all such excellent friends during 
this time, for there was an undercurrent of dissatisfaction 
in Serbia about the peace treaties, and they seemed to 
feel that the pledges given by Mr. Lloyd George in 1917 
had not been kept and that their interests were being 
neglected. | 

And now the Serb was back at kusche, and dodjete kod 
meni Was an invitation we got several times a day. His 
home smiled, his wife and children smiled, and his country 
smiled. The Serbian soldier, after much tribulation, had come 
to his kingdom. 


CHAPTER XVII 
BELGRADE 


In the early summer of 1919 Dr. Louise Mcllroy’s Unit 
of the Scottish Women’s Hospitals moved up to Belgrade 
to continue there the orthopedic work it had started at 
Salonika. In October, to the great disappointment of every- 
body, Dr. McIlroy decided to resign and to take up an 
appointment with the British at Constantinople. The home 
Committee asked me to take charge of the unit on her 
departure, and, though I would have much preferred to 
go on working down in the country, I accepted. 

In the meantime there was the closing of Vranja Hospital 
to arrange, and this was not an easy matter, for, as soon as 
the people heard we were going, they came from all round 
the countryside to demand treatment before we left. We 
had, therefore, to continue operating right up to Ocober 16th, 
and meanwhile to evacuate our soldier patients to Uskub 
and Nish, where there were now good military hospitals. 
On October 17th the civil hospital that we had equipped 
in Vranja was opened, our remaining patients were trans- 
ferred there, and our work was finished. 

We had hoped that the American Red Cross would take 
over our hospital as it stood, with both patients and equip- 
ment, and we had had many visits from various Commis- 
sioners who debated at length on the subject. In the end, 
however, they decided they could not take on a large 
general hospital such as ours. Their policy was to “awaken 
Serbia with a short, swift, incisive medical campaign of 
six months all over the country,” so they decided to 
have a series of small concerns instead of one large 
hospital. 

They were now starting orphanages, outpost dressing- 
stations, relief work and many other organizations, and they 
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clamoured for the services of our sisters, who were valuable 
not only because of their training and experience, but also 
because of their knowledge of the country and the language. 
Some of the sisters, however, were tired out and anxious to 
return home, while many of the others wished to come on 
to the Belgrade unit where there were a few vacancies; 
most of the remainder went to American organizations, 
where they found good work, chiefs who were appreciative 
of their capabilities and, incidentally, most generous 
salaries. Our relations with these Americans were always 
most friendly, and we soon began to see what likeable 
people they really were; my previous acquaintance had been 
limited almost entirely to tourists, and are not tourists, 
of whatever nationality, a highly objectionable species? 
We both had something to learn from each other, and if 
they sometimes disappointed one by their lack of tenacity 
and capacity for hard, driving work, their organization and 
bureau work were simply superb. The heads of the American 
concerns were people with more than a touch of the business 
instinct, and they ran their show in such a way that no 
good work was done by stealth; and here I could not but 
admire them, for they made it all reflect not on themselves, 
but on their country. American flags fluttered in the breeze, 
and the little orphans were so attired that their Serbian 
relatives called them “‘the little Amerikanskis.”” The Ameri- 
cans did admirable propaganda for their country, and I 
am not at all sure that contracts and trade did not go to 
American firms in consequence. 

It was arranged that I should go to Belgrade on 
October 20th to meet two of the members of the home 
Committee of the Scottish Women’s Hospitals. I felt as if 
I was really leaving Vranja for good, as the staff who were 
left behind were to arrange to close the hospital and to 
store the vast amount of equipment which still remained. 
I consoled myself, however, with the fact that I should be 
coming back for a few days with the members of the Com- 
mittee; nevertheless, the conditions would be very different, 
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as the hospital would no longer be “‘alive,”’ and there would 
be no huge family for which to be responsible. 

Most of us had got very much attached to the country- 
side and the people; we had shared their sorrows, and now 
they wanted us to share their joys. People came in endless 
succession to say farewell, bringing with them gifts of 
peshkirs, rainbow-hued, hand-knitted stockings and various 
hand-woven articles. Our old carpenter brought both 
Mrs. Green and myself a funny little square box, painted 
blue on the outside and with sawdust in the bottom. We 
thanked him, but could not for the life of us think what they 
were meant to be. He saw from our expressions that we 
were somewhat at a loss, so he gave us a practical demonstra- 
tion of the use of his presents—they were spittoons! The 
most touching gift that was offered to me was a splendid 
hunting-dog, which was invaluable to its owner and was the 
pride and joy of his baby daughter Ljubitza. I was able, 
however, to refuse the gift tactfully by explaining our very 
stringent quarantine laws, and it was charming to see the 
delight with which the little girl clasped the dog—hers 
still—in her chubby arms. 

The trains between Vranja and Belgrade were still very 
slow and uncertain, and took two long days to get to 
Belgrade; they were only allowed to move by day on account 
of the dangerous temporary bridges. At this time everybody 
travelled free, the trains were packed inside and out, and 
had hundreds of people sitting on the roofs of the carriages 
and on the foot-boards. A covered goods-wagon provided 
far the most comfortable accommodation, but some of the 
members of the unit preferred to travel in the cab of the 
engine, as it was the cleanest and warmest place on the train. 
It was no uncommon occurrence for the whole of the 
passengers to have to turn out and chop up trees with 
which to feed the engine, as there was not nearly enough 
coal. There were many tunnels, and not far from Belgrade 
there was a specially long one in which the smoke from the 
engine blew in through the broken windows and nearly 
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suffocated the travellers. Sometimes the train stuck in the 
middle for a time, and, when it reached the open, had to be 
evacuated and some of the almost lifeless passengers pulled 
out, while others, who had suffered less, did vigorous 
artificial respiration to save their lives. 

On this occasion I decided that the train was too slow, and 
I started off early in the morning in a Ford to attempt, if 
possible, to do the 350 odd kilometres to Belgrade in one 
day. The road was bone dry, but so rough that my coat was 
nearly worn through between the shoulders by bumping 
against the back of the seat. There were temporary bridges 
over most of the rivers, but we had to cross the wider 
ones on pontoons or on crazy crafts attached to a rope by 
which they were pulled across. We drove up one incline 
expecting to find a bridge, and found a yawning gap 
in front of us. We had, however, learnt to be thankful 
for small mercies in Serbia, and considered ourselves 
lucky if the road had not been washed away by a river 
in spate, blocked by a landslide, or transformed into 
a lake. 

We expected to reach Belgrade the same night, but when 
we were still forty kilometres away the car broke down, and 
as there was no sign of a hamlet near by we spent the night 
by the roadside. As we had finished our rations we were 
very hungry next morning, and were wondering how we 
should get something to eat when we spied a small group of 
peasants beside a lonely little group of graves, such as are 
to be found by the roadside all over Serbia. These are the 
graves of soldiers who have been buried just where they 
fell, and, as there are no such things as “Graves Commis- 
sions” for the Serbs, the families of the men erect tombstones, 
which often bear a crude, coloured painting of the soldier, 
on the spot where he is buried. These people had journeyed 
from far to commemorate their dead and had brought food 
and drink with them; they had also brought the clothes of 
the dead, which they spread out on the tombstone and over 
which they wept and sang. We were invited to join the feast 
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in honour of the dead, and so had a very sumptuous break- 
fast before we moved on again. 

The two members of the Committee whom I had to 
meet in Belgrade were Mrs. Beatrice Russell, M.D., and 
Miss Jean H. Kemp, Hon. Sec. of the Scottish Women’s 
Hospitals, both of whom had done unceasing work for the 
organization in Edinburgh. Our Committee was not com- 
posed of the kind of women who work for a few months 
and then try something new, but they worked steadily 
on, quietly and unostentatiously, from beginning to end. 
Though they had not been in Serbia before, they had a 
wonderful understanding of the situation; they showed, 
moreover, great appreciation of the good points of the 
Serbs and wonderful patience with his bad ones. 

The unit I now took over had established a small town 
hospital in Belgrade and a camp colony near Avala—the 
mountain that is so famous in the epic poems of Serbia as 
the place where kings throughout the ages have exhorted 
their troops before battle. 

The colony was ideal in summer and carried on excellent 
work, but by October it became clear that it could not 
remain there for the winter. The wind howled down the 
gully by the side of the hospital and lifted all before it, 
making the site dangerous and altogether impossible; 
so the huts were taken down and the material stored. 
It was foolish of the Serbs, who knew the climate, to have 
chosen this site, and for a hospital with elaborate apparatus 
such as this orthopedic hospital possessed, a permanent 
building was absolutely necessary. At this time, however, 
buildings were unobtainable in Belgrade, as many of them 
had been destroyed and there was much overcrowding. We 
concentrated therefore upon the work of the town hospital, 
which, like all medical work, was interesting; it was, however, 
very different from that in Vranja, where we did everything 
that came along. Here in Belgrade were gathered all the 
medical men of Serbia, the surgeons and specialists of one 
kind and another, so that it was but natural that the most 
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interesting cases should go to them. It was all much too 
civilized for my liking! 

As for orthopedic work, it had been an invaluable 
department during the war-time, and, under Dr. McIlroy, 
had fitted manya man to return to the Front. Now that the 
war was over these men did not care to submit to the long 
months of orthopedic treatment, the series of operations, 
the massage, the plaster castings and so on. The Serb 
needed none of the finer movements that a highly skilled 
English artisan must accomplish to earn his living; he 
only had to till the land, and in any case his wife and his 
many children in the zadruga usually did that for him, so 
he much preferred to go home and sit about in the sun. 

I was surprised to find that the hospitals in Belgrade 
were far better than I had anticipated. There was a large 
military hospital and also a civil hospital, both of which were 
built in pavilion style, with separate blocks for the different 
sections of work. The neurological and mental pavilions 
were within the grounds of the hospital, and, as there are 
few cases of those diseases in the country, this was the only 
accommodation for mental patients in the whole of Serbia. 
It seemed an excellent arrangement to have the patients 
in the general hospital instead of segregating them in a 
separate mental hospital. 

All the doctors seemed to be in Belgrade, and it was the 
ambition of every medical man and woman to work there. 
The hospitals were run much like those in Vienna, where 
the doctors had received their training. The nursing, judged 
by our standards, was poor, but it appeared to fit in with 
the ideas of the Serbian doctors, and it seemed difficult, 
if not impossible, to get the educated girls of Serbia to take 
up nursing. There are many reasons for this, of which the 
most important is that the girls marry very young. 

There were, however, many girl students at the small and 
rather brilliant University; some of them were already 
married, in which case a bigger Government grant was 
given them, and thus marriage was encouraged. 
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There were about a dozen women doctors working in 
Belgrade, and one of them, Dr. Draga Miloshevitch— 
whose daughter was also a doctor—had been one of the 
first women to practise medicine in Europe. The women, 
like the men, belong to the State Medical Service, and 
receive a salary from the Government, which they are 
allowed to supplement as much as they can by their own 
earnings. Both men and women are entitled to pensions at 
a certain age: it makes no difference whether the women 
are married or single, and although the doctors—and most 
of the teachers—are married, they are all entitled to pen- 
sions. Just like every other woman in the land, they have 
large families, and work right up to the time their babies 
are born; if the mother could not go home at the proper 
hour to feed her infant, it was brought to her, and she fed 
it in the natural manner, and, if necessary, in public. All 
this seemed to me a much more natural state of affairs 
than that which exists in England, when marriage is not 
only discouraged in the medical and teaching professions, 
but is considered an absolute disqualification for all the 
Government or municipal posts. Conditions are, of course, 
rather different in Serbia , where, as there are so few educated 
people, there is no great competition for appointments, and 
every cultured individual is needed to help in the work of 
the country. 


# # + # + 


It is a curious result of modern education that the smaller 
countries are always associated in the minds of foreigners 
with some particular incident in their history which may 
happen to please, touch or shock the opinion of the world 
at the time. No matter how inaccurate this popular impres- 
sion may be, and no matter how much the country may have 
changed in the course of time, it is only by a new event of 
world-wide interest that this association can be removed. 
This circumstance is well illustrated in the case of Serbia. 

Prior to 1903 the world at large knew little about Serbia, 
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or even, I fancy, of the struggles of the Kara Georges to 
gain freedom for their country. In that year, however, it 
was brought fiercely into the limelight by the murder of 
King Alexander and Queen Draga, after which people 
always said of Serbia, “Oh yes, that is the place where they 
murdered their King and Queen.”’ Now people say, ‘‘Oh yes, 
that 1s where they had the awful retreat over the Albanian 
mountains.” The retreat has happily blotted out the assas- 
sination. 

We heard echoes of the latter in Belgrade, and the 
Serbians were not at all loath to talk of it. The officer who 
had done the deed was pointed out to us, but we were not 
personally acquainted with him; the quiet little Serbian 
whose mother’s hatchet had been borrowed for the night 
in question was, however, a good friend of ours. 

Madame Draga Mashin had been lady-in-waiting to 
Queen Natalia; she was the divorced wife of a Serbian 
doctor, and was somewhat older than King Alexander. 
Popular feeling ran high against her, for she was said to be 
an intriguing woman and to influence the King too much 
in favour of her special friends and relations. Be that as it 
may, I have heard some people say that she was a good and 
cultured woman. 

The disgraceful deed took place at night and was carried 
out by a few officers; they nearly failed to find the King and 
Queen, who were hiding in a small dressing-room near their 
bedroom, and therefore adopted the ruse of shouting, 
““Long live the King and Queen.” The latter, thinking that 
the guard had come to rescue them, came out, and were 
cruelly put to death and mutilated; their remains were then 
thrown out of the window. 

The populace was specially aroused against Queen Draga 
because she had announced that she was expecting a child, 
and in due time would presumably present an heir to the 
nation—a precious heir indeed—for King Alexander was 
the last of the Obrenovitch dynasty. In the Serbian world, 
however, these matters are talked about more openly and 
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naturally than they are with us, and everybody knew that 
it was impossible for her to bear children. While they could 
suffer her intriguing, this deception was too much for them, 
and a few of them decided that the easiest way was to kill 
her; thus the Obrenovitch dynasty came to an end, and 
the house of Kara George reigned in its stead. 

The story seemed more pathetic than ever when I 
heard from the lips of a woman _ octor who had attended 
her before her death, that Queen Draga really thought she 
was enceinte, and instead of deceiving, was herself deceived. 
She wished fervently to have a child, and developed many 
of the symptoms of her desired state, and had in fact a 
phantom pregnancy which is a phenomenon well known 
to the medical world. 


# # # # # 


We came across many old campaigners both English and 
Serbian in Belgrade, and among them was Olive Kelso 
King. For fully three years since she left our organization 
she had been working for the Serbs; now she was running 
canteens all over Serbia—work that was only made possible 
by the generosity of her father and the people of Sydney, 
Australia. She was probably the most popular woman in 
Serbia and did excellent work. Flora Sandes, after fighting 
all through the advance and being severely wounded, had 
now risen from private to the exalted rank of sub-lieutenant, 
and had a platoon of her own. She could be seen every day 
goose-stepping with her recruits over the cobbles of Bel- 
grade, and lived in a hut in the fortress, from which there 
was a wonderful view of the Danube and Sava rivers. She 
was as handsome and cheerful as ever, and was acclaimed 
throughout Serbia as a heroine. 

The members of the Diplomatic Corps now began to 
bring their wives out to Belgrade, and we went to many 
small parties, where we always met the same people time 
after time. How silly it all seemed at first with the little 
gossipings and jokes at the expense of the poor old Serbs 
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whom these smart people did not really know at all, and 
whose uncouth, untutored side was so apparent in Bel- 
grade. I was inexperienced and no doubt expected too 
much, but I had always imagined that the Diplomatic 
Service was made up of a country’s most brilliant men— 
but perhaps the most brilliant of them are not sent to 
the Balkans. 

Many of our old Serbian friends took us to their homes 
and proudly showed us the families of whom we had heard 
so much while in exile. One of these was Major Binitchki, 
the conductor of the Crown Prince’s orchestra, who had 
been the director of the Opera House. This building had 
been completely destroyed in the bombardment, but 
Binitchki was now preparing to open a season elsewhere. 
The Army riding-school, which had been converted into a 
temporary Opera House, was a small building, and we sat in 
little wooden pens on wooden benches. The men in the 
orchestra had nearly all been patients at one time or another 
during the war; we also knew most of the audience, so it 
was a very intimate and friendly affair. 

Concerts, both good and bad, were also organized, and 
the Serb, honest and natural as ever, gave loud vent to his 
feelings on these occasions. There were tumultuous bravos 
if he was satisfied, and equally loud hisses if he was not. 
On one occasion Rosenthal was giving a piano recital in a 
large hall, and next door there was a Kafana, in which, as 
usual, the cziganes were playing. Rosenthal’s audience was 
disturbed by the gipsies and the gipsies by Rosenthal. The 
concert audience rushed out to quell the gipsies and the 
coffee-house people to quell the pianist; the forces met, and 
for some time there was pandemonium. Everybody who was 
not fighting, including the Director of Medical Services, 
beside whom we were sitting, stood up and shouted advice, 
till at length our side won and Rosenthal was able to 
proceed. 

We also renewed our acquaintance with Colonel Berislav 
Todorovitch, who invited us to his home to meet his wife 
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and children and all his relatives. He had two jolly little 
boys, who, like all the other children, went to the State 
school; they could only go for half the day as the buildings 
were so few that they had to be used for many different 
purposes. These two children were each apprenticed to a 
trade, and after school hours, one served his time as a shoe- 
maker and the other as a tailor. Although, like their father, 
they would probably become army officers when they grew 
up, the Colonel considered that every boy must learn a 
trade and be able to work with his hands. 

One day Colonel Todorovitch asked Dr. McKenzie and 
myself to lunch at King Peter’s villa, which was just outside 
Belgrade on the hill of Topchidar. This was quite a little 
house in a wild garden, and had a fine view overlooking the 
junction of the River Sava with the Danube. Lunch was a 
simple affair, and the table was decorated with wild daisies 
arranged in patterns on the tablecloth. The butler was a 
handsome Serbian soldier, who kept up a running conversa- 
tion with us during the meal, and at the end he presented 
us with the daisies from the table, which in the inimitable 
Serbian manner he had arranged in a tight little bunch 
ready to pin into a military cap. The Prince Regent and 
the court were coming to the villa for the summer months, 
so King Peter had to move to a still smaller one in the 
grounds. It must have been a pleasant change for the 
Prince, as his house in Belgrade was a one-story building 
right on the main street, and its windows were flush with 
those of the watchmaker’s shop next door. 

Close to the royal villa were the Topchidar woods, which 
were open to everybody, and had shady walks and fine old 
trees, which must have housed thousands of nightingales. We 
often sat in the woods listening to their enthralling concert; 
for a few seconds all would be silence, then a solitary voice 
would sing a few divine notes, and the whole choir would 
burst into song together just as if each were trying to be 
heard above the rest, but without in any way spoiling the 
harmony of the whole. Gradually they quieted down again, 
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and a duet or trio or quartet would be heard for a little, 
and then again the precious single voice, till the chorus 
joined in once more. 


# + # # # 


In March 1920 it was decided that the work of the Scottish 
women in Serbia should come to an end, and shortly 
afterwards we began to thin out our hospital. We were, 
by six months, the last of the Scottish Women’s Hospitals, 
and much of the equipment of the other units had come to 
us; we were therefore very rich in hospital stores, supplies, 
cars, mules and horses. The staff was now much taken up 
with transport work, and the office work was heavy, as 
there was much listing and drawing up of reports to be 
done. During April and May the unit was gradually dis- 
banded, some of the personnel going home, and others to 
responsible posts with the Americans and the British 
Child-Welfare Associations, which were now starting work 
in Serbia. The S.W.H. Committee was generous in its pro- 
posals for distributing its vast stores of valuable material, 
and organizations all over the country benefited largely. 

During April a large number of homeless Russian 
refugees who had fled from the Bolshevists came to Serbia, 
and among them were professors, doctors, teachers, engineers 
and many others of education and culture. The Crown 
Prince’s sister, Princess Héléne, with her two lovely 
children, was herself a refugee; her husband had been put 
to death in a very cruel manner by the Bolshevists. There 
had been a great bond of sympathy between the Serbs and 
Russians ever since the latter had helped Serbia to free her- 
self from the Turk. They spoke, moreover, a very similar 
language and both were of Slavonic race, so the Serbs did 
everything they could to help them. It seemed nothing short 
of miraculous to think that though eighteen months ago 
Serbia had been a barren country, she was now able not 
only to feed herself but also about fifty thousand Russians. 

I realized how completely Serbia had recovered when, 
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on May 25th, a few days before I left Belgrade, I was 
present at a huge féte given by the Royal Guards. There 
were jumping competitions and exhibitions of skill with the 
sword and lance, and the Sokol Society gave an excellent 
display. There were also plays illustrating phases of national 
history and epic poems, not only of Kossovo and the battles 
of olden days, but also of the battles at Kaimakchalan in 
1916 and the advance of 1918; it was very thrilling to hear 
them, and I could see the children were drinking it all in 
and saying to themselves, “My father was there.”’ 

The Guards had discarded their khaki uniforms, and were 
now resplendent in cherry-coloured trousers and pale blue 
jackets with yellow braidings and astrakhan bindings, which 
swung loose over their shoulders; astrakhan caps with 
white osprey plumes and gold-braided top-boots completed 
the uniform. What boy would not be a soldier! 


# # # ad # 


One of the last things [ wished to do before we left, 
was to erect memorials to those of our women who had 
died in Serbia in 1915, though I do not think it would 
ever have occurred to me to do so but for a sad incident 
that happened in the spring of the year. 

On March 21st I got a telephone message which had 
been relayed through from headquarters saying that the 
Hon. Evelina Haverfield had died of pneumonia early that 
morning at Baijna Bashta, and urging me to hasten there. 
The Rev. J. Hinchcliffe, Chaplain to the Serbian Relief 
Fund, arranged to go with me, and we started off at once. 
It seemed a tragedy that this vital, enthusiastic woman 
should die while there was still so much that she wanted to 
do for Serbia. Already she had served that country well, for 
she had worked along with Dr. Elsie Inglis in the early 
days of 1915, and had been a prisoner of the Austrians for 
a time. Later on, she had again gone to the help of the 
Serbians on the Russian Front as Chief of the S.W.H. 
Transport Column ; that mission accomplished, she had re- 
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turned to England, and there, in addition to her work for 
various other women’s war organizations, she had found 
time to help to establish the Serbian Red Cross. 

I had not met her till the summer of 1919, when she 
arrived one day at Vranja wet to the skin and with all her 
belongings soaked with the torrential rains. She stayed 
with us for a few days and talked about the work she 
hoped to do amongst the hundreds of war orphans in 
Serbia, though she had not yet decided which district most 
needed an orphanage. She had been going from place to 
place, and, as she always gave those who accompanied her 
the car to rest in for the night, she herself slept by the road- 
side: she always chose for herself the hardest and most 
difficult way. There is no doubt she undermined her health 
during this period, for she had little or no comfort, unwhole- 
some food and many worries. 

We all fell under the spell of her charm and radiant 
smile, and admired her beautiful face with its clear-cut, 
small features, her slim figure and her spun-gold hair. 
She had come to see us only once or twice in Belgrade, for 
Baijna Bashta, where she had started an orphanage, was 
a weary three days’ journey off. This little village is 
thirty-five kilometres from the railway, and, as the road is 
narrow and precipitous and there are two mountain ranges 
to be crossed, it is impossible to get there by car. It lies on 
the banks of the jade-green Drina River, on the other side 
of which is Bosnia, and range upon range of mountains 
stretching black into the distance. 

It was there that we were going, and in the shortest time 
possible. It was a nightmare journey through hail and snow- 
storms, through rivers and across mountain passes. At 
6 p.m. on the third day we arrived at our destination, 
having done the last part of the journey in an old victoria, 
which was drawn troika-fashion by two horses and a small 
mule. 

Mrs. Haverfield lay in the tiny church guarded by 
villagers, who had carpeted the ground with rosemary and 

15 
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violets. Mr. Hinchcliffe conducted the funeral service next 
day, but, except that his words were in English, everything 
was quite Serbian in form, and the population and the fifty 
little orphans were very much affected. She had endeared 
herself to all, not only because of her good works, but also 
because of her attractive personality and her great physical 
beauty. From the first moment she had loved Baijna Bashta, 
and had often said she would ask nothing better than to live 
all her life there, and, when she died, to be buried by the 
roadside like the Serbian soldiers. 

Vera Holme,' who assisted Mrs. Haverfield in her work, 
and had been for many years one of her greatest friends, 
started back with me the next day. We arranged that we 
would go through Kragujevatz and Mladenovatz on the 
way, for I knew that Vera would like to revisit the parts in 
which she had worked with Mrs. Haverfield and Dr. 
Elsie Inglis. I had always wanted to see the places where 
the Scottish women’s units had been in 1914-15, and to 
hear from one who had been there, about their early days 
in Serbia. We set off from Baijna Bashta in a small cart, 
which was so overloaded that we had to walk most of the way, 
climbing the hills by short cuts, while the cart wound round 
and round by the road. Eventually we reached Uzitse, 
where the car was waiting, and although darkness had 
fallen we went on that same evening to Cacak. Here the 
Americans had arranged a really wonderful orphanage, 
and the staff, which included Dr. Johnstone of Vineland, 
U.S.A., were experts in the work. Next morning we started 
off for Kragujevatz, where Dr. Inglis had worked in 191 5. 

We found the graveyard a wilderness of little wooden 
crosses, and it was only with the help of the village priest 
and church registers that we were able to identify the graves 
of our people. The names had been painted on in rgrs, 
and after four years the weather had almost obliterated 
them. A few weeks later we were able to return and replace 
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the crosses with simple white marble memorials. We thus 
marked the graves of Miss Madge Neil Fraser, Miss Louisa 
Jordan, and Miss A. A. Minshull of the Scottish Women’s 
Hospital. We likewise commemorated Sister Louisa Ferriss 
and Mrs. Mabel Dearmer of the Stobart Hospital, and Dr. 
Louisa Ross, for we found their crosses while searching for 
those of our own organization. 

Later on we were also able to place similar memorials 
to Sister B. J. Sutherland at Valjevo, and to Mrs. C. M. 
Toughill, who had been accidentally killed in the great 
retreat across the mountains of Albania. I found her grave 
at the very pinnacle of a little conical hill, thirty-five kilo- 
metres from the rail-head at Mitrovitza, and near a tiny 
hamlet called Leposavylevitch. The grave stood quite by 
itself, and had been cared for by the peasants who had 
erected a cairn of stones over it. The name was as clear as 
on the day it had been erected, for, having no paint with 
which to write the name, they had carved it with a jack- 
knife. The people of the zadruga told me they had to guard 
the grave during the occupation, as the enemy had accused 
them of hiding weapons under the cairn, and had several 
times threatened to search there. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


FROM BELGRADE THROUGH SOFIA TO 
CONSTANTINOPLE 


At length the day arrived when the equipment had safely 
reached its destination, and all the staff save three had been 
disbanded. It was especially sad to part with those who 
had been close on five years with the unit. We had shared 
hard times and got to know and understand one another 
in a way that would not have been possible in a hospital 
at home. The conditions of the campaign, the manner 
in which we were thrown on our own resources, the isolation 
from people of our own race, and the common, everyday 
round shared by all ranks alike, had forged many a link 
between us. I remembered some of the sisters as young, 
rosy-cheeked women; now they were tired and pale, and 
some of them were beginning to count the grey hairs. 
They looked a great deal more than five years older than 
they had been in the early days in France, and no doubt 
felt, as I did, a good twenty years older, and as if youth 
lay far behind. 

Many of them had given up much, perhaps too much, 
to stay so long in Serbia, but they had done this willingly 
and cheerfully. Although we had not been quite the first, 
we were the last of the Scottish women, and their work was 
now finished. The need for foreign missions was over, and 
there was no doubt in my mind that the Serbians should 
now try to cope with the medical situation themselves. 

It had been my intention to go to Vienna for a time to 
study, and then to go home to take up my old appointment 
which was still being held open for me. At the last moment, 
however, Dr. Myra McKenzie and I decided to go straight 
through to the Crimea to work for Lady Muriel Paget’s 
Child Welfare Scheme. 
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There were many farewells, official and otherwise, to 
be said, and a good many Serbian tears were shed in conse- 
quence; there was, however, so much for us to do up to 
the last minute that there was little time to be sentimental. 
When I had already started on my journey, an American 
rushed up to the car in the street and demanded ‘“‘a complete 
and exhaustive account of the work of the Scottish Women’s 
Hospitals.” She had set me “some task’! I was able, 
however, to recommend to her the official history of our 
Association, after which she allowed me to proceed on 
my way. 

We journeyed through Nish and thence to Pirot, where 
we were much interested to see the rug-making. Every 
house has a loom, and there, in their own homes, are made 
the bright scarlet and blue carpets which every Serbian is 
so ambitious to possess. He hangs them on the white- 
washed walls, covers his beds with them, makes curtains, 
floor-coverings and cushions of them, and very cheerful 
they look. 

From Pirot the way lay through Zaribrod on the Serbian 
frontier, and thence through the narrow Dragoman defile 
to Slivnitza. Why were the names of the places so familiar 
to me? Suddenly I recalled Arms and the Man, and its 
musical version, The Chocolate Soldier, for it is here that 
the action of these plays takes place, and here on the 
highroad were Raina, Catherine, Major Petkoff and all 
the chorus—only the little “‘Chocolate Soldier’’ himself was 
missing | | 

From Slivnitza we passed through fertile country, where, 
in addition to maize fields, there were fields of tobacco- 
plant, acres of poppies for the making of laudanum, plums 
for liqueur, vines and fields covered with rose-bushes from 
which the famous Bulgarian attar of roses is made. Late 
at night we arrived in Sofia, the capital of Bulgaria. 

I searched round all the big hotels of Sofia for a room, 
but they were already filled to overflowing; at length I found 
a strip of a room in a little hotel in a side street which 
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rejoiced in the name of “Splendide Palace.”” A Russian, 
who must have slept with his boots on, had just quitted 
the room, and it was in a filthy state. The sheet was covered 
with a curious rash, which on closer inspection proved to 
have been caused by flea-marks; nevertheless, after stripping 
the bed, I lay down in my boots, a waterproof, close cap 
and gloves, and, thus barricaded against the invaders, slept 
soundly till morning. During the night I had unfortunately 
loosened my gloves at the wrist, and in the skin between 
my coat-sleeve and glove were hundreds of punctures made 
by these vicious brutes. I left the room next morning for 
pleasanter quarters. 

In Sofia I spent a few very happy days, and my regret 
for Serbia received a gradual burial. It was curious to be 
without the responsibility of a hospital and a numerous 
staff, and, though pleased to be care-free for a little, I felt 
lonely and missed my unit greatly. The English people 
in the town contrived to give me a very happy time, and 
young Captain Walter Collins and his charming little wife, 
who had come to see me when they had passed through 
Belgrade on their honeymoon, took charge of me. 

I found that Sofia was a very handsome town, with well- 
planned streets, fine buildings and up-to-date hotels. It 
was a great contrast to primitive little Belgrade, with its 
bullock-carts and peasants overflowing the streets, and I 
was astonished at the fine shops and the elegant men and 
women. 

I went several times to the huge Alexandrevsky Nevsky 
Cathedral, which had been in process of building for several 
years and was not yet completed. It was a colossal affair 
in Byzantine style and was situated in the centre of the town. 
Inside, one was struck anew on each visit by the modern 
note, and this was particularly noticeable in the paintings, 
which were done in bright colours and in very bold designs. 
There was an enormous frieze of the Garden of Eden, 
in which stood Adam and Eve, looking much like artist’s 
models of to-day, and modestly shaded by the spreading 
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leaves of a gigantic leek; a life-sized elephant, a giraffe, a 
lion, a rabbit, a peacock, a sheép, a stag, a stork, and some 
small birds were depicted disporting themselves amicably 
in the somewhat unkempt garden, among a cheerful riot 
of wild flowers. There were two enormous pictures of the 
resurrection of Jairus’ daughter and of the widow’s son; 
there was also one of the miracle of the turning of water into 
wine, in which the bride was depicted in a thoroughly 
up-to-date wedding garb, complete with veil and orange- 
blossom. 

Though so original as to be somewhat startling, there was 
still something so natural about these paintings that it made 
them very pleasing. The figures were so different from the 
unnatural, bloodless-looking persons we are accustomed to 
see in holy pictures that it seemed to me that they linked 
up Christ’s time on earth with our own days, and so brought 
His teaching a little closer to us in a warm and human 
manner. 

From Sofia we took the train, and were much diverted 
on the journey by a ridiculous Frenchman who had recently 
married a Russian refugee, a Prima Ballerina, from whom 
he took a public and highly theatrical farewell at Sofia 
station. No sooner had the train started than he unbosomed 
himself to all of us, handed round the lady’s photograph, 
embraced it and sighed a great deal. Several of the passen- 
gers slyly poked fun at him, but to this he was entirely 
impervious, and when, by way of diverting him, they pointed 
out an interesting bit of country, he would invariably 
say, shaking his head sadly, “J/ n’y a rien de joli quand 
Manon manque.” | am afraid we were all more amused than 
touched. 

We passed through Adrianople and, after travelling all 
night, came in sight of the Sea of Marmora; soon after- 
wards we passed through the walls of the Emperor Con- 
stantine, and so into the magic city of Constantinople. 
Here there were many old friends, for several of our Scottish 
women had come on from Dr. Mcllroy’s old unit and 
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were now working at the British G.H.Q. These women 
lived together at the British Women’s Club, which was run 
by Isabel Gordon, who had been with us in the Ghevgeli 
days, and there I had a kindly welcome. Constantinople 
seemed very strange to me after my last twenty months in 
Serbia, where the life had been primitive and hard and 
where all our interest had been in the Serbian people. 
Here, however, were many English residents, and some of 
the soldiers had their wives and children with them, so 
that the English tongue was heard everywhere. 

Constantinople boasted a Hunt Club at Mashlak, and a 
polo ground at Buyukderi, on the banks of the Bosphorus. 
One day, when the Bosphorus rippled and glittered merrily 
in the sunshine, I was taken out to watch the polo. We sat 
under the shade of green trees and drank delicious tea: 
it was much like being at Ranelagh. Admiral Sir John de 
Robeck, looking handsomer and younger than ever, led 
the Navy, and General Sir George Milne, less severe and 
terrifying than I had previously thought him, the Army. 
General Holt, Chief of the Medical Services, Major 
Hutton, Military Secretary, and Major Doyle, the famous 
amateur jockey, made up the side for the Army. 

A good many of my few days at Constantinople were 
spent in a small yacht, the Marigold, where I lay on the 
deck basking in the sun, or slipped over the side to swim in 
the calm waters of the Sea of Marmora. I began to feel 
that work was very far away, and that it was very pleasant 
to idle thus and let the sun and sea sink into my bones. 
I began to think that the Turks, as they sat in the bazaar 
enjoying life while it was good, and taking no thought 
for the morrow, were the wise ones of the earth. The spirit 
of Omar Khayy4m seemed to follow one everywhere in 
this enchanted place, for there was the old philosopher 
himself in every doorway. He looked placidly out on the 
world and pitied the poor infidel who spoilt his little day 
on earth by foolish striving, vain regrets and anxious 


forebodings. 
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The mosques, viewed both from afar and near, surpassed 
in beauty of line anything I had imagined or had seen 
depicted, and the subdued colourings and the gracious 
proportions of their interiors were a constant delight to the 
eye. In the bazaar, situated in the stables of the Emperor 
Constantine, one was immediately transported to the land 
of the Arabian Nights: here was Aladdin and his lamp, 
and there, Ali Baba and his oil-jars. The theatrical effect of 
this vast market-place was heightened by the thin shafts 
of mellow sunlight which penetrated like fairy searchlights 
from tiny pebbled windows in the domed roof and picked 
out a jewel, an embroidery, a carpet or the face of a cajoling 
Turkish vendor. 

The sweet waters of Europe, the Golden Horn, the 
walls and many mosques were explored, each familiar 
to me from descriptions I had read, and yet somewhat 
unfamiliar, since a false picture had been built up in my 
mind which was shattered or enhanced as the true picture 
appeared before my eyes. Eyoub, however, was the Eyoub 
of Pierre Loti, and one saw its quiet charm through his 
eyes. 

i this time there were thousands of Russians in Con- 
stantinople, refugees who had fled to escape death at the 
hands of the Bolshevists. Most of them were able to live 
fairly comfortably, but some of them were working for a 
living, and Russian artistes were performing in many of the 
cabarets and restaurants. Near our house was a garden, 
where the populace drank coffee and watched the perform- 
ances which took place on a low wooden platform in the 
open. Here Laurent Novikoff danced, and many English 
people who had seen him years before in London dancing 
with Anna Pavlova visited the garden. He was a pathetic 
figure, thin and melancholy, and he danced in a listless 
manner, with nothing of his old joyousness. His blue 
silk costume was faded, his ruffles soiled and dirty, his 
wig like a bird’s nest, and he looked wretched. Like 
many others, he was a fugitive from Russia, and was 
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striving to earn enough to take him to England, where 
happily he now seems to have recovered the spirit of 
the dance. 


& & * * & 


On June 2oth I boarded the S.S. Panama, bound for 
Sebastopol. Colonel Pery Knox-Gore, who had ever been 
a helpful friend to all the Scottish women, arranged the 
passage for me, and a very comfortable one it was. We 
slowly steamed up the Bosphorus, gazing now at one of its 
banks, now at the other, and the wealth of buildings and 
beauty amazed me. Seeing it as I did, just after leaving 
Serbia, that land where even kings had modest little 
dwellings and lived simple hard lives, the opulence and 
grandeur of it all were much accentuated. We passed 
glittering palaces of every shape and size, mosques, forts, 
gardens, and all the signs of centuries of civilization and 
luxury; and this was the Turk who had prevented all 
progress in Serbia for so many centuries! It was, however, 
as obvious to me that the Turkish Empire was rapidly 
decaying as it was that the renaissance of Serbia was 
at hand. 

While on the ship I learnt much about the Bolshevist 
reign of terror in Russia. My own part of the world had 
been so engrossing that I had not fully realized the serious- 
ness of the Russian Revolution. There were certainly 
many refugees in Constantinople, but most of them seemed 
to have a fair amount of money, and some had money to 
waste. Princes and princesses were as plentiful as black- 
berries in September, many of them seemed to be happy, 
and, since they did not talk much of it, one did not sense 
the tragedy that lay behind them. I began to realize that 
many of the Russians had been refugees for several months; 
from Petrograd they had been hounded to Moscow, thence 
to Novorossisk, and finally to that last morsel of Russia 
that remained inviolate from the Bolshevists, the Crimea. 
Those who still had any money had gone to Constantinople, 
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and from there, if possible, to France or Italy, or, to that 
safest haven of all, England. 

The passengers who were going back to the Crimea on 
our ship were mainly convalescent soldiers, but there were 
also many women and children, and I began to try to get 
into conversation with them. A few of the officers spoke 
English and French, but the moujiks (peasants) could speak 
nothing but Russian; we were, however, able to converse, 
since they could just understand my Serbian and I their 
Russian. Though they were of the same Slav race and 
language as the Serbians, and the latter have often been 
called the little brothers of the Russians, the physique of 
the two peoples seemed entirely different. The Russians 
were shorter but broader, their jaws were wider and their 
cheek-bones higher, probably because of the Tartar blood 
that flows in the veins of many of them. Their uniform was 
the practical and jaunty Russian blouse, and the high-peaked 
cap set slightly on one side gave them a rakish and dash- 
ing air. 

There were also a few women soldiers on the ship, 
members of the ‘Battalion of Death,” that gallant regiment of 
women who had fought in the Great War. One had had a 
leg amputated at the hip, another had been trephined on 
account of previous head wounds, and suffered from severe 
fits in consequence. They talked little of their war experi- 
ences. 

The passengers were all very pleased that they were 
going back to Russia, and sang a great deal, especially late 
at night, when they really seemed to wake up. Their sad 
music seemed to have in it a note of melancholy, despair 
and utter desolation, while the happy music was reckless, 
exultant and madly gay. 

There were many Cossacks on board—handsome creatures 
in long-skirted black coats, their waists pulled in very 
tightly with a narrow belt, in the front of which was fixed 
a finely chased silver dagger-case; on each breast of their 
tunics there were rows of little pockets, each of which held a 
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cartridge. They wore white sheepskin caps and long, soft- 
soled boots, which were ideal either for riding or dancing, 
and, as they were moulded to the leg, had to be damped 
before they could be drawn on. 

I saw for the first time the Cossack Dance, the 
““Lesghinka,” and was delighted with its thrilling melody 
and rhythm, in which the onlookers participate by clapping 
their hands in time. At first the dancer circles round with 
stiff limbs and arms stretched out alternately, looking 
arrogantly proud; then he gets up on to his toes and struts 
around; then, taking three daggers from his belt in turn, 
he places the tip of the keen blades in his mouth and holds 
them with his teeth. Wilder and faster plays the music, 
and louder claps the throng, then the dancer shoots the 
daggers out so that they land point downwards in the ground. 
This successfully accomplished, he whirls round and round 
in an abandonment of wild exultation. 

On the third day we arrived in Sebastopol harbour. 
On the quay-side were many British soldiers with piles of 
stores and equipment; for nearly two years Great Britain 
had been actively supporting the White Army, but this 
support was now to be withdrawn. The Military Mission 
in the Crimea was already packing up, and it left for 
Constantinople a few days later. The British authorities had 
warned General Wrangel that they would withdraw their 
help if he advanced out of the Crimea. He had found, 
however, that there was not enough food in the Crimea to 
supply the population; he was compelled, therefore, to 
advance, and thus he brought about the removal of the 
Mission. 

I looked round the harbour and saw the famous forts, 
the great shipbuilding yards, the naval colleges and hospitals. 
A British cruiser and an American torpedo destroyer were 
at anchor, and there were also many Russian ships, including 
one, the Askol, which I had seen in many ports, and which 
made me feel as if I had met an old friend. She was a 
curious-looking craft with five thin funnels, and I overheard 
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a sailor saying as he pointed to her, ‘Why, there’s the old 
packet o’ woodbines.” Sebastopol looked a handsome and 
important town, and certainly the docks, harbour and 
forts seemed to be in excellent order and were most 
impressive. : 


CHAPTER XIX 
SEBASTOPOL 


Wuxn I arrived on June 22nd there were many cholera 
patients in the hospitals, and cases were not limited to 
Sebastopol, but had occurred in various other parts of the 
Crimea. Capable Russians were in charge of the medical 
services, and bacteriologists carried out the necessary work 
on a scientific basis. The epidemic was treated with great 
promptitude and care, and it did not therefore reach serious 
proportions. 

I found that Lady Muriel Paget’s Unit, which had arrived 
a few weeks before, was billeted at a small hotel in the main 
street, and the personnel worked daily in the cholera 
hospitals, which were happily now beginning to empty. 
The hotel was full to overflowing, and, incidentally, was very 
dirty; there were up-to-date drains, but no water with which 
to flush them, and even a small jug of water for washing 
purposes was almost impossible to obtain. It was therefore 
most unsuitable accommodation for sisters engaged in such 
work as they had on hand, but there was no room for them 
elsewhere. Dr. Temple Grey was in charge of the small 
staff of a matron and a dozen nurses, and he had no easy 
task before him, since, except for a good store of drugs, 
there was practically no hospital equipment. I knew how 
hopeless it was to work in a poverty-stricken country without 
abundance of material, and I had found by experience that 
there must not only be enough for the needs of one’s own 
hospital, but also a surplus to give to the others. Since it 
was difficult enough to find a suitable building and still 
more difficult to equip it properly, it was rather a problem 
to know how we could best help in our work of child 
welfare. As, however, the British were preparing to leave the 
country in two days’ time, we were able to come to an 
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agreement whereby we completely took over the hospital 
which they had established for the sick of their large Mission. 
We were also able to acquire one of their messes, and 
there the sisters were housed. We took over the hospital 
on June 24th, and no time was lost in opening it for 
the reception of sick children. 

Ten days after my arrival, the Commanding Officer of the 
hospital went home, and I took charge of the unit. 
Since the funds at our disposal were limited and economy 
had to be rigidly practised, it was at first rather a struggle 
to carry on the work that had to be done. Lady Muriel 
Paget had done a wonderful piece of work in collecting as 
_much money as she did, at a time when people in England 
were neither so willing nor so able to give as they had been 
during the war, but much more was still needed. I greatly 
missed the enormous resources of the Scottish Women’s 
Hospitals Association, and thought ruefully of the tons of 
valuable material I had so lately distributed in Serbia on 
behalf of my Committee. 

As time went on, however, things improved somewhat, 
and from various sources, even local ones, our hospital 
acquired equipment. The ever-generous Americans came 
to our aid, and, through their Relief Association, supplied 
us with much material and one precious sewing-machine. 
Captain Reinold of H.M.S. Ceres made cots for our babies 
with his own hands, and the “chippies’’ of various ships 
followed suit. Captain Johnston of H.M.S. Marlborough, 
Captain Lake of the Concord, and the Commanders of the 
Montrose, Turquoise, Shark, and other ships, showed us many 
kindnesses and helped the hospital in every way they could. 

Our little patients were of all ages up to twelve and of all 
classes; we had children of the intelligentsia, of the trades- 
people of the town and of the peasants. We did not ask 
whether they were Royalists or Bolshevists, and one was 
indeed forced to realize that not all the population was on 
the side of Wrangel’s Army. All who presented themselves 

were received, and the severity of their illness was the only 
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criterion of their admission. The children were not in such 
an unhealthy state as that in which we had found the Serbian 
children after the advance; comparatively few of them 
were tubercular, and very few were rachitic. They suffered, 
however, from the usual children’s complaints, aggravated, 
of course, by poor food and privations. There was no 
other hospital for children, so there was much work to 
be done. 

There is no happier place in the world than a children’s 
hospital. There is an atmosphere about it that brings the 
very best out of the staff and that appeals to the maternal 
instinct that is in every normal woman. The work is arduous, 
but the nurses get so much spontaneous love and affection 
from their little patients that they are amply repaid for their 
efforts. Our Russian patients were most lovable, and dis- 
played the same fearlessness that we had noted in the little 
Serbians; they came to their new nurses, who spoke not a 
word of Russian, with complete confidence, and they very 
rarely cried. They were demonstrative and lavished caresses 
in the most charming way on all of us and on all the 
visitors who came to the hospital, unmindful of their rank 
or age. 

The population was living under very bad conditions, 
but the summer weather was so ideal that on the whole the 
health of the community remained remarkedly good; the 
game conditions in winter, however, were not to be con- 
templated without dread, for they would be very conducive 
to the spread of typhus. The people were crowded together 
in the houses, and sometimes two or three families lived in 
one room, divided off from each other by only a sideboard, 
a chest or some flimsy curtains. Even the Commander-in- 
Chief’s quarters were cramped, and consisted of two rooms, 
one of which was the official bureau where he held his 
conferences and did all his work, the other his bedroom. 
In the latter Madame Wrangel did all the administrative 
work of the Red Cross and the orphanages, while her 
youngest child, Natalia, played with her dolls on the bed. 
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What if the quarters were cramped? The sun always shone, 
though never too fiercely, and as day and night seemed of 
equable temperature everybody stayed out of doors as 
much as possible. What if the arrangements for washing 
were difficult? The whole population washed in the sea, 
which is tideless, warm and ideal for swimming. Every 
afternoon and evening thousands of happy families flocked 
to the long sandy beaches, and there they bathed, naked and 
untrammelled by clinging bathing-suits. Their skins were 
burnt pale chocolate with sun-bathing, and in spite of poor 
diet they looked well nourished and healthy. Most of them 
were strong swimmers, and swam out with the greatest 
ease to the buoys or the gangways of the ships in the bay, 
and sat there basking in the sun before they took a clean 
divé in and swam back to the shore. 

The soldiers were handsome men, but since at this time 
a picked lot of people were gathered together in the Crimea, 
they were probably above the average in looks. They were 
the last remaining patriots who were fighting bravely to 
keep this morsel of their great country. The women were 
“‘doing their bit’’ as well, and many of them were working 
in the hospitals, others were acting as stretcher-bearers up at 
the Front, where a considerable number of them were killed 
or severely wounded. The women who were not nursing 
were helping in various ways at the base, and looked after 
their children and did their own scrubbing and washing in 
the intervals of work. They were most attractive people, and 
all had a beautifully moulded head and neck and a carriage 
like the proverbial queen. Most of them wore dresses they 
had made from blankets, sheets or mosquito-netting, and 
their heads were swathed in their inimitable turban fashion 
with a piece of the same cloth. Few of them wore stockings, 
and they had wooden sandals on their feet; but they sailed 
along with their heads as high as if they had owned the 
whole country. Their little children gambolled about them, 
often quite naked. Among these women were members of 
the best families in Russia, who had previously been 
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accustomed to unbounded luxury. In the process of moving 
from place to place they had had to leave nearly everything 
behind, and even their personal belongings had been dis- 
carded one by one, till most of them had little more than 
that one most precious and necessary possession of all, 
their bedding. Some of the women had beautiful jewels, 
mainly pearls and diamonds, and these were the only 
valuable possessions that they had been able to carry away 
with them. Some of them sold their necklaces pearl by 
pearl as they needed the money, and, if it had not been for 
their jewellery, many of them would not have been able 
to exist at all. They also parted with their furs, and 
chinchilla, sable and ermine coats began to appear in the 
pawn-shops which lined the streets of Sebastopol. Jew 
dealers and other profiteers bought these lovely stones and 
furs at exceedingly moderate prices and bore them away to 
the market-places of the world. 

Those families who had escaped without being separated, 
considered themselves fortunate indeed, and did not mind 
what happened so long as they were together. Unfortunately 
such families were rare, and most of the Russians we knew 
had lost several of their nearest relatives at the murderous 
hands of the Bolshevists. Both the men and women were 
amazingly adaptable, they settled down uncomplainingly 
to a life of poverty and hard work, and rarely compared 
their present with their past mode of life. 

Most of the Russians we met were exceedingly cultured, 
intelligent and original; they thought things out for them- 
selves, and then freely, but in no didactic manner, gave 
their opinions; the very young could talk of abstract things 
and never feared to say what they thought, even if in doing 
so they risked ridicule. This always made the conversation 
interesting and well worth listening to. Most of our friends 
spoke English, a language they had talked from childhood; 
it was much used at the court, and for many years it had been 
fashionable to have English nurses and governesses. 

Baron Peter Wrangel was the Commander-in-Chief of 
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the White Army, and had taken over this position from 
General Denikin when he resigned after the evacuation of 
Novorossisk. General Wrangel was a good soldier, and 
while still a young captain had distinguished himself in the 
Russo-Japanese campaign. He must have been little more 
than forty years of age, but it was difficult to tell, for, while 
he looked very youthful with his Cossack cap on his head, 
he looked quite venerable when he doffed it. Like all 
Cossacks, his head was completely shaven, and this, combined 
with his thin, colourless face and faded blue eyes, made him 
look old and tired. He was very tall, fair-skinned and 
painfully thin, and always wore a black or a light grey 
Cossack uniform with a white fur cap. His wife was of such 
a very different Russian type that she might have been of a 
different race. She was short and slight, with jet black hair 
and eyes, high cheek-bones and a very mobile expression. 
She had an anxious, vibrating voice, and when she spoke her 
eyes lit up and every feature in her face and every finger 
of her hand seemed eager to speak. She was intensely 
practical, and superintended the work of the hospitals and 
orphanages and collected money from far and near for their 
upkeep. She contrived to collect money even in Sebastopol, 
for we soon discovered that, though the White Army and 
its people were poor, there were some in the town who were 
rich, among them those who made money by gambling on 
the exchange. A rough idea of the value of money will 
be got when it is realized that, before the revolution, 
the rouble stood at eight, while by the time I went 
to the Crimea it had reached thirty thousand, and a 
few weeks later over a hundred thousand, to the pound 
sterling. 

For the purpose of wringing money from these profiteers 
Baroness Wrangel arranged several fétes in the public 
gardens, and at these all the Russian artistes assisted. The 
British sailors helped on at least two occasions, and arranged 
a stall that made by far the most money and in the easiest 
possible way. They had rightly gauged the psychology of 
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the Russians, and had arranged a large “‘houp la” stall, where 
the prizes were numerous but mostly of little value. The few 
English in the town contributed every little treasure they 
had, and the staff of our unit parted with almost everything 
they possessed to make the stall attractive. The Russians 
paid large sums for a throw of the quoit, and, if they 
happened to be lucky, won a small box of matches or 
a packet of woodbine cigarettes. The Russian Army and 
Navy also arranged a lottery, and their prizes were some- 
what original: the first was a flight in a rather rickety- 
looking aeroplane, and the second a dive in a submarine 
called the Utka (duck). One could also have a dive for 
a few shillings, and out in the bay the submarine 
bobbed up and down all the afternoon with heavy loads of 
passengers. | 

Concerts took place nearly every evening in the gardens 
on the sea-front, and began about 10 p.m. or later, and finished 
in the early hours of the morning. Never, since the spacious 
days in Petrograd before the war, had so much talent been 
gathered together in one place. I often heard it said that 
only one member of the Imperial Opera was missing, and 
that was Chaliapin. “He used to sing the National Anthem 
on bended knee before his Emperor with the flag of the 
double-headed eagle in his hand, now he sings before the 
mob waving the red flag,” said a young soldier to me. They 
were all very down on Chaliapin, and said he spread 
Bolshevist propaganda when on his singing tours. The 
members of the Imperial Ballet were also gathered here, and 
Mordkine and many others danced in the gardens. Many 
operas were played, but there was little or no attempt at 
dressing or make-up, and no scenery or lighting except a 
tallow candle or two; sometimes they were given to the 
accompaniment of a piano. It was in this manner that I 
saw for the first time Jugin Onegin; it was rendered most 
beautifully, and Sabinoff and other well-known artistes took 
part in it. General Denikin’s orchestra gave concerts and 
played nearly all the symphonies of Beethoven, of which the 
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ninth was the most popular. Tchaikowsky’s symphonies 
were also often played, especially the third and the sixth, 
which were great favourites. 

The Imperial Opera singers also sang in the cathedral, 
which was almost opposite our hospital. The worshippers 
stood tightly packed together or knelt on the stone floor. 
The priests, whose voices had a curious tearful quality, 
prayed earnestly and fervently, thousands of voices joined 
them, and not only was the cathedral filled, but the congre- 
gation overflowed right down the steps and well across the 
street. “Gospodi pomiluil’’ (O Lord, help us!), cried the 
assembled multitude as if in anguish, and some of the frail 
old people wept as they prayed. 

The Bolshevists had banished the Church from the 
country, and, since they did not recognize any power above 
themselves, they did not bow to the Almighty. The “Whites” 
had kept the faith of their fathers, and prayers took place 
every day on parade, and the various official greetings that 
passed between officers and men held in them much of 
their religion. We always knew when parade was over 
for the day by the sound of the evening hymn floating 
up from the barracks near by; this was inspiring indeed 
when sung by hundreds of young soldiers, all of them good 
natural singers. It was the opinion of many that if only a 
religious revival could take place in Russia the country 
would be saved from the Bolshevists. I fully believed this 
because, during the few years I had lived in countries of the 
Orthodox Church, I had realized how deeply religion had 
sunk into the souls of the people, and how it was subtly 
linked up in their life and customs with mysticism and with 
other religions still older than Christianity. With the object 
of starting a religious revival in Russia a band of priests set 
out one day in the late summer to walk to Moscow, and 
they carried with them a sacred ikon which was well known 
to all Russians. We gathered to see them start from the 
cathedral: they walked slowly along the road that leads out 
of Sebastopol and so up-country, through the front of the 
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White Army and on to the Bolshevist lines. We never 
heard what became of them. 

We were a very small English community in Sebastopol, 
and there were no other English people in the Crimea at 
this time. Besides ourselves, there was a British Intelligence 
Mission, consisting of four people, at the head of which 
was Colonel F. M. Walshe; Commander Hugh Woodward 
was the Naval Representative, and Captain Treloar the 
gallant, and only, English volunteer with the White Army. 
The Hon. Claude Hay represented the Daily Telegraph, 
and there was an English Consul. The Rev. J. Komlosy 
represented a society called the Russian Relief and Recon- 
struction Association, and had already arranged excellent 
orphanages at Sebastopol and Balaclava. We of Lady 
Muriel Paget’s Unit, together with Miss Creighton who 
worked with Mr. Komlosy, were the only women in the 
Crimea who were not Russians. 

As the summer went on we became infected with the 
confidence that was displayed by Wrangel’s Army. It had 
advanced well out of the Crimea to a district where there was 
abundant food for the population, and they hoped that 
before the winter set in they would be half-way to Moscow. 
As the weeks went on and they continued to be successful, 
we wondered what would be the result of the parley between 
Lloyd George and Krassin, which was taking place in 
Genoa, and eagerly read the wireless news bulletin. We 
were all very depressed when it became day by day more 
obvious that England would give neither support nor 
recognition to the ‘“Whites.”’ The latter were very sur- 
prised at this attitude, for they fully expected that 
England, though she might not help them, would certainly 
recognize them. They were, however, recognized by the 
French, and in the late summer a large and repre- 
sentative Mission arrived. It was with the greatest diff- 
culty that accommodation was found for them, for, since 
the Army was doing so well, the Russians, glad to get 
back to their native land, were crowding back from 
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Constantinople, and the housing situation was more acute 
than ever. 

During August our little hospital got very congested, 
out-patient work increased, and we began to think of opening 
modest centres in other towns, which we hoped to expand 
as supplies became more abundant. The more we heard 
about the situation the more we wanted to help the children. 
We heard stories from our Russian friends and even from 
our little children of the dreadful times they had lived 
through. We heard of the vile blood-lust and the fiendish 
cruelty of the Bolshevists, and the history that some of the 
people gave us of their lives during the past weary months 
was a veritable crescendo of human suffering. 

Would the tale of suffering nations never cease? It 
seemed such a very short time since one had been through 
the Serbian retreat, the exile and, what was perhaps even 
more painful, the few months after the advance. The nema 
(I have not) we heard day in and day out in Serbia was, 
here in the Crimea, myer (nothing), and one felt at times 
as if all that we could do to help was but a drop in the 
ocean. Since the Armistice I seemed to have lived entirely 
among suffering people, and hardly realized that Europe 
was rapidly returning to its pre-war condition, and that 
people were beginning to travel about and enjoy them- 
selves. 

This was abruptly brought home to me when I heard 
that my baby brother, Doddie, and his charming American 
bride, Josephine,! were in Europe. These two young people, 
both aged twenty-one, were on a long wedding-trip 
(arranged for them by Josephine’s indulgent father), and 
they were “just crazy” for me to come to Venice for a 
spell. I felt very much like deserting for a few weeks—and 
at times, be it said, for ever. 

In September we had a sudden cold spell with fierce 
winds, and the inhabitants told us that in the winter such 
weather would hold nearly all the time. We very soon had 
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warm weather again, but it had been enough to show how 
much our work among the children would be needed 
during the winter, and that a great effort must be made to 
enable us to cope with the diseases that would be sure to 
come with the cold weather. 


CHAPTER XX 
THE CRIMEA 


Berore | saw the Crimea all my ideas about it were, like 
those of most Britons, associated with the 18 54—56 campaign. 
When the Crimea is mentioned who does not at once think 
of Crimean veterans, of Florence Nightingale, lamp in 
hand, and of melancholy pictures in Victorian drawing- 
rooms of men and horses lying wounded in the snow? 
Who does not hear in retrospect the schoolboy mouthing 
out “The Charge of the Light Brigade’? It has other 
associations for me now. 

It was therefore a welcome surprise to find that the 
climate, at any rate in summer, was superb, and that the 
Black Sea which bathed the coast was really a deep blue 
and quite ideal for sailing or swimming. 

Sebastopol was the largest town in the Crimea, and was 
well planned with very wide streets and handsome build- 
ings. “The Times’ History of the Crimean Campaign showed 
me that the town had changed very little since those days, 
and this I was able to confirm by a visit to the “Panorama.” 

This was an ingenious and realistic representation of the 
siege and bombardment of Sebastopol during the 1854-56 
campaign; here one was able to identify the forts which 
still rose dignified around the harbour, and, though useless 
in modern warfare, were an imposing and romantic sight. 
The military lessons of the panorama were entirely lost on 
me, but I was greatly interested in the medical arrange- 
ments, which, on the Russian side, seemed wonderfully 
efficient for those days. So realistic was the panorama, with 
its cleverly modelled figures, that one felt one was right up 
in the battle with the surgeons, and it amazed me to find 
that there were Russian Red Cross nurses in the gun 
batteries attending to the wounded and assisting with the 
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dressings. It was a bit of a shock to me to discover that 
in 1854, Russian nurses dressed in the same practical 
nun-like garb as they wear to-day, and were already so 
emancipated. They were apparently taking their part fear- 
lessly and usefully under shell-fire, while our nursing 
system was as yet unorganized, and Florence Nightingale 
and her little band of assistants were but pioneers in the 
work at the base. 

Guided by Captain Darby, who had read everything 
that was available on the Crimean campaign and knew 
every inch of the ground, we walked over a great part of 
the battle area, which was, in all, quite small. We saw the 
Redan, the Malakoff and McKenzie’s farm—all famous 
names—and Captain Darby communicated some of his 
great enthusiasm to us and tried to instruct us in the strategy 
and tactics of the battles. 

The first sight of Balaclava was altogether different from 
what I had pictured in my mind. This little town is situated 
some seven miles south-east of Sebastopol, and, in approach- 
ing it from the land side, one came to the top of a ridge 
of hills and suddenly saw Balaclava lying far below. One 
looked down on what appeared to be a tiny blue lake, with 
a narrow rim of houses around the shore and green hills 
completely surrounding it; the sun shone brilliantly, and 
the scene before one made one think of a sparkling sapphire 
in the hollow of a shell. It was the most delectable spot I 
had ever seen, and on this lovely day I found it difficult 
to realize the terrible conditions that had prevailed during 
the campaign or to believe that so great a loss of life could 
have taken place within this tiny area. If I had not learnt 
by bitter experience the effect of climatic conditions on the 
health of troops, I should have found it almost impossible to 
understand. We identified the place where the Balaclava 
hospital must have been, and walked to the old Genoese 
fort on the hill and looked down on the little lake, which we 
could now recognize as being the bay of Balaclava; from 
this height we could see the long, tortuous and narrow 
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channel that connects it with the sea, and the huge, rugged 
cliffs on either side. 

One could fully realize how difficult navigation must have 
been, and could imagine one saw that little bay crammed 
with sailing-ships of every type and a few of the quaint 
steamships of Crimean days; on this day, however, the 
bay was empty except for the little fishing-boats that rode 
lazily at anchor. 

From Balaclava we walked over the ground where the 
charge of the heavy brigade took place, and then on to the 
site of the charge of the light brigade. This was a pleasant 
little patch of pasture-land where sheep were quietly grazing, 
and, to those of us who had taken part in the Great War, 
the whole battlefield appeared to be so small and so much 
in miniature that it seemed hardly possible that it had all 
taken place so recently. One was able to realize how much 
warfare had changed when one saw, all within a stone’s 
throw of each other, the front line, base and safe harbour 
of seventy years ago. 

It was interesting to see Lord Raglan’s Headquarters, and 
thither we were piloted by the Hon. Claude Hay, who was 
a great-nephew of that famous General. Mr. Hay’s father, 
the Earl of Kinnoull, had been A.D.C. to Lord Raglan, and, 
as children, the little Hays had listened by the hour to 
their father and his brother-officers fighting their battles 
over again; our guide, therefore, though he had never been 
there before, knew every room in the house. We walked 
through the pleasant house, which was now tenantless, 
and then through the extensive and well-laid-out grounds. 
Most of the time my mind was far away from Crimean days, 
and the only thought in my head was that this would 
make an excellent convalescent home for the children. 

Shortly after my arrival we rowed up the narrow Tcher- 
naya River to see what possibilities there were for doing 
child-welfare work at Inkerman. This little village is not 
far from the end of Sebastopol harbour, and is a dark and 
sinister-looking place. Overshadowing it are high cliffs 
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honeycombed with caves, one of which is used as a church 
and others as dwelling-places for the inhabitants. 

More than one pilgrimage was made to the Crimean 
cemetery; it covered a large square of ground, and had an 
outer wall within which a few British civilians were buried, 
and an inner wall which enclosed the Crimean cemetery 
proper. This was beautifully kept, the trees and shrubs . 
were carefully pruned and the paths brushed and trimmed.‘ 
Spruces and trailing ivy grew in abundance, and I have 
rarely seen a more orderly cemetery. Though there was from 
here a wonderful view of Sebastopol and the bay, it seemed 
to me to be a little bit of England—every tree and shrub 
and tombstone proclaimed it. The caretaker asked us to 
sign the visitors’ book, and, in turning over its pages, I 
saw some names in childish writing: they were Tatiana, 
Olga, Anastasia, Maria and Baby, the latter marked with 
a smudgy cross. These were the signatures of the Czar’s 
children, and it was melancholy to think that these four 
lovely girls and their delicate brother had been killed by 
the Bolshevists, who had, in even crueller manner, put many 
another young and innocent Royalist to death. It was to 
these Bolshevists that our English Government was now 
extending the hand of friendship, and from them that the 
Communists in our country got their inspiration. It did 
not bear thinking about. Why was Britain thus debasing 
herself ? 

“When the Lord will have forgiven the Russian people 
for their treason, then He shall give them another Czar,” 
said a young soldier to me, and I realized then, as I never 
had before, how necessary it is to have a king at the head 
of every empire. As there must be a head of a house, a school, 
a clan, or any other organization, so must there be one at 
the head of the country; a head, moreover, who is not 
connected with that rather shady business, the politics of the 
country. One who shall be aloof and, as it were, the leader of 
the moral and social life, a head who shall be honoured and 
respected at home as well as among the nations of the earth. 


\7 
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Many of the people in the Crimea firmly believed that 
the Imperial Family were still alive, and there were rumours 
from time to time that one of the Princesses was in Yalta 
and another in America, while the Czar and his son were 
hidden somewhere in Russia. 

I went to Yalta on two occasions in order to make arrange- 
ments for a child-welfare centre, and I hoped to be able to 
arrange others in various parts of the Crimea. Travelling 
was difficult, and on my first visit I was fortunate enough 
to be able to make the journey on H.M.S. Ramillies, a 
super-dreadnought, whose skipper was Captain Aubrey 
Smith. Some years before he had been Naval Attaché in 
Petrograd, and there he had known Baron Wrangel and his 
wife and many of the Russians who were gathered round 
them. 

Yalta had been the most fashionable town in the Crimea, 
and every year the Czar and the Imperial Court and all that 
was chic in Russia wended their way there for the wonderful 
sailing and bathing. In the countryside around were many 
large estates and luxurious villas. I met many people who 
were interested in our work among the children, and I was 
able to arrange that we should have a small house as a 
centre for the work. I visited the hospitals, among them a 
small one for officers run by Princess Maria Bariatinsky in 
her villa; this was built in the old English style, and had 
oak beams and a refectory table in the hall, and bright 
chintzes and innumerable photographs of English celebrities 
in the boudoir. The Princess, though elderly, was active, 
and ran the hospital well, though she was said to be over 
strict, and would allow no card games, no betting, and most 
certainly no “skylarking.”’ 

We visited Livadia, the Czar’s palace, and there was 
some suggestion that we should take over a building in the 
grounds for our work among the children. The palace was 
quite a modern two-story building, standing in fine grounds 
which extended to the shore of the Black Sea; it was unpre- 
tentious and much resembled a small hotel or a villa in 
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the south of France, and most of the furnishings and curtains 
were modern and ordinary and very suggestive of an hotel. 
Everything was in good order and grounds were well kept; 
the man who showed us round said he had been for thirty- 
five years in the service of the Czar, and one could see that 
he was every whit as careful in discharging his duties as 
if his master had been at home. The dining-room was the 
largest of the rooms, and there was much fine modern glass 
on the long table which ran the whole length of the room. 
The Emperor’s study was a very handsome room, and 
from the huge desk where he must so often have sat 
nothing could be seen but the great blue expanse of the 
Black Sea. Just beside his study was the schoolroom of 
the Czarevitch, and in it his little desk and chair, his black- 
board and several models of ships. The simplest room was 
a little brown one with oak furnishings, which our guide 
said was called the English tea-room, and here the Imperial 
family took tea together every afternoon. The apartment of 
the Czar and Czarina was like an English bedroom in a 
country house, and had gay, old-fshioned chintzes and the 
simplest of furniture. Where was all the luxury with which 
the Imperial family were popularly supposed to have 
surrounded themselves? There was not a vestige of it here, 
at any rate. The Princesses’ dressing-room contained four 
white-painted dressing-tables placed side by side, which 
gave the room very much the air of a barber’s shop, though 
it was much less pretentious. There were no beds to be 
seen, but our guide explained that, in accordance with the 
wishes of Peter the Great, all the daughters of the Czars 
had to sleep on camp-beds till their marriage. From the 
English tea-room a door opened into the Czarina’s boudoir, 
a pleasant room decorated in mauve colouring, the whole 
effect being somewhat marred by rather an ornate piano 
in white and gold. Some unfinished pieces of church 
embroidery lay about the room, and our guide told us 
that they were the work of this deeply religious and mystical 
woman. The whole room was so personal and intimate 
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that one felt one had no right to be there at all without the 
permission of its owner. 

Not long afterwards Miss Faden, my matron, and I 
had to go to Yalta, and this time the journey was made by 
automobile. The road is inland and uphill, until the Bai- 
darski Gate is reached, but as one passes through the arch 
the sea suddenly appears two thousand feet below in a 
wonderful panorama. From here the road descends and winds 
along the precipitous coast and through rock tunnels; our 
chauffeur would insist on looking over the edge all the while, 
and steered with one hand, while with the other he pointed 
out the various places where cars had gone over in the 
past. We had been warned not to go by road as the “Green 
Guards” would be sure to get us, but we had never feared 
brigands in Serbia, so why fear them now? We passed many 
estates and many enchanting villas on the cliffs and seashore, 
and admired Aloupka and other villages on the way. We 
reached Yalta safely in the evening and parked the car, 
a light Fiat lorry, in the grounds of the Hotel Rassia; 
this was a fine building with balconies to every room, and 
was surrounded by a garden full of lovely flowers. The 
hotel was full, and several families seemed to be living in 
each room, so we slept comfortably on the ambulance 
stretchers in the car. We completed our final arrangements 
for the work at Yalta without difficulty, and were much 
assisted in this by Prince Obolenski—there are many 
Prince Obolenskis, and what the Christian name of this 
one was I know not, but he was known to the British 
officers of the Mission as “Fat Boy.” 

We started back at once, and had a good run as far as 
the Baidarski Gate, where we ran into a fog; at the twenty- 
second verst (the “‘Green Guards’’ corner) the car suddenly 
“‘conked out,” and on inspection this proved to be due to 
the tank being bone-dry. I scolded Serge, our driver, 
whom I had specially asked before leaving Yalta if we had 
enough petrol, and had been duly assured that we had 
plenty for the return journey. We therefore sat down and 
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had our supper, and, rather to our disappointment, not a 
‘Green Guard’”’ appeared. The car was towed by bullocks 
to a cottage, and there our chauffeur was safe for the night. 
The mist was rapidly getting thicker, and we began to 
wonder how we should get back to the hospital, as there 
was need for us to hurry home. Suddenly out of the mist 
appeared bulky forms which proved to be a long string of 
wood-carts; they were driven by wild-looking Tartars who 
were collecting wood to take to Sebastopol for the coming 
winter. The wood was piled so high on each of the carts 
that there was only room for one of us, and that on the 
very summit of the pile of wood; we each clambered up 
on one of the leading carts, adjusted our bodies to the wood 
as well as we could, covered ourselves with our thin coats 
and, tottering with every jolt of the cart, slept peacefully. 
At 10.30 p.m. we stopped in a caravanserai for two hours 
to await the rising of the moon; a huge fire had been lit 
on a large flat piece of ground, and already there were 
hundreds of Tartars sleeping there while their wood-carts 
reposed near by. We were given comfortable places and 
must have soon fallen asleep, for I woke to find that Miss 
Faden was sleeping with an old Tartar’s head on her 
shoulder, while my comfortable pillow had been a young 
Tartar’s muddy feet. At 2 a.m. we started off again in bright 
moonlight, and when eventually we passed the moors above 
Balaclava we knew we were near home. At the Sebastopol 
market-place we got a droshky and were soon home, to find 
that the British Mission were in a great state of excitement, 
and were convinced that we must have been captured by the 
brigands. 

We found the Crimea very attractive and her people 
most charming, but beyond the estates and houses that 
were Situated in this part of the world there seemed to be 
no wealth whatever. The country was very poor and did 
not even produce enough grain for the sustenance of its 
inhabitants. The only thing that it did seem to produce 
was fruit of excellent quality; the apples, pears and grapes 
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were luscious and the great warm peaches melted in the 
mouth. One felt that surely something might be arranged 
so that, without further fighting, the “Whites” might keep 
this smiling little piece of a great country to themselves. 
After all, it was only joined to Russia by a very narrow 
isthmus. Everybody was sick unto death of war. Could not 
the League of Nations intervene? Or had they tried and 
failed? 


[7] 


CHAPTER XXI 


THE EVACUATION OF THE CRIMEA 


THE winter promised to be a very hard one, but General 
Wrangel seemed confident that the Crimea could be held, 
and that in the spring he would be able to continue the 
advance. I therefore resolved to go down to Constantinople 
so as to get into direct telegraphic communication with 
Lady Muriel Paget and to arrange for supplies for the 
coming winter. 

The situation may perhaps be best explained by excerpts 
from a report which I sent home at the time:— 


The outlook for the winter in the Crimea is a very depressing 
one at present, and is likely to become worse unless help is immediately 
forthcoming. 

It is distressing to think that this prospect is caused wholly through 
lack of money with which to buy suitable equipment to combat the 
two great enemies, typhus and the cold of winter. 

Wrangel’s Army has gone on from success to success and, except 
for an outbreak of cholera in early summer, which was well kept in 
hand, the troops have had excellent health. Winter has already set 
in and typhus has started, earlier than usual, and the epidemic will 
run the whole course of the winter until the warm weather once 
again comes round, The longer and more severe the winter, the 
more cases there will be, and quite a severe winter is predicted. 

People in England still remember the graphic stories of the hard- 
ships of the Crimean campaign in 1854-56, and of the great numbers 
of our men who were lost from exposure and from typhus. The 
same Is to happen this winter, but oma larger scale, and overcrowding 
and insanitary conditions in the towns will account for many cases 
of typhus among civilians. Get rid of the lice, and there will be no 
typhus . . . but how are they to do it? They have no disinfecting 
plant and absolutely no change of clothing for the soldiers. 

General Wrangel and the Director of Medical Services, M. Iline, 
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are both very much alive to the danger and have already made appeals 
for help in various directions. 

On the strength of loans from Russian banking firms in Paris 
the sum of just under ten thousand pounds has been voted to the 
Medical Service . . . this is an enormous sum for them to give, but 
considering what prices are to-day, it will buy very little. 

Out of this sum all the stores for the medical services must be 
bought; this means buying disinfectors, disinfectants and soap, also 
setting up the seventeen thousand beds which M. Iline thinks will 
be needed for typhus cases. At present there are barely sufficient 
beds for the wounded, and there is no provision at all for epidemics. 

‘They reckon that there will be three hundred thousand cases of 
typhus in the Crimea this winter . . . the numbers would be very 
much higher but for the fact that a great number of the people are 
immune since they suffered from this disease last year. 

Up to date no outside help has been given, and, though France 
has recognized the Wrangel Government, no material help has yet 
been given (as far as I know). | 

The only help they are having from outside is from the following 
three organizations, and, as they are all quite small, they will only 
be able to help in a limited way: (1) American Red Cross, who dis- 
tribute equipment to existing hospitals and orphanages. (2) Russian 
Reconstruction Committee, who are running orphanages at Bala- 
clava and at Sebastopol, and who hope to open others later on. 
(3) Lady Muriel Paget’s Mission (which I am directing), which is 
engaged in helping the sick children. 

No help has been given by any other outside organization or 
Red Cross Society. I think this fact is very deplorable . . . one 
might think that the White Russians had no right to ask for help. 
I have even heard people say lightly, “they should be left to 
fight it out by themselves.” If we look at it only from the humani- 
tarian point of view and think of those thousands of the best of the 
Russians who have stayed and fought for their country and for their 
ideals, if we think of the awfu! wastage of life of men and women 
and innocent children, we cannot help wondering why it should be 
allowed to happen. It is not such a very enormous sum of money 
that is needed, and it is probable that barter could be arranged for— 
barter of wine and probably wool. 

The hospitals which already exist are clean, but very poorly 
equipped and very economically run. 
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The sisters work up at the Front; they act as stretcher-bearers 
and march along with the troops when they are on the move. 
I believe they show the greatest bravery while working under 
shell-fire. 

There will not be much food for the winter, and very little wood 
and no coal . . . the cold in January and February 1s said to be 
very severe. One may expect many deaths from exposure and many 
cases of frostbite and pneumonia. 

Army officers are paid 30,000 to 50,000 roubles per month . . . 
the rate of exchange to the English pound is 130,000 roubles. Most 
of them are wearing British army boots, but they wonder what they 
will do when the boots wear out; many of them have little or no 
underclothing and have no means of getting any. The case of the 
women and children is very pitiful, and they will have a very hard 
time of it this winter; practically all the children are underfed, and 
there are many orphans to look after. 

I feel quite confident that any help given would be used in the 
very best way possible. General Wrangel and his Chief of Staff, 
General Shatilof, and the Director of Medical Services, M. Iline, 
are all absolutely to be trusted; they are whole-hearted in their aims 
and have the highest ideals. Their wives, too, work very hard and 
look after the children in the orphanages . . . any help given to 
them in the way of children’s clothing would be invaluable. Most 
of the children in the Crimea have not a single warm garment for 
the winter and no boots . . . also no blankets. 

I suppose it really is difficult for people at home to realize why 
these people have not the ordinary necessities of life. They are nearly 
all refugees, and in various evacuations have had to leave their 
belongings behind . . . during this summer they sold their warm 
clothing in order to provide food for themselves and their families 

. and now the winter has come round, they are still fighting and 
have nothing more to sell. 


At the beginning of October I went down to Constanti- 
nople on an American destroyer, accompanied by the 
Georgian wife of the Ataman of the Don Cossacks. The 
Captain gave up his cabin to us and we had a very com- 
fortable voyage; I much enjoyed the delicious American 
breakfasts, which started with boiled hominy and ended 
with waffles, syrup and fruit. I made friends on the voyage 
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with Mishka, a honey-bear, a coy little pet that was 
much more like a stuffed teddy-bear than a real one. He 
knocked everything over, put his head on one’s lap, 
slobbered all over one’s hand, and was quite adorable. 
Nearly all the ships had a little bear on board, which was 
at once the delight of the men and the despair of the Captain, 
for, whatever went wrong on the ship, it was always 
Mishka who had done the damage. 

In the morning we stood on the fore-deck with Admiral 
McCullie watching the coast-line coming into view, and it 
seemed as if we were making straight for the cliffs, until, 
when quite near, we perceived the narrow entrance of the 
Bosphorus. We went straight into a cloud of mist, but 
it cleared as we came to the guard-ship, which blasted out 
a salute as we passed, while the sailors of both ships lined 
up to attention. We berthed at Dolma Bagche and were 
soon ashore. 

I was able to arrange my business fairly satisfactorily, 
and got permission from Admiral de Robeck, who was still 
British High Commissioner, to buy coal; this was an expen- 
sive commodity, but I felt that, in whatever else we econo- 
mized, the patients must be warm. I interested the English 
community in Constantinople in the work, and had many 
promises of clothing and woollen goods for the children. 
There seemed no chance of anybody putting up money 
for the White Army unless the French did, but so far there 
was none forthcoming. From all accounts the French seemed 
confident that they had “spotted a winner” in backing 
Wrangel, but so far they had not “‘put any money on him.” 
I had friends at Constantinople who well understood the 
whole situation, and all of them seemed perfectly confident 
that Wrangel would win through the winter and do well 
again in the spring. There was not a single suggestion of 
the possibility of a collapse. 

A passage back to Sebastopol was arranged for me by 
Admiral le Bon, who had been such a good friend to us in 
the early days in Salonika; he now looked an old and broken 
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man, but had lost none of his charm. I had a rather chilly 
and stormy journey on the French destroyer Tou/, which in 
twenty-seven hours brought me to Sebastopol. I was thankful 
to find that all at the hospital were well, but was much 
distressed to learn of the death of Claude Hay. 

Mr. Hay had been ill before I left, witha chill, which was 
the result of a very arduous time at the Front, and, though he 
looked frail and old, there was no immediate cause for 
anxiety. Just before leaving Sebastopol I had gone to get 
his instructions about the wires I was to send home for him 
and the purchases he wished me to make. During his first 
four weeks in the Crimea he occupied a room in our 
hospital, since there was nowhere else that he could have 
stayed with anything but the most dreadful discomfort. 
There everything was at least scrupulously clean, and my 
old servant, Lazar, who had left his native Serbia to come 
with me as bodyguard, attached himself to our guest; 
he at once went into training as a valet, and we saw no more 
of him for the rest of Mr. Hay’s stay. Lazar confided to me 
that Mr. Hay must be a veliki gospodin (a big gentleman), 
for he bathed three times a day and required the insides 
of his pockets to be brushed out every other day. Mr. Hay 
was always faultlessly turned out, and was dressed exactly 
as if he were walking down Piccadilly to have lunch at his 
club; he often drove in an old victoria, which, if it had not 
been for the bequilted and touzled isvostchik (driver), was 
exactly suited to his style. He worked hard and in a most 
business-like way, and was much respected and loved by 
the Russians, to whom his courtly manners and quaint ways 
made a great appeal. He lies in the Crimean Cemetery. 

In the latter half of October the weather was bitterly 
cold, and hail and snow, accompanied by bitter winds, 
visited us nearly every day; our little hospital was, however, 
always cosy, for mercifully we were able to get wood, and, 
as our coal had arrived from Constantinople, we at least 
were all right for most of the winter. In our mess-room we 
had a warm stove, and kept a samovar singing a welcome 
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song to our young Russian friends and acquaintances, who 
came in when they liked and helped themselves to tea; 
this little thing was all that we could do for them, but they 
looked forward to it as the great treat of the day. 

Numerous pneumonia cases began to come to the hospital, 
the children suffered terribly from the cold, and as the food 
was getting more and more expensive, they all showed 
signs of poor nourishment and some of starvation. Typhus 
broke out here and there in the town and among the troops. 
Little money was forthcoming for clothing, supplies or 
drugs for the troops, and the winter certainly promised to 
be a hard one. | 

Things then began to happen with great rapidity, and I 
quote from my diary:— 


October 31, 1920.—Snowing hard all yesterday and to-day is 
icy. A big battle is going on up at the Front, and the exchange has 
dropped to 250,000 roubles to the pound—an ominous sign. People 
are in a panic and some are getting ready to go—it may pass or it 
may not. It seems that the army will only just be able to hold the 
Crimea, and as the food will be so scarce it is possible that the inhabi- 
tants may be difficult to handle. It is the first time there has been 
a panic since I came here. 

November 2nd.—Things are better to-day . . . poor Madame 
Shatilof (the pretty young wife of the Chief of the Staff) came to 
see the children at the hospital . . . then sat and talked. She was 
so relieved that things were better at the Front that she wept as we 
spoke of it. 


Towards the end of the week everybody began to breathe 
again and the relief was great. The army had retreated 
safely behind the Perikop line and was right back into 
the Peninsula; since the isthmus is so very narrow everyone 
seemed sure that the line could be held. In the retreat there 
were many casualities, including a friend of ours, Natalia 
Zviginsoff, a fine woman with a splendid war record. 
Treloar was reported missing, and we hoped he was dead 
and not a prisoner. 
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November 5th.—General Wrangel said to-day in a speech to the 
populace that there would be a state of siege all winter, and, since 
there was very little food in the Crimea and he could not afford to 
buy it from abroad, all those who wished to give in and go over to 
the Bolshevists had better do so now. 

November 7th.—Everybody now seems merry and bright... . 
we are in for a siege, but all are confident that we are quite safe and 
winter arrangements are being made by everyone. Yesterday was 
Korniloff Day, and we all went to Mass in the cathedral, and in the 
evening there was some sort of s/ava. We were too busy to go, and 
I am sorry, as they did old Russian dances and mazurkas. We had 
Russian tea with Madame Shatilof in her bedroom, where she lives 
and does a great amount of Red Cross work. Very cold . . . and 
snowing . . . I can see that the early Victorian pictures of the 
Crimean campaign were true to life; | am glad they have no pictures 
of us . . . but the hospital is warm and cosy, thank God. 

November 8th.—Never have I felt cold like this. Miss Faden 
went off to market to buy things for the centre at Yalta, where two 
nurses are going to-morrow . . . hardy campaigner as she is, she 
came in fainting from cold... very anxious about her. Dr. 
McKenzie is getting drugs ready for Yalta. An old Russian transport 
arrived to-day with Japanese ammunition on board. The Tigre 
came in with French supplies and stores, and everyone is full of the 
news—things seem to be looking up. 

November 9th.—A League of Nations doctor (Dr. L.) came to 
the hospital to-day straight from Geneva, but all he can think of is 
reports, reports and reports on everything under the sun. He will 
take them back to Geneva, ye Gods! Treloar may be safe at 
Theodosia, which he is said to have gained on foot. Commander 
Woodward has just come in and said that I ought not to let the nurses 
go to Yalta to-morrow; I am to say nothing about it . . . I have 
asked no questions, and, though nobody has said anything and all goes 
on as before, I think Woodward looks anxious. 

November 1oth.—It has been a most curious day. Early in the 
morning the League of Nations doctor, who yesterday was so keen 
on reports, came and begged me to take him and his wife away with 
us. “Away where?” I asked in astonishment. He looked rather 
confused and extremely nervous, and told me that the French had 
“let the cat out of the bag” and had ordered the evacuation of the 
wounded, I said we had no thought of evacuating and had plenty 
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of work in hand, and proposed to remain whatever happened. 
Colonel Walshe has been in and out several times and Commander 
Woodward comes often... it is curious to have these kind 
Englishmen feeling responsible for us; one had got so accustomed 
in Serbia to do everything for oneself and to be responsible for the 
others as well. The news gets worse and worse. It seems that there 
are twenty-eight divisions to Wrangel’s four, and there are 
armoured cars, gas and a well-equipped army of Bolshevists. Wrangel 
came down from the Front and held a conference late at night and 
told them it was all up. They have wired for ships of any kind and 
size. General “‘Crimsky” Schlashoff ! has gone up to the Front, saying 
he is determined to pull things together. Woodward came about 
midnight, after having an interview with Wrangel, and reported that 
things were worse and that the line had broken in several places. 
Wrangel says he will evacuate the army, and thinks of landing at 
Varna and attacking from the Ukraine; there is to be no attempt to 
fight it out; it is hopeless. I can tell by the sounds outside that every- 
body already knows the news; there is excitement along our quiet 
street, footsteps, whisperings, a sob. . . the officers in the mess 
next door seem to have gone clean mad; the Cossack dance is being 
played over and over again; it gets louder and louder, and they are 
clapping and shouting wildly as they dance—zipp, zipp, go their 
revolver shots through windows or ceiling. The children are all 
asleep, and the night sisters move quietly about their work ... 
Admiral Hope is to come at dawn. 


On the morning of November 11th I went down 
early to the British Mission and found there Treloar, who 
was having a hearty breakfast; we heard afterwards that 
he had been through a terrible time. Colonel Walshe was 
preoccupied and not at all his cheery, Irish self, but he told 
me things were better, and he would not say a word about 
the evacuation or even think of the possibility of it. I went 
back to the hospital and stopped all packing, and work went 
on much as usual. 

At 11.30 Commander Woodward came and said we 
were to pack up and go to Constantinople on a British 
cruiser. I protested, for I had not yet realized that everyone 


* Popularly named “Crimsky"’ because he had held the Crimea against the 
Bolshevists in 1919, 
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was leaving the Crimea, and I knew the staff would wish to 
remain if there were any children left behind. Admiral 
Hope had sent word that he would not allow a single 
British person to remain in Sebastopol, and that if there 
was the slightest protest on my part I was to be brought 
down in irons. He had, moreover, arranged accommodation 
on the ship for our sick children. We were to embark on 
H.M.S. Seraph at Streletska Bay some ten kilometres out 
of the town, and a certain number of Russians, including 
the people from the Russian Headquarters, Krivoshane (the 
Prime Minister), and many others were to travel with us. 
The sisters were not long in packing up, and they and the 
children were sent in relays on board the Seraph; there 
everyone was most kind, and the sailors took turns in 
walking the decks with the ailing, whimpering babies. 
After the unit was safely on board there was much to 
arrange, and it was not until the evening that I, together 
with a batch of Russians who had been occupied in coaling 
ships, were able to embark. 

During this Armistice Day of 1920, two years after the 
end of the Great War, the last patriots of a great Empire 
were leaving their native land for ever. The bay was thick 
with craft of every kind, and people were pouring helter- 
skelter on to the ships in their flight from the Bolshevists. 
They knew what a short distance the fiends had to come, 
and the evacuation was therefore most precipitous and 
frenzied. Most of the fugitives had had previous experience 
of the Bolshevists, and had already fled from town to town 
to escape them. It was not only the intelligentsia who fled, 
but the poor as well, many of whom had already tasted 
the horror of impending death at the hands of these monsters. 
I had always been told that it was the first few days after 
the coming of the Bolshevists that were the most to be 
feared; there would be wild slaughter by the mob, many of 
them degenerates, sadists and cocainists, and they would 
show no justice or mercy, and would indulge in an orgy of 
killing and torture. 
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Many of the shopkeepers we were accustomed to see in 
the Sebastopol streets were making no preparations to 
leave, but were standing about in their shops, and one could 
almost see the leer on their faces as one passed. The rouble 
had gone down to one million to the pound sterling, and 
our washerwomen walked into the hospital, where they had 
never ventured before, and demanded exorbitant sums of 
money. They also came in to steal, and I could see that the 
things which we had gathered together with such difficulty 
would soon be at the mercy of the mob. There was no 
organization to which we could hand over our equipment, 
and there was no room for it on the ship and no time to 
place it on board. Much to our sorrow, therefore, neither 
our nor any of the Russian hospitals would be able to take 
any of our stores. Our car and the few cars that belonged 
to the Russians and to the British Mission in the Crimea 
had to be destroyed. 

During the day I picked up a good many scraps of 
information from different people, and, as I pieced them 
together, I began to understand what had really happened. 
There was no doubt that masses of Bolshevists had attacked 
the Perikop line, but there had also been insidious propaganda 
behind the lines of the White Army, and even one of the 
generals had been a traitor. There had also been a great 
deal of Bolshevist propaganda in Sebastopol and Yalta 
and the other small Crimean towns; so much so that there 
was now much danger to the ‘‘Whites’’ in Sebastopol 
itself, and they went about in peril of their lives. According 
to our old maid Masha, it would have been very dangerous 
for English people to remain, for, as she said, “‘they will 
kill you first, and then say afterwards they are sorry!’ The 
maniacal mob would come in first, and the official Communist 
leaders would come afterwards and say they were not 
responsible for what had been done. 

All the members of the British Mission, except Colonel 
Walshe and Commander Woodward, who were to leave with 
General Wrangel at the very last, came down to embark 
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on the Seraph. I have always felt that there was something 
that we left undone in the Crimea, for our last injunction 
from Colonel Walshe was to “look for a man with a fair 
moustache and take him with you’’; but, as the streets were 
crowded with men with fair moustaches, we soon gave it 
up as hopeless; whoever he was, I hope he got off all right. 
My luggage was not very heavy: a basket on my arm which 
contained the hospital Union Jack, my faithful old hammer 
and chisel (which always accompanied me in war-time), 
some biscuits and fruit. 

At 3 a.m., when we had all been crammed into the little 
destroyer, we steamed over to H.M.S. Censaur; quarters had 
been arranged for us and the cabins had been given up to 
the refugees. How gently the sailors helped everybody over 
the side, and how kind they were to our children! It was a 
charming sight to see these stalwart blue-jackets dandling 
the babies and singing them to sleep in their arms. The 
Flag-Lieutenant, Mr. Sandwith, took me at once to see 
Admiral Hope, and he had a message sent off by wireless 
to our agent in Constantinople, so that I knew that my 
unit would be provided for when we arrived. As to where 
the Russians were to go nobody had the least idea, and least 
of all themselves. We started our journey at 4 a.m. 

November 12th was a glorious day, and instead of a bitter 
wind that threatened snow there was a gentle breeze, warm 
sun and a calm sea. We sat about in groups on the deck, 
some talking feverishly of everything else but the evacua- 
tion, some silent, and some of the women crouched in 
corners dissolved in tears. It was a sad day for all and a 
historic one, for the whole of the great Russian Empire was 
now in the hands of the Communists. 

We travelled at full speed and arrived at Constantinople 
in twenty-four hours. The sun was setting in a glorious 
suffused red, against which the Seraglio, the fortresses and 
the mosques were silhouetted; it was a most majestic 
sight. The Admiral made a signal to the shore, and very 
shortly afterwards a naval pinnace shot off, bringing Mr. 
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Kindersley, our agent; the staff work was excellent, and 
never have I taken part in a retreat or an advance that was 
so comfortable. Accommodation had been arranged for the 
children and the sisters, and we were also able to find 
shelter for the Russian women who had no friends to whom 
they could go. Dr. McKenzie and I were welcomed at the 
British Women’s Club. 

How were the 140,000 Russian refugees, who were already 
on the way, going to fare? They were not wanted in Con- 
stantinople. The Turk was tired of refugees, as well he 
might be, since he was always being invaded by those of 
One nationality or another; moreover, he specially disliked 
the Russians. The English had not recognized the ‘‘ Whites,”’ 
and had orders from Lloyd George and his Government 
to have nothing whatever to do with them. The French, 
having officially recognized them, were therefore responsible, 
but the whole déddc/e had been so sudden that no arrange- 
ments had yet been made. There was no food for them, 
the expenses incurred would be great, and the French were 
very much worried about the situation. The problem was an 
exceedingly difficult one, more especially as winter was 
almost upon us. The Russians were now exiles indeed. 


CHAPTER XXII 


THE RUSSIAN INVASION OF 
CONSTANTINOPLE 


Far.y next morning I awoke to find Bridget Talbot sitting 
on my bed, and, before I could quite recollect that 1 was 
now in Constantinople, she was propounding the most 
colossal schemes for the immediate care of the hordes of 
Russian refugees. Though she had not much experience of 
organizing, she had original ideas, was consumed with 
enthusiasm and good will, and had the courage of a lioness. 
Bridget, moreover, had “‘a way with her,” and, as she had 
been in Constantinople for the past six months, she knew 
most of the prominent people in the town. 

Since the British Headquarters had strict orders from 
the home Government, they could do nothing officially to 
help, but there was nothing to prevent everybody helping 
unofficially. We thought it would be an excellent thing to 
get together the influential English people, and if possible 
also the French and the Americans, to form, in fact, a 
representative international Committee. I felt sure that the 
members of the old régime would have been helpful, but 
they had all gone home, and there was now a completely 
different set of officials from those I had known; in the place 
of Admiral de Robeck there was an Ambassador, Sir Horace 
Rumbold, while General Sir George Milne had been suc- 
ceeded by Sir Charles Harington. The Committee was 
eventually entirely British in composition, and Lady 
Rumbold consented to become the President and General 
Harington the Chairman. Mrs. Welch, the wife of the 
General in charge of administration, Mr. Baker, who had 
been in business in the town for many years, and Mr. 
Thompson, of the Banque de Turquie, who acted as the 
Honorary Treasurer, were especially valuable members of 
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the Committee, which also included Colonel Walshe, 
Commander Woodward, Captain Treloar, the Rev. Mr. 
Komlosy, Miss Talbot and myself. Our meetings were held 
in the vestry of the Embassy Church, this room being 
chosen as neutral and non-official ground. 

Money came in very promptly to our appeal, and on 
November 17th the Committee voted the immediate 
expenditure of £300 on food, and Colonel Walshe, Major 
Miller and I were chosen to control it. That same afternoon 
we went over on an old lighter with the first instalment of 
food, which included a ton of rice, forty cases of milk and 
one thousand loaves. The Russian refugee ships were 
anchored on the Asiatic side in Moda Bay, and it was only 
when I saw them that I realized the great difficulties of the 
evacuation. We had only taken twenty-four hours on the 
journey; but many of the ships took three or four days, and 
some of the smaller ones as many as eight days. Eventually 
there were a hundred and twenty ships in all, and since the 
weather was warm and the sea dead calm every single one 
that had set out arrived safely. There were ships of every 
size, among them large steamers, sloops, tramps, sailing- 
brigs, and even fishing-boats; the brave submarine U*ska 
brought down inside her little body nearly thirty women 
and children as well as her crew. The overcrowding on the 
ships was appalling, and one of them had eleven thousand 
souls on board; on this ship the people were on the decks 
and the bridge, in the life-boats and clinging to the rails, 
and were so crowded that very few indeed could even sit 
down, but had to stand night and day. They had stood 
packed together like this ever since the evacuation five 
days before, and by the order of the Allied authorities were 
not allowed to land; it was impossible to move on the deck, 
so the sanitary conditions can be left to the imagination. 
The mental distress of the people and the sufferings of 
the children were indescribable. Children were being born 
on the ships, and one woman distinguished herself by giving 
birth to triplets. 
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The wounded were distributed over many ships, but one, 
the Pietar Regi, had fifteen hundred of the most seriously 
and recently wounded men on board. It was a cargo boat, 
and had little accommodation except an enormous hold, and 
looking down as if into a chasm, one could see the patients 
and hear the sounds of suffering. The hold was approached 
by one frail ladder, and down in this semi-dark pit, only 
ventilated by the opening through which we had come, 
these men lay, and were tended as far as possible by some 
young Russian Red Cross nurses. Two of the men had just 
died, and many had died on the way; that there were many 
gangrenous limbs was obvious from the peculiar stench 
that pervaded the atmosphere. The hold was damp and cold, 
there was not even straw for the men to lie upon, and most 
of them were in agony. 

It was amazing to think that such things could happen 
in 1920, while within a stone’s throw there were all the 
resources of one of the capitals of Europe, and, what might 
have been more effectual, all the resources and base 
establishments of a British Army of Occupation. We were 
told, however, that by the express order of the British 
Government the latter were not to be utilized, and that 
rather than offend the Bolshevists it was proposed to allow 
these people to starve to death under the eyes of the British 
Army. One could not forget that only a few short months 
ago the people had been openly supported by our Govern- 
ment and acclaimed as our Allies. After all, what did it 
matter whether our Government was backing the Red or 
the White Army, and, unless we claimed the title of bar- 
barians, was it not our duty to help these poor people, 
whether they were Royalists or Bolshevists, friends or 
enemies, patriots or criminals? 

The French authorities had undertaken to do all they 
could, but their resources were totally insufficient, so we 
called first on the French Depét ship to find out where our 
help was most needed. As we approached the ships the 
people called out to us to come to them, and stretched out 
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their hands as if to reach us; they were all of them suffer- 
ing from hunger, and many had had no food at all since they 
left the Crimea. No one who has not been, at least once, 
really hungry can realize how it weakens both body and 
soul, and these poor people had forgotten all else in their 
desire for food. 

Round the ships were hundreds of small boats in which 
were Jew dealers, Greeks and Turks, who were selling 
loaves to the starving creatures, and, as the Russian money 
was now valueless, the dealers bartered with them unmerci- 
fully. Off came pearl necklaces, sables and diamond rings 
in exchange for bread; but some had sold all their jewels 
long ago, and now they parted with their wedding-rings, 
and even with that which was most sacred of all to them, 
their ikons. These holy paintings were usually protected by 
beautiful old silver shields, so that they should not be worn 
away by the kisses of their devout owners. Some of the 
ikons had jewel-studded covers, and had been in the family 
for generations, but even these sacred treasures had to be 
given up. The dealers complacently took them with never 
a word of sympathy, and there was no look of pity in their 
greedy eyes as their fat hands fondled some special treasure; 
it was indeed a grim sight, but one was powerless to do 
anything to prevent it. We distributed all our food, a 
mere morsel among such a multitude, and steamed back to 
Constantinople in the drizzly evening, all of us feeling too 
depressed for words. 

That same evening Miss Talbot, with the help of the 
Navy, had arranged a great ball in aid of the Russians, 
to which everybody, who was anybody, in Constantinople 
was coming. The special attraction was to be some Russian 
dancing by a man and a woman who were performing at 
the time in a cabaret in the town; the splendid orchestra of 
the ‘‘Moscow’’ restaurant was to accompany them, and, 
as they were quite famous dancers, we were all looking 
forward to seeing them. Miss Talbot seemed to have some 
doubts as to whether they would come, since they had 

18 
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demurred about giving their services free, but she hoped 
for the best, However, when I got back from the ships 
in the evening I was told that the dance committee had 
detailed the padre from H.M.S. Jron Duke and myself to 
deputize for the Russian dancers. The padre and I had 
never set eyes on each other before, and were introduced 
just before we were to dance. Fortunately, I possessed a 
lovely Russian dress with a high crown and veil, so I got 
into this just before midnight, and someone did up my face 
so well that not even my friends were able to recognize me. 
The padre was introduced to the audience as ““Bezcherkoft”’ 
(which means literally ‘“‘without a church’’), and I as 
Princess Obolenski, for that family is so numerous that 
one more or less didn’t matter, and we reflected that the 
world has ever a weakness for princesses. The padre’s turn 
came first, and, attired in a Cossack uniform with daggers 
in his belt and a wolf-skin cap on his head, he was a dashing 
sight, and danced with great agility and considerable tech- 
nique. Now it was my turn, and I found the lovely music 
quite irresistible; the Russian orchestra had not failed us, 
and since they knew the ruse they helped us all they could. 
Then came our pas de deux, and by this time we were 
thoroughly enjoying ourselves, and though we had no idea 
of what we should dance, we took the floor together with a 
bound. The only thing that nearly betrayed us was the 
padre’s clerical collar, which would keep bobbing up above 
his Cossack uniform, and my borrowed boots, which were 
stuffed with paper, and now and then would nearly fly 
off into the air. The “Russian Dancers” were the success 
of the evening, few people guessed that they had been 
duped, and a substantial sum of money was made for the 
refugees. Even in the sacred cause of charity I have never 
since danced in public, nor I suppose has the padre; he 
has now got a living in the South of England, and like 
myself has his professional dignity to think of! 

Meanwhile Baroness Wrangel was trying to arrange four 
hundred beds at the Russian Embassy for the reception 
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of surgical cases. The Embassy was a very handsome build- 
ing in the heart of Pera, and in its huge gilded rooms, 
once the scene of brilliant diplomatic gatherings, there 
were now ranged rows of beds. Madame Wrangel hardly 
seemed to know what to attend to first, for everything was 
disorganized, and there was neither material nor food for 
the hospital. In addition to those who came as patients 
an endless stream of Russians came to ask for accommoda- 
tion, food, clothes and work; they all looked to Madame 
Wrangel to provide them with whatever they needed. 
The corridors were crowded with the sick and wounded, 
and as they lay there the soldier barbers busily shaved 
them. Typhus had started, and since the patients were 
verminous there was great danger of the whole hospital 
becoming infected and so spreading an epidemic in the 
congested town of Constantinople. I met there many of the 
people I had known in the Crimea, among them Princess 
Maria Bariatinsky, who had been evacuated from Yalta with 
her sick officers, and now was looking for a “‘corner’’ in 
which to begin her hospital work in Constantinople. 

The three Wrangel children ran about all over the 
hospital. Héléne, the eldest, aged ten, the image of her 
mother, stood interviewing inquirers in the hall, using the 
same words and gestures as Madame Wrangel. With childish 
delight she darted at me when I came in, glad to see some- 
one she knew, but she soon remembered her onerous 
duties and returned to her task. Little Peter, a miniature of 
his father, went about quietly giving cigarettes to the 
wounded and lighting them carefully, while the baby girl, 
Natalia, stumbled along among the rows of sick and typhus- 
stricken men carrying food and mugs of water tightly 
grasped in her grubby little hands. I was sorry to see the 
children running such risks, but the mother insisted that 
they must take their chance, and fortunately they escaped, 
and were soon sent off to France with their grandmother. 
Later both Madame Wrangel and Madame Shatiloff went 
down with typhus, and only just escaped with their lives. 
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Madame Wrangel begged that the wounded might be 
taken off the Pretar Regi, and on the following day our 
Committee was able to get transport from General Welch. 
Colonel Walshe, Captain Treloar and I went over to the 
ship on the Waterwitch, which was specially fitted for 
transporting wounded; there was a British medical officer 
in charge, and the work of unloading the wounded was 
skilfully carried out, though it took nearly twenty minutes 
for each case to be swung up from the grimy hold. The 
staff work was excellent, and while the unloading was 
proceeding Colonel Walshe and I went over to the Korniloff 
to pay our respects to General Wrangel, who, partly for 
political reasons and partly because there was danger of his 
being assassinated, was kept aboard this ship almost like a 
prisoner. As he sat at a table littered with papers in the 
dark cabin the light shone down from the hatch and illu- 
minated his head, leaving all else in the shade. His face was 
gaunt and care-worn, and showed the marks of the trial he 
had been through; he wore a black Cossack uniform with 
a white cross at his throat, and this attire seemed to accen- 
tuate the ghostly, almost deathly appearance he presented. 
He said he was still full of hope that the army might be 
kept together and had many plans for the future. 

Our Committee worked on, doing a bit here and a bit 
there, until November 25th, by which time the French 
had made good arrangements for feeding and there was no 
further need for us to help in this way. On the same day 
General Harington intimated at our meeting that the 
British Government, owing to the insistence of Mr. Winston 
Churchill, had voted £20,000 for the care of the Russian 
refugees; it was decided that with this sum a refugee 
camp should be organized at Touzla, where there were already 
fine British hutments. Baroness Wrangel, who had come 
with me to the meeting, asked that we should do some- 
thing at once about the bathing and de-lousing of the 
people on the ships. Commander Woodward, Mr. Baker and 
I went off at once to make arrangements. The British 
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Headquarters again came to our aid with the Waterwitch, 
and Captain Treloar went round the ships collecting women 
and children for bathing and disinfection. The British 
arranged for us to have the use of the disinfecting station at 
Haider Pasha, and my nurses carried through the work, 
which was on a large scale. A fund got up by the British 
soldiers themselves provided the food for all the people 
at the disinfecting station; indeed, much of the food for the 
refugees on the ships had been provided from the first 
by the British soldiers on the Moda side, mainly through 
the initiative of Colonel Butler. There were many types 
among the women: there were members of the intelli- 
gentsia, some of whom were well and warmly clad, while 
others wore sable or Persian lamb coats, under which they 
had nothing at all or only a few ragged garments. There 
were simple Moujiks in native dress, Mongols, Tartars, 
queer Kalmuks with flat noses and narrow, obliquely 
placed eyes, and many children. The bathing was carried 
on for several days, so that a good deal of work was done, 
but not nearly all those who needed it were disinfected. 

By the beginning of December the Touzla camp, under 
the command of Colonel Walshe, was in fair working order 
and contained two thousand refugees. This was the only 
British refugee camp, and it was excellent; there were also 
many French camps situated at various places in the 
neighbourhood of Constantinople, and though these were 
wonderful, considering the numbers the French had to deal 
with, some of them were far from comfortable or sanitary. 

By December 12th, one month after the evacuation of 
the Crimea, nearly all the 140,000 refugees had been dis- 
embarked from the ships. The main body of the army had 
gone to Gallipoli, where the Turks had shown them great 
hospitality. They had given them their mosques and schools 
in which to live, but, though they had done their best, 
they were themselves but a bankrupt people and had nothing 
to give but shelter. Medical conditions there were terrible, 
and Madame Wrangel, who had paid a flying visit to 
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Gallipoli, said that erysipelas, smallpox, scarlet fever and 
diphtheria patients were lying side by side, and that children 
were being born among these cases. Several thousand 
refugees had been sent to the Island of Lemnos, where 
conditions were also bad. The refugees liked best of all to 
be sent to the Island of Prinkipo, where, strangely enough, 
it was almost always warm, although at Constantinople, a 
few miles away, the winter was often severe. Serbia took 
thirty thousand refugees, and there I knew they would 
at least find shelter, food, and, for those who were able- 
bodied, work. 

There were, however, thousands of Russians who remained 
in Constantinople, either by wish or necessity, and prices 
went up and living became difficult for everybody. Typhus 
broke out with renewed vigour and for a time assumed 
dangerous proportions. The Turks were greatly per- 
turbed about the influx of Russians, for they had never liked 
them, and always feared that they would bear down on 
their capital and take it from them. Now indeed they had 
invaded the capital, but in a very different way from what 
had been expected. Some of them opened shops and 
restaurants and managed to do a flourishing trade, quickly 
finding a niche for themselves. The “‘Moscow”’ became one 
of the most fashionable restaurants in the town; there the 
most delicious food was served, while one was waited on by 
members of the greatest families in Russia and played to 
by members of the orchestra of the Imperial Opera. Russian 
women began to give lessons in music and languages, they 
designed hats and frocks, they worked in shops and offices, 
and, indeed, acted in every possible capacity. The Baroness 
B., whom I had brought down in the cruiser from the 
Crimea, was now a nursemaid to some plain little Greeks, 
and could be seen any day walking them out like any little 
English nannie. There was a great flexibility about the 
Russians, and they soon began to forget their past and to 
settle down to new occupations. I often thought they were 
so adaptable that this precious quality became in them 
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almost a fault; it was probably a manifestation of their 
somewhat recent civilization. Not all of the Russians, 
however, were poor, for some of them seemed to live a life 
of ease and luxury, and passed their lives eating and drink- 
ing at smart restaurants and dancing far into the night. 
One was forced to compare the attitude of these Russians 
towards the poor refugees with that of the English. The 
latter, soldiers and civilians alike, rich or poor, did a great 
deal to help, while many of the rich Russians did not lift a 
finger. Was this another evidence of their primitive civiliza- 
tion, and in the nature of an instinct of self-preservation 
which was in them so strong as even to keep them from 
helping their fellow-countrymen? It was lamentable to 
see this attitude, and at times it made one exceedingly 
impatient. 

As there was no more money forthcoming to run a 
hospital, I obtained passages for the members of my unit 
on home-going transports. Organizations are of little use 
unless they are provided with plenty of equipment, other- 
wise the work can only touch the fringe of what is needed 
and leave one with a feeling of great disappointment. 
Lady Muriel Paget had a good many other works on hand, 
and it must have taken strenuous efforts to keep them 
going in the way she did. 

The sisters got comfortable passages home, and I was 
able to leave Constantinople on Christmas Eve 1920. 
I felt that I had been trying to help and teach for long 
enough, and was longing for an opportunity to imbibe 
new knowledge and to be stimulated and taught by the 
leaders of the medical world. I decided, therefore, that 
before finally making my way homewards I would go to 
the Medical School at Vienna and sit there for a spell at 
the feet of learning. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
THE JOURNEY HOME 


On Christmas Eve I embarked in the Lloyd Triestino 
Karlsbad; we steamed away just as the lights were 
beginning to flicker in Pera and the Seraglio Point and 
the mosques of Stamboul were ebony silhouettes against 
the indigo sky. It was drizzling and miserably cold, and I 
thought of the Russian refugees in the poorly constructed 
French camps around Constantinople and of the men of 
Wrangel’s Army in Gallipoli, some of whom were living in 
burrows in the ground. We traversed the Sea of Marmora 
by night, passed through the Narrows while it was still 
dark, and arrived in Chanak harbour at blue dawn. There 
we waited for some hours, and the Captain, a Jugo-Slav, 
came and wished me a “Merry Christmas.’’ He took me 
off to his bridge cabin to see his carpets, which were the 
delight of his life, and all his spare time was spent repair- 
ing fine old silk specimens which he had picked up in the 
Eastern bazaars. He was a very different person as he sat 
cross-legged in his cabin, lovingly fingering his sewing- 
silks, from the old tight-lipped skipper on the bridge, who 
kept his dago crew very much in order. 

I stood on the bridge for the remainder of the day, and 
as we slowly passed through the Dardanelles, keeping close 
to the Peninsula, the Captain pointed out the various land- 
marks to me. There were the narrow beaches where our 
gallant men were landed; there was not a living soul to be 
seen on them now. There were the crags up whose steep 
sides our fellow-countrymen and friends had struggled 
in face of terrible fire; no living thing was there except a 
blood-red shrub that grew profusely and seemed to me 
symbolic of that awful carnage. There was the plateau the 
heroes had gained, and there was Achi Baba. The land was 
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desolate but for the new and neatly walled cemeteries where 
the British and French flags fluttered in the breeze. When 
one remembered that the Turk had been prepared for the 
attack months beforehand, it seemed hardly possible that 
the men had been landed, much less that the heights had 
been gained. The most moving relic of all was that famous 
old collier, the River Clyde, which lay foundered just off 
V. Beach, where she had landed so many young soldiers. 
I do not think anybody could see those beaches without 
being stirred by profound emotion; mine at first was all 
sadness, but it gradually gave way to a feeling of intense 
pride in the country that produced such heroic sons. I 
thought of Rupert Brooke, who took part in this great 
adventure and who died not far from here; the lines of his 
beautiful sonnet came to me, bringing comfort and tran- 
quillity. We passed close to Cape Helles and looked round 
the corner towards Anzac Cove till the Peninsula faded 
from view. I saw that an old Turkish lady, who was the 
only other passenger, was looking back also and weeping 
bitterly; in answer to my unspoken inquiry she sighed, 
“‘Mon fils a é tué Ia-bas.” 

From Cape Helles we made our course for Kavalla in a 
howling gale; we passed close to the islands of Imbros 
and Samothrace, and, with the rise of the moon, the sea 
became calm. It was the most brilliant moon I have ever 
seen, and when we got to Kavalla about 9 p.m. the town 
seemed like a clear-cut cameo in black and white with a few 
brilliants here and there. We lay just off the town all that 
night and most of Boxing Day. It was very hot and sunny, 
and, as I lay basking on the deck, I thought lazily and 
comfortably that the Russian refugees in Gallipoli would 
also be enjoying the sun, and were no doubt dancing and 
singing gaily, and thinking naught of the morrow. Is 
there anything more delicious than to be afloat and to feel 
entirely removed from the world and far away from the 
telephone’s insistent call? The responsibility of a war 
unit seemed to lie very far behind me, and the business 
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of taking up life again at home comfortably ahead. I felt 
that I should like to cruise about in the AEgean for ever- 
more. 

We left Kavalla at 4 p.m. on the same day, and took a 
straight course south to Mount Athos, which, though 
fifty miles ahead, could be clearly seen, while the brightly 
coloured houses of the town we had just left behind us 
shone like a kaleidoscopic picture for an hour or more. 
I stood on the bridge watching the hills changing colour till 
the sun went down, leaving for a short spell a gorgeous 
afterglow. At 7.30 p.m. the Captain called to me, ‘‘Come and 
see a most beautiful picture.’’ It was Mount Athos which 
we saw from the eastern side, and it was indeed a never-to-be- 
forgotten sight. The top half of the mountain was white 
with such luminous moonlight that it was reflected in the 
sea, while the lower half was jet black; just immediately 
above its summit was Venus, large and pure white and 
reflected strongly in the water. We came slowly round the 
small peninsula to the south of the mountain till we seemed 
to touch it, and now we could see the monasteries almost 
as Clearly as by day. I thought of the three thousand priests 
of the Orthodox Church who lived there apart from the 
world. No woman may put foot in Athos, and no female 
thing, not even so useful a member of the sex as the domestic 
hen, is permitted to invade this sacred piece of land. The 
beautiful Venus had retired (quite rightly in such an atmo- 
sphere) out of the picture. As we got round to the western 
side of the peninsula we saw her again, but she had lost 
her brilliance and became lower and smaller, ruddier and 
sleepier, till she finally winked out just as we were leaving 
Athos behind. 

I was up next morning to see the dawn, which came up 
in greys and blues, and Olympus, who was snow-white till 
the sun warmed him with a rosy blush. The dead-calm 
harbour of Salonika was empty but for a few barques, and 
presented a very different appearance from the busy harbour 
J had known so well. We put in almost to the quay, and 
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the ship was immediately surrounded by the same shouting, 
garrulous mob as we had seen when we first arrived in 1915. 
My old Serbian servant Lazar began to put on great airs 
and warned the boatmen that they need not try “to put 
it across him”’ as it was not the first time that he had been 
in Salonika. Then the business of the customs had to be 
gone through, and I felt sorry that I had ever bought 
anything in the Constantinople bazaar. I, who had always 
had as my text, “‘possessions are the root of all evil,” now 
seemed to be well on the way to becoming a collector of 
enormous copper pots and pans! I felt very much inclined to 
cast them all into the harbour. 

The famous Venizelos Street had now been re-named the 
Street of King Constantine. Large coloured photographs of 
the King and his consort smiled from every window, but 
not a single one of Venizelos. How fickle is the mob! I 
recalled the changes that had taken place during our short 
sojourn in this part of the world. First in 1915, the reign of 
King ‘“Tino” and Queen Sophia, with Greece in a state of 
armed neutrality. Then the abdication and exile of the 
King and the placing of his second son, Alexander, on the 
throne as an unwilling and impuissant King, while Venizelos 
was the virtual ruler of the country. Then, a few weeks ago, 
the tragic death of King Alexander, which called for a 
General Election, at which Venizelos and his party were 
surprised to get an infinitesimally small number of votes. 
The subsequent plebiscite of a week or two ago had recalled 
King Constantine and his family. 

I was glad to leave Salonika early the following morning, 
and, taking the same route as we had done in 1915, I 
arrived at noon at Ghevgeli. The town had suffered terrible 
bombardments from the British all through the Macedonian 
campaign, and there was very little of it left. I walked over 
the site of our hospital, and found that the only thing that 
had remained absolutely intact was the rough stone in- 
cinerator that we had built there five years before. I shed 
a tear over it. I gazed across to the unchanging Belashitsa 
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Range, and realized anew the awful task that the British 
troops had had to undertake in the great advance of 1918. 

We crept northwards through Strumnitza and the narrow 
Demir Kapu Pass, and next morning we arrived at Skoplie.! 
It was like coming home, and I was glad to see the same old 
chichas, muddy roads, native carts and simple primitive 
conditions I had learned to love. 

We slowly wended our way up-country through Kuma- 
nova, and I was thankful that we passed Vranja by night, 
for I should never have had the strength of mind to resist 
stopping there for who knows how long. All the people in 
the town and in the villages for many miles around were 
my dear friends; there were many concerns there, too, in 
which I was deeply interested, such as the hospital which 
my Committee had so generously allowed me to arrange 
in the town. | 

Two delightful American friends, Miss Helen H. King 
and Miss Vida M. Matheson, were also settled in Vranja; 
they had heard through us of the tremendous need of an 
orphanage in the district, and had come up to us 1n the 
early months of 1919. Very soon, in the face of tremendous 
difficulties, they had got a fine orphanage started on Ameri- 
can High School lines. Miss King had arranged her Serbian 
house most cleverly, in fact like a little bit of Boston, 
U.S.A. I can truly say that I have never met a more capable 
woman than she, nor anyone more accurate or hard-working, 
but she always contrived to give one the impression that she 
did nothing. Although the most meticulously tidy woman 
I have ever met, she was the least fussy person in the 
world—surely a most unusual combination of qualities. 
Malone and Jean and Annie Lindsay, all members of my 
old staff, were now working at the orphanage, as was also 
Popoff, our old pony. 

The train seemed to go more and more slowly as we 
travelled northwards, and once the furnace of the engine 
had to be raked out and relit. The station buildings were 

t “*Skoplie’’ is the Serbian and “Uskub’’ the Turkish name of the town. 
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not yet repaired, and the bridges were still made of tree- 
trunks, but they were now stronger and the trains dared to 
travel at night. . 

On arrival at Belgrade I went straight to the Grand 
Hotel, where the host, Gospodin Panchitch, was my very 
good friend, and I was surprised to find that, though it 
was but ten o'clock in the evening, everything was quiet 
and the iron shutters were up on every shop and office. I 
soon learnt all the news, and found that there had been that 
day an attempt on the life of the Crown Prince Alexander, 
and that the Bela Khun people from Hungary and the 
Bolshevists, who had got in with the Russian refugees, 
were sowing seditious propaganda everywhere among the 
happy and contented people. Why start a revolution here 
of all places, where no one had riches and everyone an 
equal amount of land? Surely no more democratic country 
than this exists: everybody in the land is a born gentleman, 
and moreover a landed proprietor. It was the first time that 
I fully realized that Bolshevism is a world-wide movement, 
though I had often been told in Russia that it was so. The 
Serbs, however, primitive as ever, gave short shrift to the 
insurgents, and I heard that twelve of them were shot in 
one day during the time I was there, and who knows how 
many more? 

While visiting the sanatorium, a private clinic owned by 
four of the best doctors in Belgrade, I saw for a few minutes 
the Voivode Mishitch; I could barely recognize this frail 
shrunken wraith as the General under whose magnificent 
leadership the Serbs had made their advance in 1918. 
A short time previously the General had been taken to the 
balcony of the sanatorium, and the Army, with the Crown 
Prince at its head, had paraded before him. It was their last 
honour to him. He was a dying man and passed out shortly 
afterwards. 

I was greatly interested to see how quickly the Russian 
refugees were being absorbed into Serbia. They were 
teaching in the schools, lecturing in the university, and 
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serving as army and civil doctors. They worked in offices, 
shops, restaurants—everywhere—and the Serbs were able 
to find work for them all. In spite of the hard times through 
which they had lived, most of the women were nursing a 
young, healthy and perfectly lovely baby. Here there was 
no talk of birth control or of having just as many children as 
could be brought up and educated properly; in prosperity 
and in adversity, during advances and retreats, the Serbians 
and Russians reproduced their species unconcernedly. 

It had indeed been noble of Serbia to receive so many 
refugees, but they were being amply repaid for their 
charity. Speaking almost the same language, and having the 
same religion, the Russians very soon made themselves at 
home, and did most valuable work in spreading culture 
among a people who had formerly had little or none. They 
taught the arts, languages and the sciences; their engineers 
built splendid roads and railways, and many of them had 
been placed in positions of great responsibility and impor- 
tance. Some of them, however, were occupying very humble 
positions, and here anew I noted their great adaptability. 

There was, for instance, a handsome old general who 
earned his living by selling the morning newspapers in 
the hotels, where he just made enough to pay for a good 
luncheon. Later in the day he sold the evening papers, 
after which he went home and dressed carefully in his dress 
uniform, dined at one of the hotels at which he had sold 
his papers, then went to the Opera, where he sat in the 
stalls. This was his daily programme, and so, for at least 
some part of the day, he lived the life of a gentleman; 
he seemed quite happy, and looked neither backwards nor 
forwards, but lived only for the day. 

Little Serbia had now fully awakened from her long sleep 
under the Turk, and was rapidly recovering not only from 
the Balkan wars, but also from the Great War. Nevertheless, 
I could see that she was taking no chances and was paying 
the closest attention to her army. 

She was no longer a small country, but the great Jugo- 
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Slavia, where all was, at present, wonderfully quiet and 
peaceful; the Serb was living in accord with his brothers, 
the Croat and the Slovene, and this was evident not only in 
official circles but also among the people. The ill-feeling 
towards Italy was not nearly so marked, and there was no 
talk, as there had been a year or so earlier, of a war over the 
Fiume question. 

Everywhere there were signs that the country was on 
the upward trend. She was rapidly developing her schools 
and her university, and there was already the nucleus of a 
medical school. The medical and public health departments 
were forging ahead, and there was much building in the 
capital. Hitherto the country had been almost purely 
agricultural, but in time her great mineral wealth would be 
developed, and she would become exceedingly rich and 
powerful. The activity of the Jugo-Slavs was great, and a 
wonderful impetus to advancement was being given by the 
Russians—refugees no longer, but skilled citizens, who were 
putting their shoulders to the wheel. 

And in time this virile, healthy young nation will without 
doubt go forward to become a great empire. And will 
the Serbs still be the same happy people who live so close 
to nature’s heart? But then happiness is not in the plan. 


# # ® ® ® 


I was sorely tempted to go down to the sunshine of 
Ragusa instead of going to Vienna to study. This alluring 
Byzantine town on the Dalmatian coast was now part of 
Serbia, but owing to my constant occupation with my units, 
I had seen nothing of the new parts of the country. I de- 
cided, however, that I must go.away at once, or my resolu- 
tion would weaken, and so I made arrangements to hasten 
onwards. 

The day I arrived in Vienna I realized once again how 
wide the Bolshevist movement was; the streets were full of 
a frightened mob of people, and mounted police seemed to 
be everywhere. Communistic demonstrations were almost 
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a daily occurrence, and the movement seemed to have got 
a firm hold. The town was in a curious state this month of 
January 1921; it seemed to me to be a mixture of great 
luxury and abject poverty. It had been whispered from afar 
that the exchange was favourable in Vienna and that the 
life was pleasant, so that people of all tastes and of all 
nationalities were gathered there. The shops contained 
expensive and luxurious wares, and every other building 
was a bank, which was always full of people gambling on 
the exchange. How tired one got of that chattering about 
money; everywhere one overheard the words “francs,” 
“dollars,” ‘“‘marks,” “‘pound sterling,’”’ and so on, until, in 
the end, one began to fall into the habit oneself. One began 
to feel that one was almost a millionaire, a novel and not 
unpleasing sensation, for it is rather apt to make one feel 
opulent to sally out for the day carrying one’s money in a 
very large brown paper parcel well tied up with string! 

I spent my mornings at the Allgemeinen Krankenhaus, 
and arranged to see all the new work in that fine old 
hospital. I specially wished to see the work that had been 
done in nervous and mental diseases, as it had been my 
specialty before the war, and I had decided that I would 
continue to devote all my time to this work. I therefore 
spent most of my time at the clinic of Professor Jauregg von 
Wagner, and there I saw the fascinating work which he 
had just begun on the treatment of general paralysis by 
inoculation of the patient with the malarial parasite. 

I found the clinic very poverty-stricken, the bedding 
threadbare and the patients’ food scanty and coarse. The 
medical students were starved and shabby, and a few of 
them were wearing ridiculous flannelette suits of black and 
red checks, probably because it was the cheapest material 
that could be got. In spite of all, however, excellent research 
was being carried on, though it could not be made known 
to the world since the price of printing and paper was 
prohibitive. 

I saw also Professor von Pirquet’s clinic for children, 
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a most excellently arranged concern. This department was 
greatly aided by the Americans, especially by the splendid 
Hoover Mission, so that they had plenty of material and 
food, and did not seem short of funds like the other sections 
of the hospital. The children seemed very happy, especially 
the little tuberculous ones who lived on the roof. They had 
a wonderful régime laid down for them, and, while they lay 
in bed, they had daily lessons and good teachers kept their 
education up to standard. I saw them at tooth-brush drill, 
which was amusing and which they seemed to enjoy. 

I had also arranged to see the surgical work, and was 
able to meet Professor Eiselsberg; | was at once charmed by 
this smiling, vivacious old man, who spoke most enthusiasti- 
cally about the Edinburgh Medical School, and at once 
broke into a panegyric of Mr. Harold Stiles. All the senior 
surgeons took the greatest trouble to show all there was to 
see, and I was much interested in the abdominal operations, 
of which, owing to bad food conditions, there were at that 
time many cases in the wards. Nearly all these operations, 
and many others, were done so skilfully under local anesthe- 
tics that the patients talked to us during their operations, 
and were astounded when they heard that the surgeons 
had finished their work. This was an excellent method, for 
many of the cases were so frail and so under-fed that a 
general anesthetic would have put a great strain upon them. 
There was great difficulty about the supply of milk, and 
those who had had stomach operations were given a medical 
certificate to enable them to buy milk for six weeks after 
their operations; otherwise it was conserved entirely for the 
babies. Many were the pathetic tales that one heard while 
going round the wards, and the results of war and famine 
showed on every hand. I began to wonder whether the 
Austrians had not suffered as much as the dear old Serbs 
or the Russians. 

The professional people in Vienna were very poor at this 
time, and seemed to be more affected by the changing 
t Now Sir Harold Stiles. 
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conditions than even the work-people. Many of the professors 
had old boots that were certainly not water-tight, and they 
never got nearly enough to eat. The plight of some of the 
young Austrian students was a sorry one, and they lived in 
the most miserable circumstances. It was curious to pass the 
mornings in the hospital, and then to have tea or dinner at 
one of the big hotels, where there was abundant food for all. 
I spent my evenings at the Opera, which was always full 
in spite of troublous times. The enormous royal box was 
occupied each night by rows of people, and anybody was 
entitled to a seat there who could pay a few kronen. The 
operas were mostly Wagnerian, but works of Italian com- 
posers were also given; the large orchestra played divinely, 
and Jeritza and Ivogun were among the many brilliant 
artistes who sang. The audiences were discriminating as 
well as enthusiastic, and the absolute quiet that prevailed 
during the acts was something that we might well try to 
emulate in England. Not only the so-called cultured classes, 
but the ordinary working men and women loved good music. 
I found that the shop-girls, the waiters and the barbers 
always knew what was on at the Opera House, and could 
discuss music intelligently. | 
Musical comedies were given at the theatres, and the 
audience soon got to know them, for in the intervals music 
and words were thrown on the screen, and the conductor 
led them till they got it right. Since the management was 
too poor to provide stockings for the ladies of the chorus, 
they appeared bare-legged. Adversity may set a very chic 
fashion, and doubtless the nude legs of the Viennese and 
«Russian ladies are responsible for the flesh-coloured stock- 
ings of to-day and the bare-legged chorus of our revues. 
I wonder if it is realized that the “shingle” fashion was also 
set by the Russian refugees, all of whom were compelled 
to have their hair cut short as a prophylaxis against 
typhus. Many of them afterwards went to Paris, and, as 
their beautiful little heads showed up this boyish cut to 
perfection, the style was quickly copied. 
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There were most beautiful clothes in the shops, and these 
I much admired, especially as I had worn a uniform almost 
continually for five and a half years. I was able at no great 
expenditure to get a few simple clothes, so that I should 
not disgrace my family when I arrived home! When I 
packed up I felt a little more civilized and left my rags 
behind me. I was greatly stimulated and uplifted by all that 
I had seen at the medical schools, and I was very grateful 
for all the kindness I had been shown by the doctors. The 
medical world in Vienna is one where the professors are 
contented to devote a lifetime to medical science without 
thinking much of becoming rich or of gaining worldly 
honours. Apart from their work, most of them are inter- 
ested in literature, music and pictures, and show a culture 
that makes them very delightful colleagues. 

From Vienna the train journey was speedy and most 
comfortable. When, thirty-six hours later, I saw the cliffs of 
Dover, I realized with a thrill of delight that I was home. 
When I actually set foot on shore I felt, however, very far 
from being at home. The jostling passport business made 
one feel that one was something of an alien, and it was all 
so different from the Balkans, where I had travelled every- 
where without thinking of providing myself or the unit 
with a ticket, and where all the world had a handshake of 
welcome for me. I, who had never once felt lonely in the 
wildest portions of the Balkans, felt very lonely indeed in 
England. 

In no time we pulled into Victoria, and here I felt 
strange and slightly bewildered. Porters yelled and jostled, 
lifted, so it seemed, everybody’s baggage but mine, and 
there was a long wait for a taxi-cab. I sniffed the distinctive 
odour of London as we rattled along the brightly lighted 
streets, gazed at the thousands of unknown people, who 
all seemed to be hurrying along eagerly, and felt that in 
this great London one was less than the dust and of not 
the slightest importance. I realized that the thing that 
must have kept us going so strongly and happily in the 
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conditions than even the work-people. Many of the professors 
had old boots that were certainly not water-tight, and they 
never got nearly enough to eat. The plight of some of the 
young Austrian students was a sorry one, and they lived in 
the most miserable circumstances. It was curious to pass the 
mornings in the hospital, and then to have tea or dinner at 
one of the big hotels, where there was abundant food for all. 
I spent my evenings at the Opera, which was always full 
in spite of troublous tumes. The enormous royal box was 
occupied each night by rows of people, and anybody was 
entitled to a seat there who could pay a few kronen. The 
operas were mostly Wagnerian, but works of Italian com- 
posers were also given; the large orchestra played divinely, 
and Jeritza and Ivogun were among the many brilliant 
artistes who sang. The audiences were discriminating as 
well as enthusiastic, and the absolute quiet that prevailed 
during the acts was something that we might well try to 
emulate in England. Not only the so-called cultured classes, 
but the ordinary working men and women loved good music. 
I found that the shop-girls, the waiters and the barbers 
always knew what was on at the Opera House, and could 
discuss music intelligently. | 
Musical comedies were given at the theatres, and the 
audience soon got to know them, for in the intervals music 
and words were thrown on the screen, and the conductor 
led them till they got it right. Since the management was 
too poor to provide stockings for the ladies of the chorus, 
they appeared bare-legged. Adversity may set a very chic 
fashion, and doubtless the nude legs of the Viennese and 
“Russian ladies are responsible for the flesh-coloured stock- 
ings of to-day and the bare-legged chorus of our revues. 
I wonder if it is realized that the ‘‘shingle” fashion was also 
set by the Russian refugees, all of whom were compelled 
to have their hair cut short as a prophylaxis against 
typhus. Many of them afterwards went to Paris, and, as 
their beautiful little heads showed up this boyish cut to 
perfection, the style was quickly copied. 
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There were most beautiful clothes in the shops, and these 
I much admired, especially as 1 had worn a uniform almost 
continually for five and a half years. I was able at no great 
expenditure to get a few simple clothes, so that I should 
not disgrace my family when I arrived home! When I 
packed up I felt a little more civilized and left my rags 
behind me. I was greatly stimulated and uplifted by all that 
I had seen at the medical schools, and I was very grateful 
for all the kindness I had been shown by the doctors. The 
medical world in Vienna is one where the professors are 
contented to devote a lifetime to medical science without 
thinking much of becoming rich or of gaining worldly 
honours. Apart from their work, most of them are inter- 
ested in literature, music and pictures, and show a culture 
that makes them very delightful colleagues. 

From Vienna the train journey was speedy and most 
comfortable. When, thirty-six hours later, I saw the cliffs of 
Dover, I realized with a thrill of delight that I was home. 
When I actually set foot on shore I felt, however, very far 
from being at home. The jostling passport business made 
one feel that one was something of an alien, and it was all 
so different from the Balkans, where I had travelled every- 
where without thinking of providing myself or the unit 
with a ticket, and where all the world had a handshake of 
welcome for me. I, who had never once felt lonely in the 
wildest portions of the Balkans, felt very lonely indeed in 
England. 

In no time we pulled into Victoria, and here I felt 
strange and slightly bewildered. Porters yelled and jostled, 
lifted, so it seemed, everybody’s baggage but mine, and 
there was a long wait for a taxi-cab. I sniffed the distinctive 
odour of London as we rattled along the brightly lighted 
streets, gazed at the thousands of unknown people, who 
all seemed to be hurrying along eagerly, and felt that in 
this great London one was less than the dust and of not 
the slightest importance. I realized that the thing that 
must have kept us going so strongly and happily in the 
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primitive and comfortless Balkans was the feeling that we 
were so much needed. There the workers, even in the most 
humble capacity, were doing work that counted, and no 
one else was there to do it. Here in England there were, 
on the contrary, far too many people to do the work, and 
if a worker fell out there were many too ready to take his 
place. 

A comfortable night in a chintz-covered room with a 
rose silk quilt and an excellent breakfast put me on good 
terms with England again, and I sallied forth into the streets. 
It was drizzling, and I was forced to buy an umbrella, 
which seemed instantly to make my civilization quite 
complete. I walked in the Park, and there saw healthy, 
happy English boys and girls and darling little golden- 
haired babies, all so rosy and fat and accompanied by 
capable English nannies. How different they were from 
the little Russian and Viennese children I had just left. 
Rolls Royce cars streamed along Piccadilly, and seemed to 
be much more numerous than before the war; some of them 
bore along people whose lineaments were by no means as 
aristocratic as those of their conveyances. Ex-soldiers shook 
collecting-boxes under my nose at every corner, and a 
procession of men came marching down Oxford Street 
carrying the banners of the unemployed. 

I went to several of the hospitals, and I found that the 
children at the out-patients’ departments looked wonderfully 
plump and healthy, and that they and their mothers were 
well dressed. I was delighted to see this, for it was a great 
improvement on the state of things before the war, when 
bare-footed, ragged children used to come to hospital 
accompanied by shivering mothers. When as students we 
attended our district cases, we often had to remove our 
petticoats (we actually wore petticoats in those unen- 
lightened days) to clothe the babies, but now they were well 
provided for. The artisans were evidently well paid, and 
those who were out of work were receiving the dole, and, 
though this is doubtless often abused, nevertheless it is, 
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in my opinion, a splendid thing for the children. Why 
should they have to suffer for their parents’ ill-luck or 
shortcomings? 

I hastened up to my parents in Edinburgh, who rejoiced 
that I was safely home at last, though too thin and weather- 
beaten to please my mother; they had now welcomed home 
from the wars all their four children, John, Hamish, 
Doddie and myself. Their anxious days were, however, 
not yet quite over, for Hamish, who had been in France 
nearly all the war, had been sent to Ireland, where the Sinn 
Fein Rebellion was going on, and, after a few weeks with 
my parents, I went over to Belfast to see him. 

There I was appalled by the dangers that these British 
soldiers were daily encountering, and, from what I heard 
and saw of the method of the Sinn Feiner, I felt that this was 
nothing but the Bolshevist movement over again. The seeds 
had been sown by the same insidious propaganda as in 
Russia; it was the same system that I had seen at work in 
Serbia and Austria. 

I returned to Edinburgh, and every day at the Mound, 
opposite the dear old Punch and Judy show (which had but 
a small audience), unshaven Communists yelled out the 
usual stuff to crowds of open-mouthed youngsters. It is 
such an easy gospel to preach, and appeals to the greed 
and jealousy that is present in us all. Would we not all be 
rich rather than poor, ride rather than walk? Why was this 
allowed to go on so openly? Did those in authority not 
realize the danger that was in their midst? I spoke to several 
people on the subject, but they scoffed at my fears. “That 
sort of thing can never happen in England,” said they; ‘‘the 
British are much too sensible and too well-balanced to take 
in this propaganda, or to behave like the Bolshevists in 
Russia; as for the Sinn Fein movement, it has nothing 
whatever to do with the Communists.”” How blind they 
were! They neither saw that Bolshevism was a world- 
wide movement, nor did they realize that a comparatively 
small proportion of the Russians, and those the dregs of 
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the population, had carried through the revolution in that 
gigantic country. 

After a few weeks I slipped back into my old post, and, 
after a day or two, felt as if I had never been away. The past 
five and a half years might have been spent in another world 
for all there was about me to remind me of them. I gradually 
became infected with the sense of security possessed by 
those about me, my fears about the future of Great Britain 
and the dangers of Bolshevism gradually passed, and I 
became as complacent as my neighbours. 
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